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HE razcr Lincoln used was not unlike the man himself—i 
outward form, unassuming, and yet an instrument ¢ 
exquisite balance—with a time-saving length of blade, 
fresh, keen stropped edge for the work in hand and 

wondrously even temper. 





One pictures Lincoln as full of affection for this honest blade despite the fag 
that his deep-furrowed face was not the easiest to shave. The only things thi 
Lincoln’s razor really needed to lighten the patient morning task were th 
safety and convenience of the guarded, double-edged blade of the 
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of the razor Lincoln used—but it won't cut your face. you can hone it—why throw good steel away? § 

Furthermore, it’s the longest, strongest, keenest million shavers have seen the good sense of addi 
blade on earth, with more shaving mile- all these extra advantages to the acknowledged go 
age than any other razor. And when points of their old razor. Goto your nearest de# 


this two-edged blade has dulled, keep it and join these seven million practical men to 


ONE DOLLAR COMPLETE 
The Greatest Shaving Mileage at Any Price 


This set contains a Durham-Duplex Razor with an attractive 
white handle, safety guard, stropping attachment and packageol 


@) ————— 
=. or 3 Durham-Duplex double-edged blades (6 shaving edges) all ina 
> * sa 4 handsome leather kit. Get it from your dealer or from us direct. 
‘ i , Additional package of 5 blades at 50c. 
DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR COMPANY 


199 BALDWIN AVENUE, JERSEY CITY, N.J. 
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The worlds greatest catalog of music 


A book every music-lover will want 
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self—i This great book of more than 500 
lent pages, with over 200 portraits and illus- 
lade, ‘ trations, is the world’s best guide to the 
and 4 : enjoyment of music; the index to the 





greatest library of music ever collected—a living 
wy library of the wonderful musical achievements of the world’s 
the gee: greatest artists. 
, 3 It is the only record catalog in which any selection can be found 


in , Ai - 
gs instantly under the name of the composition, the composer or the artist. 
vere It contains brief sketches of the most popular operas and illus- 
trations of the scenes; pronunciation of foreign names; biographies of 
prominent composers; complete Red Seal section with portraits and 
biographies of the world’s greatest artists; list of selected records for 
new Victor customers, and other features. : 

Be sure to get a copy of this great catalog of music, whether or 
not you have a Victrola. It is free at all Victor dealers’, or we will 
mail it free upon request. 
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The Bibliophile 


By Henry C. Rowland 


Author of “The Apple of Discord,” “Germaine,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


A story in the best vein of one of the most f. of d 


ROBERT A. GRAEF 





American writers—eccentric, whimsical, and altogether charming. 


CHAPTER I, 

T thirty-six years of age, Claudius 
Hanson, M. A., was offered the 
position of chief chemist in the 

Perkins Manufacturing Company, at a 
salary of ten thousand dollars a year. 
Everybody who has ever bathed and 
shaved and brushed his hair and teeth 
and polished his nails and powdered 
and perfumed and cold-creamed must 
be familiar with the Perkins Company, 
which makes these routine processes so 
pleasant and expensive. Since gradu- 
ating from Sheff as an analytical chem- 
ist, my friend Claudius’ duties had been 
to discover synthetic compounds that 
would render them even more so. His 
profession was, in fact, a_ highly 
esthetic one—the creation of sweet 
smells, 

Living constantly in the atmosphere 
of these extracts, which were often 
highly concentrated and powerfully 
adhesive, Claudius carried about with 
him a circumambient smell combina- 
tion, which, at a distance, evoked elu- 
sive memories of the greenroom, the 
tango tea, the boudoir, and baby’s bath. 
At close range, one was reminded 

1S 


rather of a midwinter, Seventh Avenue, 
Pullman-porters’ benefit hop, with the 
ballroom windows hermetically sealed 
and the radiators at fifty calories per 
square inch. 

Yet nobody ever associated the 
cause and effect of this olfactory riot. 
Claudius looked like anything but the 
basis of voluptuous scents, especially 
at this time, when he was perfecting his 
famous “gage d’amour’—“love token” 
literally, but more widely known as 
“Perkins’ Love Gag”—of which one 
drop was enough to throttle all compet- 
ing piker perfumes in the Metropolitan 
Opera House, and cost about one hun- 
dred dollars to produce. Deodorizers 
had about as much effect on this aroma 
as would a cluster of wild flowers on 
an asphyxiating-gas attack. Yet, unlike 
many powerful bases for olfactory 
products, it was not offensive in its 
undiluted form—merely intense. 

But even while working at this, 
Claudius could move through society 
unsuspected; he was so square and 
rugged and wholesome looking, and, 
though well dressed as a rule, neverthe- 
less gave a certain impression of care- 
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Had they known that they were getting about a hundred dollars’ worth of smell for a five, 
cent fare, they might have felt less sore about it. 


less negligee in the matter of brushing 
and pressing and final touches of toilet, 
such as perfume. Also, his strong, well- 
shaped fingers were habitually stained 
from chemical reagents, and.in cars and 
ferryboats he was usually reading a 
book. . So the dilating nostrils of the 
traveling public swept past him to 
twitch accusingly at some powdered 
lady or dapper gentleman with a plum- 
colored handkerchief in his _ breast 


pocket. Had they known that they 
were getting about a hundred dollars’ 
worth of smell for a five-cent fare, 
they might have felt less sore about it. 

Shortly after clinching his ten-thou- 
sand-dollar job, Claudius came to see 
me about a house he wished to build. 
He had bought a little piece of shore 
property and desired me to get him out 
some plans for a concrete bungalow to 
cost about seven thousand five hundred 
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dollars. We had been rather intimate 
at college, so I asked him if he con- 
templated matrimony. 

“No,” he answered. “I shall never 
marry. I want the house for my li- 
brary, more than for anything else.” 
He tapped a plate among those I was 
showing him. “I want a big room like 
that, with bookshelves built into the 
walls on three sides. You see, Bill, I’m 
a great reader. It’s about all I do out- 
side of working hours.” 

“What do you read ?” I asked. 

“Fiction mostly. Only the best. 
Then I read memoirs a good deal and 
a certain amount of philosophic essay 
stuff. But I like fiction best. Good 
fiction is life, and my own way of living 
is so routine that I have to get my thrills 
vicariously.” 

“Do you find that it satisfies?” I 
asked curiously, 

“Yes—if I supplement it now and 
then by a little experience of the real 
thing. I find that I have'to do that after 
reading certain books. For instance, 
after a ripping good sea story, I like to 
sit in some sailors’ joint and listen to 
the talk, or stroll along the quays, or 
charter a boat and sail around the bay. 
Or, if I’ve been reading society stories, 
I like to do a few teas or dinners or 
opera. Or if it happens to be some 
yarn about studios and models and 
things, it’s fun to look up some of our 
painter friends.” 

“I see the point,” I answered. “After 
a baseball story, you want a game, and 
after nature stories, a camping trip, and 
after girl stories a girl.” 

“Oh, there’s always the girl,” he said, 
with a flash of his strong white teeth. 
“If she’s not actually in the story, she’s 
pretty apt to be the reason for it. No 
doubt, story reading affects everybody 
that way to some extent, but it seems to 
take more hold with me. My mind gets 
working on what I’ve just read until 
I’m driven to go and do something of 
the same sort for the sake of peace. 
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“It’s been that way with me since I 
was a kid. But sometimes the insistent 
idea, as you might call it, is more im- 
perative. This house I’m going to 
build, for instance.” 

“Have you just read a story about 
somebody who built a house?” I asked. 

“Yes—in a monthly magazine. There 
really wasn’t much of a story to it. Just 
about a man that built a house and lived 
in it xy 

“Alone?” I interrupted. 

“Yes. At first. Eventually, he fell 
in love and got his mate, of course, but 
it wasn’t that part that hypnotized me. 
It was the house itself, and the way he 
had everything as he wanted it; and all 
the his-ness of it. By the time I'd 
finished it, I just had to have a house.” 

“Well,” said I thoughtfully, “if all 
your insistent ideas from fiction read- 
ing prove as reasonable as this, keep 
at it. Now’s the time to buy and build, 
and what you're getting will never be 
worth any less. Only, after you get 
into your house, be careful not to read 
a story about a man who decided that 
his life was too empty, and got tired of 
living alone in his new house with no 
company but his books, and, being un- 
able to endure it for another day, leaped 
into a taxi and ordered the driver to 
rush to Herald Square——” 

“Where he hopped down and started 
up Broadway, swearing to ask the first 
tall brunette in a short skirt and a sailor 
hat to share his shore lot? No danger, 
Billy. If that were to happen, I’d stop 
at a downtown bookshop and buy a 
novel of purely ascetic character and 
tear through it en route for the Great 
White Way.” Claudius laughed, and 
we got back to plans again. 

It may be seen from this that 
Claudius was neither reckless nor a 
crank, which, in the light of what hap- 
pened to him later, may seem hard to 
believe. We all of us, even the most 
stubborn and bigoted, react readily to 
the influence of some peculiar factor. 
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It may be avarice or ambition or: spite 
or revenge or love or religion or an ap- 
peal to the senses or to the soul, 
Friendly counsel might even have its 
effect. But that to which Claudius re- 
acted most readily was the printed page. 
300ks, especially well-written fiction, 
appealed through his plastic imagina- 
tion to his personal conduct with a force 
that at rare intervals proved irresisti- 
ble. The chances are that the same 
author, attempting to influence 
Claudius’ train of thought and action 
by word of mouth, might have tall:ed 
himself black in the face and not kept 
so much as-his listener’s polite atten- 
tion. But the same ideas in the guise of 
fiction—interesting, exciting, romantic 
situations experienced by fascinating 
book folk—aroused in him the power- 
ful desire of emulation; this even when 
his perfectly sound sense and moral 
balance—which was that of most decent 
chaps of the American upper class- 
told him that in real life such behavior 
would not wash at all. 

Claudius’ modest residence consisted 
of a one-plan, flat-roofed, concrete 
house, of the general arrangement of a 
Pompeian dwelling, though naturally 
without the tabernz, or small front 
chambers that were used as shops. The 
atrium and peristylum formed one 
central court like a Spanish patio, onto 
which gave the library and dining room 
in front, the kitchen and pantry on one 
side, the bath on the other, and four 
bedrooms in the rear. All of the cham- 
bers opened on the court and, by long 
French windows with iron shutters, on 
the surrounding garden. At one cor- 
ner, outside the library, there was a tiled 
veranda with concrete columns. 

The plot in which the house stood ran 
to the water’s edge, where it had a front 
of a hundred feet, and the whole was 
inclosed by what would soon become a 
dense arbor-vite hedge. One entered 
by an iron gate between concrete posts 
and descended four broad steps to a 
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sunken garden, which surrounded the 
house. There were two small outbuild- 
ings—a garage which Claudius had 
equipped as an experimental laboratory 
and a concrete boathouse with a tiled 
roof, where he kept his motor launch, 

The place as a whole was a quaint, 
distinguished little toy and aroused con- 
siderable interest. Claudius himself 
was tremendously pleased with it. 
Here he took up his peaceful life, with 
his sweet smells and storybooks and a 
household that consisted of a cocker 
spaniel, a large black cat, a green par- 
rot, and a Chinaman. These familiars 
were named respectively Cocky, Pussy, 
Polly, and Cholly, betraying no violent 
originality of nomenclature on the pa- 
tron’s part. There was some slight 
bickering at times among these inmates 
of the Casa Pompeiana, but all were 
devoted to the master, and that, after 
all, was the main thing. 

Several times, in crossing the ferry 
on his way home from the plant, Clau- 
dius had observed a young man of 
about his own age who reminded him 
strongly of a fascinating character in a 
book he had recently read. It is prob- 
able that a good twenty-five per cent of 
the young men darting martinlike in 
and out of their holes in the skyscrapers 
of the Wall Street district would have 
borne an equal resemblance. But one 
martin perched on the rim of one’s boat 
may arouse an attention not bestowed 
on many buzzing about. 

This young man was of medium 
height, with cleanly cut and rather 
classic features, and of a complexion 
about as dark as it is permissible for 
a white man to be. His hair was black 
and lustrous, closely trimmed, but with 
the “wave” so envied of the sweeter 
sex. He had dark, brooding eyes, a 
good chin, to balance up any suggestion 
of softness, and a general expression of 
self-contained alertness. There was the 
least hint of superiority about the lines 
of a very noble mouth, which yet had 





There was a glow in the chocolate eyes of Madame Suzanne that was not entirely 
fiscal, as they rested on Claudius in his faded blue bathing suit. 645 
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nothing of the snobbish sneer of the 
social poseur. 

“Interesting-looking chap,” thought 
Claudius, thinking of the hero in his 
latest book. You or I would not have 
found him as interesting to look at as 
Claudius’ stained and_ scented little 
finger. But to Claudius he was the 
frontispiece illustration, which depicted 
a character of profound subtlety and 
tremendous latent possibilities. \nd 
this is precisely what the object of his 
scrutiny liked to imagine himself and 
tried to appear. 

A bump in the fog with a coal barge 
introduced them. There was no dam- 
age worth mentioning, but something of 
a crash, and the ensuing loosening of 
tongues on the part of passengers who 
had been in the habit of seeing each 
other off and on for months. There 
after, Claudius, from nodding a pleas- 
ant good evening, came gradually to 
chatting with his dark acquaintance, 
wnom he learned to be a Mr. Sydney 
Arthur and by profession a “general 
agent.” Claudius’ were rather 
vague as to just what a general agent 
might be, but it sounded important and 
latent with secret possibilities—quite 
the profession that one would have ex 
pected of a quietly knowing and ex 
perienced-looking chap like “Arthur. 
Learning that his new acquaintance was 
spending the summer at a beach board 
ing house not far from the Casa Pom- 
peiana, Claudius asked him over for 
dinner one night. 

Arthur was impressed by Claudius’ 
elegance, but did not show it. Claudius 
had told him that he worked in the 
laboratories of the Perkins Manufactur- 
ing Company, neglecting, however, to 
mention that he was at their head. But 
it did not take the astute Arthur long to 
discover that he had to do with an able 
chemist who was earning a good salary, 
at least half of which he saved. This 
much determined, Arthur set himself 
to work to make his society not only 
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agreeable, but necessary, to Claudius, 
and the success. with which he met 
astonished him. He would have been 
even more astonished could he have 
guessed that it was due to Claudius’ 
growing conviction that Arthur, be 
neath his modest reserve, possessed all 
of the requirements for a writer of 
strong fiction. He confided this opinion 
of Arthur to me one night when I was 
spending the week-end with him, and 
his saturnine friend had left. 

“That man Arthur ought to write,” 
said Claudius. “What he don’t. know 
about human nature ain’t worth know- 
ing. He was quiet to-night. Reserved 
sort of chap, but once in a while he 
loosens up.” 

“What about?” I asked. 

“Oh, life in general—people and 
things. He’s traveled a lot in out-of- 
the-way places and rubbed shoulders 
with all sorts and kinds. I guess he’s 
been in some pretty tight places at dif 
ferent times.” 

“Such as- 

“Oh—with police grafters and con 
men and crooks and politicians—all that 
kind of thing,” said Claudius, rather 
vaguely. “He’s been a ward heeler and 
a private detective, and was in the se- 
cret service for a while.” 

“Did he tell you so?” TI asked in- 
credulously. 

“Not for a second! Catch him giv- 
ing anything away! But he don’t need 
to. You can sort of feel it, and he 
drops things now and then———” 

I could quite picture Arthur’s method 
with Claudius, who, when not concen 
trating on his work or reading, was a 
free talker and brought to his conversa- 
tion the frank enthusiasm of a small 
boy. There was, in fact, a good deal 
of the small boy about him. The 
dialogue of these two would be some- 
thing like this: 

Craupivus: Gad, what would a fellow 
do in a case like that? Just the three 
of them on the island—he knowing per- 


” 
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‘*Bless my soul,’’ said he, ‘‘it’s a little girl!” 
‘“What did you think it was—an Angora cat?” 
came the tart reply. 


fectly well that this skunk was only ARTHUR (darkly): H’m. (Slight 
watching for a chance to croak him and shrug expressive of “Oh, I don't 
take the girl. He couldn’t drive the know!’’) 

brute away—no place for him to go— Ciaupius: But how could he? Here 
and he couldn’t kill him in cold blood. he was, a chap just like you and me. 
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It’s not as if he’d been a doctor or a 
butcher or a cop or somebody used to 
bloodshed. We couldn’t bring our- 
selves to settle a fellow’s hash just be- 
cause we knew that sooner or later he 
meant to settle ours. We'd have to 
wait until he tried it on—wouldn’t 
we? 

ARTHUR (puffing one of CLauptius’ 
excellent cigars with a dark, inscruta- 
ble air, his pale, handsome face sphinx- 
like and his vision focused afar): It’s 
happened, though. 

CLaupius (eagerly): To you? 

ARTHUR (turning slightly and draw- 
ing down one corner of his mouth in 
a twisted smile as if at some bitter- 
sweet memory): Oh—no—not quite 
that, but something not unlike it. He 
wasn’t killed, though. It’s a long story. 
I'll tell you about it some day. 

CLauptus (protestingly) : Oh, come, 
Arthur, let’s have it now! 

ArTHUR (shaking his head with a 
smile of regret): Better to wait until a 
certain party is dead. I'll tell you one 
thing, though—never you count on a 
girl to see you through any such busi- 
ness. 

And thence a debate on the relative 
trustworthiness of the two sexes, 
Claudius chivalrous and championing 
the fair, of course, and Arthur belit- 
tling girls as a class, but grudgingly 
admitting certain desirable qualities to 
the prime of womanhood. He not in- 
frequently directed the conversation 
into this channel, I fancy. Arthur had 
a sister two years Claudius’ senior—a 
widow, beautiful in a dark, Levantine 
way, penniless and ambitious. She 
was a stenographer in the bucket shop 
in which he was himself employed, but 
she did not mean to continue as such 
any longer than it would take her to 
find a husband to her taste. 

When Arthur judged that the time 
had come, he arranged to have her 
spend her fortnight’s vacation at his 
bu-ch boarding house. Arthur was by 
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now quite indispensable to Claudius, 
whom he served as a sort of mental 
punching bag. By a subtle combina- 
tion of belittling shrugs, interjections, 
and facial expressions, and a kind of 
grudging approval of Claudius’ fer- 
vent theses that was infinitely clever, 
he kept the poor, simple-hearted sci- 
entist cavorting like a bull stuck full 
of banderillas, but, unlike the bull, 
rather enjoying the stimulation. Clau- 
dius’ system seemed to require it. But 
those of his friends like myself did not, 
and when things got so that one could 
scarcely snap away a cigarette stub at 
the Casa Pompeiana without danger of 
hitting Arthur, we stopped going there. 

Arthur was only waiting for the cue 
to shove his sister onto the stage. First 
Claudius took them for a picnic in his 
launch; then he had them over for 
luncheon at the Casa Pompeiana; then 
for bathing from his little beach, with 
tea on the terrace afterward. I as- 
sisted at one of these parties and, on 
leaving, wrung poor Claudius’ hand as 
that of one soon to explore the terra 
incognita whence it were idle to expect 
his return. 

Arthur’s sister Suzanne—Mrs, Bates 
—was really so pretty that it seemed as 
if she ought to be kept covered up— 
dark, luxuriant, voluptuous, with a ripe- 
lipped Italian face, her  brother’s 
straight, classic nose, and long, lan- 
guishing eyes. They had, however, 
nothing dreamy about them just then, 
but seemed to me to be making a swift, 
skilled inventory of Claudius’ lares et 
penates and other more practical ap- 
pointments of the Casa Pompeiana. 
For all of her seductiveness, I thought 
that her mouth and chin showed too 
great decision for such a harem type, 
and that she had temper as well as tem- 
perament. It seemed possible that, if 
crossed, she might maltreat the gold- 
fish and bite chunks out of the marble 
rim of the fishpool. I was glad to see 
that Cocky, Pussy, Polly, and Cholly 
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appeared to share my distrust, and did 
not try to tempt her caress. 

Poor old kind-hearted, easy-going 
Claudius! It was plain enough, for all 
her subtlety, that she had marked him 
for her own, There was no question, 
I most honestly believe, but that his 
personality appealed to her quite as 
much as his position and estate. It 
was just the sort that would. Fair, 
rugged, clear-skinned, strong, with his 
frosty blue eyes twinkling from under 
his bushy yellow eyebrows and a wide 
smile on his boyish face, he was quite 
the type to fill the amorous eye of any 
lady from the Levant. There was a 
glow in the chocolate eyes of Madame 
Suzanne that was not entirely fiscal, as 
they rested on Claudius in his faded 
blue bathing suit. I turned sadly away, 
wondering if the next generation of 
Claudii would be as fair to gaze upon. 

He gave her his frank, boyish confi- 
dence—she a lovely, palpitating widow, 
two years his senior and with a violent 
mash. Then he gave her a large can- 
teen of Perkins’ Love Gag—would that 
it had gagged her !—and then he kept on 
giving her things—good times mostly, 
shows and shore dinners and the like. 
But it was all so perfectly friendly. 
This unalloyed friendship must have 
made her want to bite. I doubt if 
Suzanne knew how to flirt. For one 
thing, she had probably never needed 
to, the other fellow having always 
pushed the fighting, and, besides, she 
took life too seriously and had too much 
sense. Neither was she common, any 
more than her brother. She was “lady- 
like.” She was always ladylike. La- 
dies, unfortunately, are not always 
ladylike. There are many cats which 
at times have better manners. 

Claudius kept: on giving Suzanne 
things until Arthur began to get wor- 
ried. There was too much of the small 
boy and not enough of the dominant 
male about Claudius for Arthur’s taste. 
He and Suzanne must have had puzzled 
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and anxious debates over what could 
possibly be wrong with Claudius’ sex 
—how I hate that word!—centers. 

Meanwhile, Claudius was thoroughly 
enjoying his life, what with his work, 
his books, and his congenial new 
friends. And then one day—a hot Sun- 
day in August, when the three were 
having supper on the terrace of the 
Casa Pompeiana, and Suzanne was 
sighing for a thunderstorm to cool her 
stifling room under the roof of the Fair- 
view Hotel—Claudius came to the Pass 
of the False Step and put his foot 
through it. 

“T should be very glad if you and 
Sydney”—it had become “Sydney” and 
“Claudius” soon after Suzanne’s advent 
—would stop the night here,” said he. 
“Tf this thunderstorm materializes, 
you'll get wet on your way back, and 
if it doesn’t, you’re apt to cook in the 
night. It’s always cool here.” 


There was a moment of hesitation 
on Suzanne’s part—not affected, but 


sincere. Then the invitation was ac- 
cepted. The following day, Claudius, 
elated with the pride and pleasure it 
gave him to act as host, invited them 
to remain his guests “for the rest of 
the season,” as he put it, with the 
vagueness characteristic of his social 
sense. He balked a little at Suzanne’s 
telling him how delighted she and Syd- 
ney would be to do so, but only on 
condition that he permit them to de- 
fray their share of the actual provi- 
sions and laundry bills. In the end, 
Claudius agreed to this, to the infinite 
disgust of Cocky, Pussy, Polly, Cholly, 
and myself, 


CHAPTER II, 


One crisp evening about the middle 
of October, Claudius left the plant to 
go directly to the Yale Club, there to 
dress for a dinner at the residence of 
Papa Perkins, widely known by reason 
of his benevolent features on his Love 
Gag, Baby’s Bath Sweetener, and other 
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products justly celebrated, not only in 
the home, but in the house of mirth. 
Bathroom, greenroom, vestry room, 
taproom—he permeated all precincts 
sacred and profane, did Papa Perkins. 
Claudius was very fond of him, as 


Anextremely youth- 
ful and radiant girl, 
standing at the en- 
trance to the peri- 
style with Claudius’ 
square, genial face 
showing over her 
shoulder. 


well as of Mama Perkins and-the Miss 
Perkinses. 

Suzanne and her brother were still 
his slightly paying guests at the Casa 
Pompeiana. The “end of the season” 
is a phrase as elastic as was Claudius’ 
whole-hearted hospitality. He enjoyed 
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his guests, and was in no hurry for 
them to leave. 

Claudius left the Perkins mansion at 
eleven and started to walk crosstown 
to the subway station. It was a clear, 
breezy night, and halfway down the 

block, Claudius 
stopped in the lee of 
a taxi drawn up to the 
curb and lighted a 
cigarette. 

How inscrutable 
are the trails to trou- 
ble! Claudius never 
indulged in alcoholics 
or tobacco except on 
Saturday night, this 
régime not being due 
to ethics or hygiene 
or the desire to cele- 
brate after six days’ 
work done, but be- 
cause, aS an expert 
synthetic compounder 
of exquisite aromas, 
it would not do to 
mar the delicacy of 
his olfactory sense. 
It is the same with a 
tea or coffee taster, 
especially the former ; 
these experts never 
indulge during the 
sampling season of 
about eight weeks. 
Claudius found that 
the intermission of 
Sunday left his nose 
as keen as ever, espe- 
cially as he did not 
carry his weekly dis- 
pensation to excess. 
This night happened 

to be Saturday; wherefore, Claudius, 
having enjoyed the output of Papa 
Perkins’ excellent cellar, felt the desire 
to smoke. So he lighted a match, and 
as it flared brightly, he became con- 
scious of a pair of eyes tugging at him 
from the taxi. 
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Consider the co- 
incidence—the only 
taxi in sight, the 
only night of the 
week when Claudius 
smoked, the only de- 
cent place to light a 
match, and the only 
pair of eyes that had 
succeeded in 
stabbing Claudius’ 
stable centers with 
Hertzian zigzags. 

The match blew 
out, its function un- 
fulfilled. Claudius 
immediately per- 
ceived that here was 
a derelict taxi gone 
aground. The after- 
starboard tire had 
been torpedoed 
when the crew had 
saved itself. There 
only the taxi 
and the pair of eyes. 
And then, as Clau- 
dius hung alongside 
to light another 
match and if neces- 
sary to render any 
assistance required, 
those eyes stabbed 
into his again, and 
through the open 
window a very young voice said trem- 
ulously: 

“Please take me away!” 

Such an appeal proceeding from a 
wreck is not to be resisted. 

“Take you where?” Claudius asked. 

“Anywhere,” replied the voice, which 
was as girlish and callow as the peep 
of a very young duck. “Quick, please, 
before Archie comes back!” 

“Where has Archie gone?” Claudius 
asked. He was under the conviction 
that he had to do with a little girl of 
eight or ten. ‘Who is Archie?” he con- 
tinued, in his rich, pleasant voice. 


ever 


Was 


Suzanne’s start was that of a cat at a 
near-by handclap. 
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The answer was 
upsetting : 

“Archie is my 
fiancé—or, at least, 
he was. I’ve changed 
my mind. If I'd 
known he drank, I’d 
never have run away 
with him—and I’m 
beginning to doubt 
he ever had an aunt 
who lived on Fifth 
Avenue.” 

“T don’t believe it 
myself,” said Clau- 
dius, whose mind 
worked _ quickly 
enough in emer- 
vencies. “I'll bet he 
never had an aunt, 
and, _1f .:sd,;.. she 
wouldn’t have lived 
on Fifth Avenue. 
Where do you want 
me to take you?” 

“T’m sure I don't 
know. The first 
thing is to get away 
before he comes 
back.” 

The door of the 
taxi opened, and she 
stepped out. Clau- 
dius gave her a star- 
tled glance,. and his 
mind was snapped back to its first im- 
pression. 

“Bless my soul,” said he, “it’s a little 
girl!” 

“What did you think it was 
gora cat?” came the tart reply. 

“But you're not old enough to get 
married!” he objected. “‘You’re not 
grown up!” 

“That’s what I’m beginning to think 
myself,” she answered composedly. 
“Come on, if you’re going to rescue me. 
We'd better beat it, or you might have 
to beat Archie. Then there’s the chauf- 
feur, who might help, as Archie must 


an An- 





Clarissa rushed out and gave her guardian a kiss, which he received absent-mindedly. 














owe him about twelve hundred dollars, 
What shall I do with this?’ And she 
poked at a cumbersome traveling bag 
in front. 

A favorable slant brought at this mo- 
ment a full-powered taxi beating to the 
westward, and this Claudius com- 
mandeered, 

“Can’t wait for this fellow all night,” 
said he to the driver, and told him to go 
to the Grand Central Station. That 
seemed to be as suitable a place as any 
in which to examine the situation. 

“Will you tell me your name?” he 
asked as they started off. 

“Clarissa Carlton,” she lisped. 

Claudius spun about and stared at her 
in the glare of an arc light. 

“Hanged if you’re not!” said he, and 
regarded her, crestfallen. 

He felt rather like a fool. Instead 
of saving a silly schoolgirl from a fatal 
step, here he was taking part in the 
escapade of a youthful stage favorite. 
He had recently seen Clarissa Carlton 
dance, and had thought it a shame that 
so lovely a creature should be exploited 
at so tender an age. 

But under the circumstances, he must 
make the best of it, so he decided to ex- 
amine her at leisure in a sheltered cor- 
ner of Delmonico’s, where staid sci- 
entists are not wont to entertain child 
dancers unless secure in the propriety 
of so doing. Besides, it was nearly 
midnight, and he had heard that stage 
ladies are always hungry at that 
hour. 

“Have you been to the theater to- 
night?” he asked, after having in- 
structed the driver. 

“Yes,” she answered, “for the last 
time. There’s been an awful row, and 
I’m a homeless outcast. I shall never 
dance again. I’d rather starve or drown 
myself—or get married,” 

From the tone of her voice, Claudius 
surmised that she was not far from 
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tears, so he began to talk in his pleas- 
ant voice, introducing himself and tell- 
ing her to cheer up, as it certainly 
could all be put right. Thus sooth- 
ingly buzzing, they reached the restau- 
rant, where Claudius. secured an in- 
conspicuous table in a corner and 
ordered an appetizing supper. Scruti- 
nized at close range, Clarissa was re- 
vealed as a very charming girl of sev- 
enteen, with nothing about her to 
suggest the stage. Her youthful figure 
was strong, supple, and symmetrical, 
with long arms and legs and a face that 
would have been babyish but for a firm 
chin and a pair of intensely expressive 
gray eyes set in a double fringe of dark 
lashes. She also had rich, dark-red 
hair. 

Warmed by Claudius’ sympathy and 
won by his perfect naturalness, she told 
her troubles. She was an orphan, the 
protégée of an actress who posed as 
her benefactress, but had been, in 
reality, a grasping cat of a patronne, 
exploiting the girl to her own profit. 
Certain managers had been a party to 
this. 

At last Clarissa, nobody’s little fool, 
had got enough of it. There had been 
quarrels, with a culminating fight this 
night, when Clarissa had balked flat and 
defied the powers that be to make her 
take a single step. Pressure had been 
employed, and in her extremity the 
poor child had telephoned to a suitor 
whom she knew slightly to come and 
rescue her. This he had managed, ar- 
riving at the theater in a taxi which 
had been tooling him from café to café 
most of the afternoon. He was a mere 
clandestine acquaintance of Clarissa’s, 
who had always been closely herded by 
her promoters, less for her virtue’s 
sake than for her stage value. 

Claudius was astonished to learn that, 
outside of her work, Clarissa knew 
scarcely a soul, had no intimate friends, 
led an utterly tiresome life, and was 
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heartily sick of the whole business. 
Though a little frightened, she was glad 
to have made the break and hoped never 
to pass through a stage entrance again. 
She had not the slightest idea in the 
world what she was going to do or 
how she was going to live. No more 
had Claudius. 

Anyhow, here Fate had dumped her 
on his hands, helpless and bewildered. 
Claudius, turning over the situation in 
his mind, could think of no better sanc- 
tuary for the present than the Casa 
Pompeiana, and he told himself how 
fortunate it was that a qualified chap- 
eron should be at that moment on the 
premises. He explained his plen to 
Clarissa, whose gray eyes regarded him 
as if he were a plumed prince sent to 
lead her out of the wood. She added 
to the varied list of the day’s emotions 
by falling immediately and violently in 
love. She would have started with 
Claudius then and there for the end of 
the world. 


CHAPTER III. 


When midnight failed to usher 
Claudius home, the desirous Suzanne 
grew fretful. On the rare occasions 
wher he had gone out alone at night, 
she had not retired until his return, this 
being part of her theory of conquest by 
erosion, She hoped so to habituate him 
to her companionship at any hour as to 
make it indispensable. Her brother 
seemed to have managed it, so why not 
she? 

It is only fair to say that her efforts 
were by no means the result of her am- 
bitions for material benefits alone. 
Claudius inspired her amative emotions 
in full. She really wanted him very 
badly. Everything about him appealed 
to her—his bright, scientific mind, his 
clean, vigorous body, and his clear, 
childish soul. She felt, also, his un- 
demonstrative, but intense social superi- 
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ority to all of the men she had known, 
Everything about him was of the best, 
It made her feel a little tarnished, some- 
times, although she actually was not 
tarnished at all, It was merely that 
Claudius was much her social su- 
perior, 

Midnight having passed, Suzanne de- 
cided that it might look too proprietary 
were she to remain up any longer, 
Hitherto she had always had a book or 
needlework as a pretext, if Claudius 
had stopped to reflect upon her waiting 
up, which he never had. And yet 
Suzanne was very loath to go to bed 
without some reward for a long, lonely 
evening. She had never succeeded in 
making friends with Cocky, Pussy, 
Polly, and Cholly. Cocky politely 
avoided her; Pussy flung back her ad- 
vances with a baleful yellow stare; 
Polly sidled to the far end of his 
T-perch, lifted his shoulders, and 
screamed “Yah!” and Cholly served her 
brother and her with the human re- 
sponsiveness of a vacuum cleaner. 

Suzanne arose from her morris chair, 
stepped out on the veranda, and looked 
up at the fat, full moon, She felt nerv- 
ous and in need of something and, as if 
directed by animal instinct, she re- 
entered the house, stepped across the 
court to Claudius’ room—the door of 
which was open—snapped on the light, 
and stood looking in with the covetous- 
ness of a cat regarding the canary cage. 
The room exhaled a_ well-groomed 
masculinity, unmarred by the effete top 
dressing of Perkins’ preparations. 
These were never entirely absent from 
Claudius’ person and effects. He lived 
and moved and had his being in an 
aura of scent, like a yogi in his ef- 
fulgence. But it was an agreeable med- 
ley of odors and impassioned the suf- 
fering Suzanne. 

She stared into the room, and it 
mocked her, There was a certain ele- 
mental spirit of Cholly about its per- 
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fect cleanliness and order, and this 
stuck out a long and pointed tongue at 
her. 

“Don’t you wish you could?” it de- 
rided, as her eyes passed from one pol- 
ished corner of the temple to another, 
finally to rest on the big brass bed, with 
its snowy linen, freshly changed that 
day, turned back with precision. 
Suzanne had never realized the extreme 
tidiness of the well-valeted bachelor. 
Few girls are really so well garnished. 
As for married folk, they usually have 
other things to think about than the ex- 
act military alignment of a dozen pairs 
of highly polished shoes. Some of 
Claudius’ now turned up their noses 
at Suzanne, who was wondering if it 
would ever be her privilege to set them 
straight. 


“If there’s any one thing that 
get’s my goat,”’ said he, ‘‘it’s 
any hint o’ scandal aimed at 


my womenfolks. I just been 

through one divorce action on 

that account, as Syd, here, can 
tell you.’’ 
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It was at this moment that, as if to 
throw brine on the scars resulting from 
the flagellation of her feelings, there 
rippled through the suddenly opened 
front door of the Casa Pompeiana a 
girlish laugh, swept in, as it were, by 
a rush of crisp autumn air. Suzanne’s 
start was that of a cat at a near-by 
handclap. She snapped off ‘the light 
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guiltily, knowing that Claudius must 
have seen it shimmering through the 
slits of the iron shutters; then spun 
about to see an extremely youthful and 
radiant girl, in a fawn-covered opera 
cloak with a fur collar, standing at the 
entrance to the peristyle with Claudius’ 
square, genial face showing over her 
shoulder. 

One must admit that it was trying for 
Suzanne. She was certainly entitled to 
great credit for the aplomb with which 
she met the situation. Claudius, in his 
little-boyish way, described precisely 
what had happened, taking Clarissa’s 
presence in-his house as much for 
granted as might a sea captain that of 
a rescued castaway. There was really 
nothing for the amazed Suzanne to say. 
Claudius’ dispensations of his own af- 
fairs had the cheerful finality of a fall- 
ing tree. So, in loco chaperonis, 
Suzanne placed the new household pet 
in the remaining guest room and, hav- 
ing tucked her up with gentle hands 
which itched to strangle her, came out 
to compliment Claudius on his find. 

“But what in the world is she going 
to do?” asked Suzanne. 

“Blessed if I know,” Claudius an- 
swered contentedly. “However, there’s 
no hurry. She’s very young.” 

Suzanne regarded him strangely. 

“Why don’t you adopt her?” she 
asked, with uncontrollable sarcasm; 
then stared amazed at Claudius as he 
whirled about with a beaming face. 

“There you’ve struck it!” said he 
enthusiastically. “I knew you would, 
with your bright, active mind, Suzanne! 
That’s precisely what I’ve made up my 
mind to do.” 


mouth and eyes. 

“T had it all worked out before we 
left Del’s,” said Claudius eagerly. 
“Now just see how things happen. You 
remember that book I was glued to 
about a month ago?” 
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“*Van Duyven’s Ward’?’ Suzanne 
asked, and raised her eyebrows. She 
had discovered Claudius’ curious vul- 
nérability. 

“Yes. You wouldn’t read it, you™ 
know—said it was trash. Well, all the] 
same, that book made a big impression: 
on me. This chap Van Duyven, a club- 
man and man-about-town, with a de- 4 
cent independent income, has never 
wanted to marry—is pretty cynical 
about matrimony, and likes his free- 4} 
dom and all that. But he’s not a bad 
sort, and has perfectly good sense, and © 
when he reaches his fortieth birthday, 
he begins to think that maybe he has | 
missed something. There’s a woman of | 
about his own age that’s always been in 
love with him, but he’s never seemed to 7 
think of her in that light, though all 
their friends know that she’s crazy 
about him and has never married on his 
account. 

“Well, the night of his fortieth birth- 
day, he goes out to celebrate all by him- 
self—wants to think matters over. In 
the course of the evening, he meets this 
poor little waif of a girl, and at. first— 
well, sort of picks her out for his prey, 
don’t you know? But while they’re at 
supper, she tells him her story, and he 
gets sorry for her and finally ends up 
by adopting her. Then she falls in love 
with him, of course, and’ there’s a whole 
lot of truck that I skipped. But in the 
end-——” 

“He marries her, of course,” said 
Suzanne. 

“No, she gets it into her head that 
this other woman could make him a lot 
happier, so she engineers it in some way 
or other to get ’em clinched, and then 
swims out to sea and drowns herself. 
All that long-suffering sentimental rot 
gets past me unfiltered. The part that 
appealed to my imagination was their 
life for a while after he’d adopted her. 
It was perfectly charming—sort of an 
idyl. You see, he was just twice her 
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age, and looked on her as a sort of 
ready-made grown-up daughter—just 
what he’d always wanted. She was 
fresh and pretty and sweet and enter- 
taining and kept him cheered up and 
made him take a new interest in things. 
I thought at the time how bully it must 
have been, and finally nothing would 
do but I must scare up a girl and adopt 
her. But that’s not so easy as it sounds, 
and finally I gave up the idea. Then to- 
night, while talking with Clarissa, it all 
came back twice as strong.” He gave a 
short laugh. 

“What does she think about it?” 
Suzanne asked. 

“Oh, she’s game.” Claudius laughed 
again boyishly, as if at some amusing 
recollection. “Oh, I s’pose it’s all 
nonsense and couldn’t be managed at 
all, but just the same, there’s no rea- 
son why we shouldn’t have the fun of 
making believe.” He reached down to 
tug caressingly at the silky ears of 
Cocky, who was standing very still, 


his head against Claudius’ knee. “Any- 
how, there’s nothing to prevent my of- 
fering her sanctuary for the time be- 


ing, poor kid. 
mine. 


Well, the winks for 
Nighty-night.” 

And with a cheerful nod, he lounged 
into the forbidden land. 


CHAPTER IV. 

There are moments of such extreme 
vexation in the life of a rattlesnake, it 
is said, that the reptile turns and buries 
its fangs in its own body, expiring some 
minutes later. The first part of this 
assertion may be true, but we decline 
to believe that the snake dies of its 
own posion. No such luck for the rest 
of us. 

But this silly snake had nothing on 
Suzanne as she turned and twisted be- 
tween the cold sheets and thought of 
the child dancer next door. It is to be 
feared that the whole atmosphere of 
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the Casa Pompeiana was a little hectic. 
Arthur, who possessed a strong sub- 
jective sense, had wakened himself 
when Claudius had come in and had 
assayed the situation through his tran- 
som, then gone back to bed to bring his 
astute mind into action. Claudius was 
excited at the prospect of having an 
adopted daughter, like Van Duyven. 
Clarissa, in the augmenting fever of 
her first love, was wondering just how 
she would handle Claudius when he 
was her husband, as she firmly intended 
him to be, and how best to rid the house 
immediately of the dark, designing 
beauty with the cold hands, deciding 
finally that she had better read up on 
poisons in a monthly magazine for 
young girls. But the state of Suzanne’s 
soul should not be approached with 
flippancy. Clarissa’s advent had turned 
her frankly criminal, almost like our 
rattlesnake, in her relations to her- 
self. 

This was merely the early effer- 
vescence of the enzyme. The ebulli- 
tion increased as Claudius, in his sane 
and quiet way, took up Clarissa’s case 
through the proper legal channels, ob- 
taining thereby a decree in her favor, 
establishing her liberty of choice in the 
matter of a guardian for the few re- 
maining months of her minority and 
a judgment awarding her a very con- 
siderable sum of her theatrical earn- 
ings. There was a good deal of pub- 
licity and newspaper notoriety about 
the business, but Claudius did not mind. 
He pointed out that he was doing a 
worthy act and that Perkins’ prepara- 
tions were getting a lot of valuable free 
advertising. 

Of course he had not the slightest 
suspicion that he had fallen in love with 
Clarissa at first sight. Why should he 
have recognized the look of an unknown 
country? He thought his sentiments 
purely paternal. Besides, love, to 
Claudius, meant marriage, and he had 
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long since decided never to marry. He 
shuddered with dread at the thought 
of losing his personal liberty, and he 
could not imagine himself remaining 
faithful to any one woman for any 
length of time. Like most young men 
_ of his class, he had had his feminine 
episodes, but never anything that could 
not be terminated by the slam of a 
door. 

Suzanne suspected much of this, and 
realized that she would have to do one 
of two things—strike hard and soon or 
acknowledge failure. Her theory of 
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‘** Managed!” Claudius 
groaned. ‘‘I should say 
I had! I’ve managed 
to compromise poor 
Suzanne so that the 
rascal she was engaged 
to has given her the 
double cross.”’ 
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erosion had been reasonable up to the 
advent of Clarissa, but with a child 
dancer skipping about the premises it 
became impractical. 

When discouraged with the workings 
of her own mind, Suzanne was wont 
to consult that of her brother Syd. She 
knew, of course, that his was a cheap, 
tricky, skin-the-cat sort of a brain, of 
which the workings were masked by a 
knowing facial expression and a cynical 
reticence of manner, but it had, never- 
theless, a certain weasel cunning, and 
it had already given proof of its abil- 

ity to bamboozle the 
simple-hearted Clau- 
dius. So she. con- 
sulted this sage, who 
listened and smoked 
and . nodded_=—=s and 
sneered, and_ then, 
having got her into 
such a state of nerv- 
ous irritation that she 
was ready to scream, 
outlined a_ shyster 
trick that disgusted 
Suzanne and gave her 
hope. 

Its first projection 
on Claudius was that 
of a pale and shame- 
faced chaperon trying 
to tell him that she 
and Sydney must 
leave the Casa Pom- 

peiana, where she 
had known the 
first real peace 
and happiness of 
her life. Why? 
Oh—please not to 
insist upon her 
saying at 
this mo- 
ment! La- 
ter, perhaps 
— when — 
when _ she 
knew better 











just how—just what—just where 
Oh, it was really nothing for her to 
bother Claudius about—but they really 
felt that they ought to‘ leave. Nobody 
would ever know how sweet and dear 
it had all been, nor could he ever re- 
alize how his—his Tears and exit. 

Next came the interrogatory of 
Arthur by Claudius. What the deuce 
was it all about? Didn’t he know? 

Noncommittal shrug and drawing 
down of corner of mouth. Oh, he had 
his suspicions. 

Couldn’t have been anybody talking, 
could there? What the deuce was there 
to talk about? Jas it that? 

Well, not precisely—that is, no scan- 
dal, of course, or anything like that. 

“Oh, hell, what the devil, then,” 
Claudius wanted to know. He felt that 
he had a right to know. Was it some- 
body who felt he had a claim on 
Suzanne? 

Brief nod on Arthur’s part and up- 
ward glance, with lifting of the eye- 
brows. Arthur thought sg, but couldn’t 
yet be sure. Leave it to him. He'd 
be able to tell in a day or so. Any- 
how, Claudius wasn’t to let it worry 
him. It was Suzanne’s own fault. 

The pair departed the following day, 
to the sincere regret of Claudius and the 
infinite relish of Cocky, Pussy, Polly, 
and Cholly, and the more exuberant de- 
light of Clarissa, who, by the way, had 
been admitted to the high regard of this 
quartet. She hugged Cocky and gave 
him a nougat, gave Pussy a smelt, Polly 
a bunch of raisins, and Cholly five dol- 
lars. Then she rushed out and gave her 
guardian a kiss, which he received ab- 
sent-mindedly. She repeated the mo- 
tion when he suddenly woke up with a 
start, stared at her, and said: 

“By Jiminy—what about your chap- 
eron?” 

“You don’t need one with a guard- 
ian,” said Clarissa. 

“Oh—don’t you? I wasn’t sure. 
What the deuce could have happened?” 
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“If you ask me,” said Clarissa, “she’s 
probably got a beau that’s just come 
back from Europe and is sore at her 
having lived here with you for the last 
four months.” 

“That’s not the way to put it, young 
lady,” Claudius growled. “She and 
her brother have been living in my 
house as paying guests.” 

Clarissa tossed her head. 

“Well, guardy, look out that you 
don’t have to pay them for doing it be- 
fore you get through. I know their 
kind. In the theaters they fight them 
with insect powder.” 

“Do you want me to put you to bed?” 
Claudius threatened, and went out, 
much troubled. 

The Arthurs’ move in clearing out 
of the Casa Pompeiana was rather well 
planned, being calculated to upset 
Claudius’ equanimity and at the same 
time leave him with an unpleasant lack 
of the mature counsel of friends while 
much disturbed. He was also sup- 
posed to miss Suzanne’s pretty person 
and vivacious cheer, though it was ad- 
mitted that the presence of the child 
dancer might mitigate this loss. But 
miss Suzanne he did, without doubt, 
and late the following afternoon, the 
state of his disquiet over the mysteri- 
ous business was such that he tele- 
phoned Arthur and asked him to dine 
with him at the Arena. Arthur was 
sorry, but thought he’d better go home 
for dinner. Ought not to leave Suzanne 
alone all evening. Yes, feeling pretty 
badly—all broken up, poor girl, but he 
thought she’d be all right in a few days. 
No, don’t worry. What? Yes, he 
could lunch with Claudius the next day. 
Sure. Well, Schultze’s, on William 
Street. Twelve-thirty—all right. 

Poor Claudius scarcely slept a wink 
that night. He had the peculiar quality 
of mind which is undisturbed by the 
roar of cannon, but cannot support the 
buzz of a mosquito. Clarissa’s theory 
seemed to him to be sound, and he won- 
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dered what he could possibly do about 
it. Then he got to worrying about 
Clarissa and how he could best mold 
the dear child’s future. He really need 
not have lost any sleep over this prob- 
lem. All he had to do was to ask 
Clarissa, 

He was nervous and almost appre- 
hensive when he met Arthur at the 
restaurant the next day. Arthur ob- 
served his disquiet with sly satisfac- 
tion. He himself wore a mantle of 
cynical gloom. As usually happens, the 
trouble was served with the coffee, 
which is supposed to be in some sort a 
corrective. 

“Look here, Sydney,” said Claudius, 
“T want you to tell me about Suzanne. 
You must know what’s the matter by 
this time.” 

“Oh, what’s the use? 
can help. Better forget it.” Shrug and 
backward tilt of head to exhale smoke. 

“T don’t care, I want to know. I’ve 
got a right to know.” 

“Told me not to tell you.” 

“T don’t care if she did. You tell me, 
anyhow. Clarissa has got me all upset 
about it. She’s got a fool theory that 
somebody’s been criticizing Suzanne for 
accepting my hospitality.” 

Puff, puff, eyes still on ceiling. 

“Clarissa guessed right first time. 
Suzanne was due to get married the 
first of the year. All off now. Noth- 
ing doing. Our own fault. Never 
thought this man, Lehr, was such a jeal- 
ous chump. Wouldn’t have let Su- 
zanne accept your hospitality.” Puff, 
puff, cigarette ashes thoughtfully 
brushed away with little finger bearing 
heavy red-gold seal ring engraved with 
a device that might have been a skunk 
rampant on field argent, and trimmings. 
Arthur had cribbed it from “Heraldry.” 
“Lehr didn’t want the engagement an- 
nounced because his divorce was pend- 
ing. Theatrical business. All kinds of 
money. Just got back from Europe, 
where he’s been after plays.” Shrug 


Nothing you 


and general expression of intense pes- 
simism. 

Throughout this monologue, Claudius 
had sat staring at his guest like a gold- 
fish from its globe. Not only was he ap- 
palled by the actual facts of the case, 
but shocked at their vulgar crudity. 
Fancy a person named Lehr, in the thea- 
ter business, breaking with his fiancée 
because, with her brother, she had been 
living in the house of a person of 
Claudius’ position! Besides, it was not 
as if Suzanne were a young girl. A 
widow of nearly forty, and a business 
woman at that, was not supposed to be 
kept in a glass case. 

“He must be crazy!” 
claimed. 

“That’s what I told him,” Arthur an- 
swered. “Oh, what’s the use? He 
wouldn’t listen to reason. No, it’s all 
off. He’s going out to the slope in a 
couple of days. That’s the last we'll 
see of him.” 

Claudius’ heart sank. This, then, was 
to be the result of his unfortunate hos- 
pitality ! 

“T suppose Suzanne is pretty badly 
broken up,” said he miserably. 

“Um—y-y-ess, in a way.” Head half 
cocked, eyes half closed, corner of 
mouth drawn down, and angle of jaw 
scratched by two long finger nails neatly 
manicured. “She was never what you 
might call in love with Lehr, but she 
liked him well enough, and had set her 
heart on being married. She can’t bear 
to be alone, and she can’t count on my 
company for the rest of her life. She’s 
the kind that ought to have a home of 
her own. Domestic and affectionate, 
with a warm heart and none of those 
silly ideas that women have nowadays. 
3ut she was never much good as a busi- 
ness woman. Not that sort. It’s only 
my influence that keeps her job for her 
now. If she lost that, I don’t know 
what she’d do. Something reckless, 
I’m afraid. Pretty intense.” Slow 
shake of the head and distant gaze 


Claudius ex- 








fastened on astral picture of Suzanne 
a king’s favorite. 

“Look here, Sydney,” said Claudius, 
“suppose I go and talk to this man Lehr, 
myself. When he sees the sort of chap 
I am, he may feel differently about it. 
I can’t sit idly by and see Suzanne’s 
future ruined. It’s not only a question 
of friendship, but I feel responsible, in 
a way. If I hadn’t persuaded you both 
to stop on at my place”—his persuasion 
had been about that required to make 
a tramp accept a beer—‘this thing 
never would have happened, would 
it?” 

“Perhaps not,” murmured Arthur, 
his dark lashes veiling the exultation in 
his eyes, “but that wasn’t your fault.” 

“Well, it was my doing, then. Where 
does this Lehr person keep himself and 
when can I catch him?” 

“H’m,” glancing at poor, suffering 
Claudius as the president’s doorman 
might eye a _seersuckered lobbyist. 
“Not sure that he’d see you. Might 
try, though. He’s stopping at the Mc- 
Alpin. See if I can get him on the 
phone—that is, if you insist.” 

“T do!” Claudius exploded. “I mean 
to see him if I have to break in on him 
with an ax!” Which determination 
Arthur, the astute, had perfectly pre- 
divined. 

Leaving Claudius in a horrible state 
of nerves, Arthur disappeared, to be 
gone nearly ten minutes. He filtered 
back wearing an air of modified suc- 
cess. 

“Well?” quacked Claudius, through 
a parched throat. 

“Oh, I managed it,” sinking wearily 
into his chair and languidly lighting a 
cigarette. “Says he can only give you 
five minutes in his rooms at the hotel. 
Refused first off, but gave in as a spe- 
cial favor to me. Care to have me go 
up there with you, Claudius?” 

“Of course,” Claudius answered. “I 
want you to hear what I say to him.” 
So, darkly shadowed by his jackal, 
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he plunged through the bulbous cli- 
entele of the restaurant and sank into 
the subway, which seemed to drag like 
a winged duck, so great was his haste 
to have the hateful business over with. 
He had once gone far more cheerfully 
to have his appendix out. 

The worst feature of this fix was 
what to do in case of failure with the 
outraged Mr. Lehr. Alas! The most 
recent novel that Claudius had read out- 
lined his duty with the vivid penciling 
of a cinematograph screen sketch. 
Noblesse oblige! The amende honor- 
able! If, throwgh his fault, Suzanne 
were to lose a prospective spouse, it was 
up to him to enlist himself in her serv- 
ice or hire a substitute. He thought 
wildly for a second of the latter, but 
dismissed the idea in despair. 

Some weeks ago, it would not have 
seemed to Claudius so great a calamity 
had the obligation arisen to share with 
Suzanne his bed and board. But now 
he writhed like an angleworm on a 
hook. Such a sacrifice meant the col- 
lapse of all that he held most dear. It 
would mean an urban life with restau- 
rants and theaters and cabarets and 
tango teas and night life and stuffy 
rooms, for Suzanne adored all those 
disgusting things. No more Casa Pom- 
peiana; no more delightful days and 
evenings with Cocky, Pussy, Polly, 
Cholly, and the child dancer. 

It is doubtful if he realized at that 
moment how large a part the child 
dancer played in the piece. Perhaps 
the part of him most offended by the 
filthy business was his extreme gentil- 
ity, his fastidious sense of social del- 
icacy and refinement. He seemed to 
himself to have got somehow mixed up 
in the stews. His errand disgusted him 
to the point of nausea. He, Claudius 
Hanson, an American gentleman of the 
upper class, on his way to persuade a 
theatrical person named Lehr that a 
woman guest recently entertained at his 
home had remained unpolluted through 
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this experience and, failing to convince 
the exigent Mr. Lehr of the truth of 
this, to present himself later before the 
said lady and offer to devote the rest 
of his life to the sincere effort of com- 
pensating her for the lack of Lehr! 
Phaugh! Claudius spat thoughtlessly 
upon the floor of the car. 

“Look out!” warned Arthur. “They 
can pinch you for spitting.” 

Gurgles welled from Claudius, but 
he spat no more. They did not indulge 
in much more conversation, and those 
who saw them enter the hotel might 
have doubted the sincerity of their 
friendship. Mr. Lehr kept them wait- 
ing for about twenty infuriating min- 
utes before having them flicked up to 
his room. 

Much constrained, and resting nega- 
tively against Arthur’s immoral sup- 
port, Claudius entered, to behold a very 
large man—almost a giant, in fact— 
bulging the dimensions of the encircling 
gloom. He was seated at the writing 
desk and had not seen fit to do his 
guests so much honor as to put on his 
coat. Or it may have been that he 
thought it might be just as well to have 
his arms free. A dab of red paint 
would have given a green reaction 
against his face, which was principally 
distinguished because of its appearing 
to stop halfway from the top of his 
forehead to his chin. The lower hem- 
isphere was lumpy jaw. He had also a 
blighted mustache. His clothes were in 
season. 

Out of this massive pulp struggled 
a look of real intelligence which encour- 
aged Claudius, making him feel that, 
after all, he had to do with a human 
being having some claim to intellectu- 
ality and not the mere avatar of a trag- 
lodyte. On their way uptown, Arthur 
had let fall one or two subtle admoni- 
tions of the caution to be observed in 
approaching Mr. Lehr on _ personal 
topics, he being short of patience. The 
man might prove positively dangerous 
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if crossed. Treat him right and he was 
mild as a lamb. All of which was lost 
on Claudius, who happened to be think- 
ing about something else. 

Then Lehr whirled about with a 
grunt, and Claudius thought how dis- 
gusting he was. 

“Hah-de-do, Syd,” he grunted, and 
then, to Claudius, “Glad t’ know you, 
Mr. Hanson, Have a chair.” 

Claudius muttered a word of thanks 
and sat, marveling at Suzanne’s taste. 
Instead of being disgusted, though, 1 
made him very sorry for her. He de- 
cided that it must be difficult for a 
woman of thirty-odd, with no money, 
to marry, beautiful though she be, and 
that merely being pleasing to the sight 
and touch could not be much of an as- 
set; certainly not with such a person 
as Lehr appeared to be. 

This recalcitrant suitor, who at that 
moment reminded Claudius of a boar, 
stabbed at him with a pair of small, 
shifty eyes and then said in a harsh 
bass: 

“Syd, here, tells me you feel sore 
about my breaking with his sister 
‘count of her spending the summer at 
your place.” 

“Quite so,” Claudius answered 
stiffly. “I should object to any intima- 
tion that a woman could not accept my 
hospitality without damage to her repu- 
tation. I make it my care to see that 
the conventions are properly observed. 
In Mrs. Bates’ case, such insinuations 
are not only insulting, but ridiculous. 
Her brother was under the same roof, 
in the same office during the day, and 
in the next room at night. Besides 
that, one ought to consider the personal 
characters of Mrs. Bates and myself.” 

Lehr puffed out his lips. 

“That’s just the point, my friend,” 
said he. “All I know about your char- 
acter is what I’ve read in the papers. 
I’ve never been over-particular or 
squeamish, but I ain’t stuck on having 
the folks that know me say: ‘Lehr’s 
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new wife? Sure, a little bit of all right. 
She spent the summer before they were 
married with this perfume fella that 
kidnaped Clarissa Carlton,’ ” 

Nausea spread its gray mantle over 
Claudius. He had a sickening sense of 
being tripped, netted, and bound. He 
felt the utter hopelessness of explain- 
ing the child dancer to such a man as 
Lehr. Besides, to what good? He per- 
ceived that it was not doubt of the 
chaste Suzanne that had galled the levi- 
athan before him, but the shrinking 


She put aside her own 

work and lent herself 

to the task of rescue. 

We were at it three 

days before we got re- 
sults. 


dread of “what folks would say.” 
Claudius, also, had little doubt but that 
they would say it. Lehr leaned back 
in his chair, clasped his fat hands in 
front of his paunch, and regarded 
Claudius sympathetically. 

“Tf there’s any one thing that gets my 
goat,” said he, “it’s any hint o’ scan- 
dal aimed at my womenfolks, I just 
been through one divorce action on that 
account, as Syd, here, can tell you, and 
the burned child dreads thed@ire. I ap- 


preciate your sentiments in comin’ here, 
Mr. Hanson, and they do you credit. 
Anybody that ain’t blind can see that 
you're a man of honor,-and believe me, 
now that I’ve had the chance to look 
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you over, I’m convinced that you’re a 
slandered man.” 
Short, quick nods on the part of 
Arthur, indicative of “That’s no lie.” 
This unanimous vote of confidence 
stung Claudius like a kick in the shins. 
“Very kind of you, I’m sure,” said 
he curtly, “but I should prefer to hear 
you say that you are convinced of Mrs. 
Bates’ absolute freedom from the slight- 
est suggestion of indiscreet behavior.” 
“Oh, that goes without saying,” an- 
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swered Mr. Lehr affably. “Nobody 
that knows Susy could ever have the 
slightest doubt about her. She’s one 
woman in a million; not only in her 
conduct, but every way—looks, disposi- 
tion, everything.” He spread his flukes 
expansively, looking now more like a 
benevolent whale than a boar. Claudius 
observed him with growing animosity. 

“Then, feeling this way about Mrs. 
Bates,” said he, cutting his words with 
the precision of one who adds the re- 
agent drop by drop, “are you going to 
let yourself be scared out of keeping 
your promise to her because you’re 
afraid a few fools might couple her 
name with mine?” 

Mr. Lehr smiled indulgently. Exam- 
ining the portrait of a whale, one may 
form an estimate of that smile. There 
was in it a hint of vast complacency 
as of a whale hugging itself in silly 
glee at its cleverness in not being caught 
in an eel pot. Mr. Lehr leaned for- 
ward and tapped Claudius’ knee with 
a blobby middle finger. 

“Say,” said he, “do I look like a 
party that would scare easy?” 

Eyebrow wigwags from Arthur to 
Claudius, Message: “A legion of cops 
couldn’t scare that man.” 

Answer from Claudius’ pale, dis- 
tressed face: “Nonsense! He was born 
scared, like you. But that doesn’t help 
Suzanne.” , 

Mr. Lehr continued the tapping 
process, which hurt Claudius more 
than he could endure, compelling him 
to shift knees. 

“T’m going to tell you something I 
didn’t mean to. Syd knows it. Let me 
alone, Syd. I know what’s best. Well, 
the truth of the matter is, Mr. Hanson, 
that I’ve got pretty good reason to be- 
lieve that, while Susy may have jhought 
a lot of me when I sailed for Europe, 
just this minute your little finger means 
more to her than my whole carcass”— 
“Word I’ve been trying to think of,” 
thought Claudius, “stranded carcass of 
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a whale”’—“and I’m just enough of a 
man of the world to realize that if you 
can’t get what you love, you got to love 
what you get. J/’ve got the mitt—or at 
least that’s the way it looks to me. 
Anyhow, I’m acting on that idea, and 
so far as I’m concerned, it’s final. 
*Xcuse me.” He glanced at his watch, 
then looked up at Claudius. “Hope you 
understand my p’sition.” 

“Oh, yes, quite,” said Claudius, and 
rose. “So far as I can see, I’ve made 
a good deal of a fool of myself. It 
seems to come natural to me.” He 
glared at Lehr, his blue eyes blazing 
with the fires of martyrdom. “How- 
ever, let’s hope it may work out all 
right. I shall do what I can to 
straighten out the mess. Good after- 
noon.” And he went out of the door 
with a preoccupied air, apparently 
oblivious to winks, nods, shrugs, jerks, 
and other titivations of his erstwhile 
guest. 


CHAPTER V. 


Claudius’ return to the Casa Pom- 
peiana, with measured step and valedic- 
torian air, might have dismayed a wife 
or a tax collector, but had no apparent 
effect of depression on Cocky, Pussy, 
Polly, Cholly, and the child dancer. 
These welcomed him with the joyous 
abandon peculiar to playthings. 

Cocky, since the departure of 
Suzanne, had lost his self-conscious 
air, and stood squarely on his doggy 
legs, accepting the caresses felt to be 
his due without that constraint caused 
by the presence of an envious third 
person. Pussy worked the supple pelt 
over the arch of her back without the 
flat yellow glare always ready for her 
rival, inviting the caress of her master. 
Polly rapped his beak against the 
T-frame, sidled up to Claudius, threat- 
ening his fingers with instant amputa- 
tion, chuckled indulgently, and mounted 
to his shoulder, where he pinched the 
lobe of his ear and whispered raucously : 









“Oh, go to hell!” Cholly spun giddily 
through all the various architectural 
features of the Casa Pompeiana, finally 
pirouetting on the parquet to announce: 
“Dinne’ leddy. Please all chow.” 

And the child dancer? She came up 
to Claudius very timidly and said that 
she hoped he had managed. 

“Managed!” Claudius groaned. “I 
should say I had! I’ve managed to 
compromise poor Suzanne so that the 
rascal she was engaged to has given 
her the double cross. He even had the 
gheek to tell me that he had reason to 
suppose she’d lost her taste for him in 
my favor. He implied that it was more 
on this account that he had turned her 
down than because of my having com- 
promised her.” 

“Did you hit him very hard?” asked 
the child dancer. 

“T didn’t hit him at all, though I must 
say I felt like it for a moment or two. 
But what’s the use of punching a 
whale? You would need a harpoon to 
do him any good. Such a mess! That 
damn’ Arthur trying to make me think 
the brute such a wonder! It spoiled 
my opinion of Sydney. Made me want 
to punch him,” 

“It wouldn’t have been a lick amiss,” 
said the child dancer. 

“Oh, you couldn’t think of hitting 
Sydney. Just imagine how it would jar 
his works! He might stop running.” 

“Not until he got under the bed,” 
said Clarissa. “What are you going to 
do about the female of his species?” 

“Nothing much,” he said. “Just offer 
to marry her—that’s all.” 

Clarissa straightened her eyebrows. 

“In other words, ruin three lives in 
trying to make amends for a venal sin.”’ 

Claudius gagged over the last lone 
oyster in his stew. 

“How about me?” she asked, with 
the expression of a Boadecia about to 
endure the lictor’s rods. “Do I count 
for nothing in your selfish scheme of 
life?” 
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Claudius buried his tormented face in 
the napkin. 

“Of course you do,” he _ burbled. 
“T’ve decided to marry you to my pros- 
pective brother-in-l ” He choked 
and could not go on. 





The child dancer must have had some 
sense, because she sent for me. 

There was no use in trying to do any- 
thing at all with Claudius. Nor did I 
feel that I could count on as much as- 
sistance as might have been expected 
from the inexperience of Clarissa. My 
active helper was Cholly. 

“He mos’ clazy,” said this intelligent 
ex-citizen of Hang Kow, referring to 
his master. “He likee li'l’ gel whole 
heap, all samee she likee him. Why 
mally Mis’ Bate? I no know. She no 
good. Bes’ mally pletty gel. Have 
good time. Mis’ Bate’, she damn’ ol’. 
Pletty soon no good.” 

There seemed to be a great deal of 
truth in Cholly’s commentary. Of 
course, many of us love the old things 
—but not to marry them. I deter- 
mined, after talking to Cholly, to make 
Claudius marry a new thing if possible, 
and the way I went about it was this: 

“Claudius, now that you've got 
through talking about how much you’ve 
compromised Mrs. Bates—— _ I beg 
your pardon. Thought you had made 
up your mind Pe 

“What do you mean, Bill?” he asked. 

“Well, to save time,’ I answered, 
‘what about Clarissa?” 

“Well,” said he, “what about 
Clarissa?” 

“You have compromised her,” I an- 
swered, and was going on to explain 
when Claudius struck me viciously. 

“Bill,” said he, “if you repeat that 
word, I shall slay you and bury your 
carcass in the tide!” He leaned for- 
ward and looked at me appealingly. 
“Do you really think I have?” he 
asked. ; 

“There’s no question of that,” I an- 
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swered, in a stern voice. 

her and wish to marry her.” 
There was no good in that cheap 

stuff, so presently I went away. 


‘But I love 


CHAPTER VI. 

The child dancer seemed to think 
that I ought to’ be able to manage it 
somehow, so of course I had to. We 
took counsel together, and the result 
of the conclave was that I went to that 
sad and dreary pile of stones on Forty- 
second Street and hunted hours and 
hours for a book to influence Claudius. 

My experiment proved interesting 
because a girl with wide gray eyes 
caught the idea. She seemed to be a 
very sympathetic person and to know 
books, and, observing my list of book 
reviews and the heap of current fiction 
I drew, waded through, and returned, 
she finally asked me what I was looking 
fag, saying that she herself was a book 
reviewer and might be able to help me. 
So I thankfully took her into my con- 
fidence—told her that my best friend 
was in a fair way to make a mess of his 
life and that the only stimulus to which 
he reacted was that of the printed page, 
preferably fiction. This aroused her 
curiosity and, seeing that it was not 
merely idle, I explained the whole busi- 
ness. I think she must have laughed 
ten minutes without stopping; then she 
put aside her own work and lent her- 
self to the task of rescue. 

We were at it three days before we 
got results. The story which we stum- 
bled on as a corrective for Claudius’ 
quixotism might have been written with 
that distinct purpose, being the tale of 
a highly honorable chump who per- 
mitted himself to be victimized by a 
designing cat in such a silly way that 
one had scarcely the patience to read it. 
3ut it was just the sort of sentimental 
drool to appeal to Claudius. The 
subtlety of the yarn, in its perfect ap- 
plication to Claudius’ case, was the clev- 
erly worked-out demonstration of the 
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infinite folly of a man’s trying to square 
his account with a woman by marrying 
her. If he dislikes her enough to make 
his marriage a penalty, he might better 
choke her at once and be done with it, 

Having found the antidote, as we 
hoped, the next thing was to administer 
it without the use of a gag and a tube, 
Claudius would have smelled a rat if 
I had tried to bell him with that book, 
Here Miss Grayling, my library friend, 
stepped into the breach. She got the 
reviewing of the book, which was just 
out, and I took the child dancer into the 
plot and had her force the review dn 
Claudius in the Times. He swallowed 
it, sinker and all, bought the book the 
very next day, and sat up with it all 
night. He rang me up at ten o’clock the 
following morning, asking me to lunch 
at the Savarin and discuss it with him, 
I primed him up, and that night he 
called on Suzanne. 

Just what passed between them I 
never knew, but I think it probable that 
there may have been certain concession 
on both sides, followed by an honorable 
and enduring peace, because, when I 
took Miss Grayling to inspect Claudius 
and the Casa Pompeiana some days 
later, the first thing by which we were 
forcibly struck on_ entering was the 
child dancer fleeing from the righteous 
wrath of her guardian, who had been 
at work on a new synthetic compound. 
Apparently Clarissa had been muddling 
about and capsized a jar containing 
a thousand dollars’ worth of smell. 

But I didn’t mind the smell becausé 
I was so pleased to find Claudius back 
on the job. That meant a clear sky, 
good barometric conditions, and no 
danger of Vesusius spewing red-hot 
mud on the Casa Pompeiana. 

In a word, everything appeared to be 
entirely all right, so far as one could 
judge from the sphygmographic curve 
registered by the personnel consisting 
of Cocky, Pussy, Polly, Cholly, and the 


child dancer. 
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Author of ““How Often Can One Love! 


» CAN ONEg 


“On the Etiquette of Divorce,” ete. 


e 
Obviously the question is a woman’s. And here 


is a woman’s answer. 


love at once?” 

That is the question posed by 
a correspondent. Almost needless to 
say, it relates to love between the 
sexes. The problem of whether one 
can truly love a grandmother at the 
same time that one truly loves a son, 
a second cousin, and a bosom friend 
doesn’t bother any one. And almost 
as needless to say, it is the question of 
a woman correspondent. Man, even in 
this emotional age of hasty war brides 
and babies, of Greenwich Village ex- 
periments in housekeeping without ben- 
eft of clergy, but merely of the mar- 
tiage-license clerk and the divorce 
court, of a general hacking away at 
what used to be considered the very 
keystone in the arch of society—a ref- 
erence, of course, to the family—man, 
even in this age, still stands secure 
upon his old belief that a woman can 
love only one at a time, and that he is 
that one. 

The woman who is distraught by this 
question obligingly outlined the specific 
situation that made her desire a ruling 
upon the general principle. There was 
James. She was the wife of James. 


Her: many persons can one truly 


Do you agree with her? 


She had been married to James for 
seven long years. She called them long, 
and she made out her case against them 
as long, those years. She had married 
for love, of course—she was a self- 
respecting American girl, and for what 
else do self-respecting American girls 
ever marry?—and James had done 
nothing, she conceded handsomely, in 
all the aforementioned seven long 
years, to forfeit her love. He had been 
faithful, sincere, devoted, and ade- 
quately successful as a provider. If 
he had, as was undeniable, a way of 
pouting his lips forward ridiculously in 
moments of deep reflection, why, he 
had had that before they were married, 
and she was honest enough to confess 
that it had not then seemed to her in- 
tolerably unbeautiful. If he was still 
telling the same anecdotes he told in 
1911, that was not sufficient ground for 
failing him. If he would wear a 
diamond ring, that was only further evi- 
dence of his general constancy; he had 
worn it when he had come courting. 
She had expected, she said, that she 
would be able tactfully to pry it from 
his hand after marriage, and the sevén 
years had proved, with finality, that 
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she could not. Still, even the irre- 
movable diamond on James’s digit she 
was willing to admit as a minor defect 
which ought not to cost him the loss 
of her love. 

In short, was it not apparent that she 
must still love James, since she had 
loved him seven years ago and he had 
done nothing since capable of destroy- 
ing love? 

But there was Edouard! 

She had met Edouard—yes, that was 
the way to spell his name; his was a 
French family—at the canteen where 


she had served sandwiches, sweaters, . 


and conversation on alternate Friday 
afternoons and evenings, the winter be- 
fore last. James, by the way, was ex- 
empted from even the military service 
of the middle-aged because of a knee 
cap injured years ago in football. It 
didn’t interfere with his earning a per- 
fectly good living as head of an ac- 
countancy firm, and he played excellent 
golf, but it rendered him unfit for the 
rigors of the more exacting game of 
war. Edouard had no physical in- 
firmity, not one! He had been a first 
lieutenant when he had first come into 
the canteen. He was a captain now. 
He was younger than she; he was only 
twenty-five to her venerable twenty- 
eight. James was thirty-three. 

Well, she had felt such lots older than 
he, that first murky Friday when he 
Imad come in, that she had not seen it as 
indiscreet to cultivate his acquaintance 





a little. He was so far from home, 
poor -boy—Idaho—and he had no 
friends in New York. And Well, 


anyway, she had invited him home to 
dinner, and he had come. James had 
been favorably impressed with him, 
and had told him all the mistakes of the 
high command. 

After that, Edouard used to come in 
the afternoons whenever he had leave. 
And soon 
- Of course 





was lots older than 
Edouard; and she was a good woman; 


she 
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and James was her husband, chosen} 
her, not forced upon her by brutal q 
thority; and he was the father of he 
little son and her little daughter; anj 
of course she loved James 
But she loved Edouard, too. 
Or didn’t she? Was it merely infaty 
ation? 
Or could it be that what she calle 
her love for James was merely habit? 
And what ought she to do? She haf 
thought the whole thing ended whe 
Edouard had sailed for France. The 
had ‘had a divinely wretched, passion 
ate, tender, remorseful parting. Ani 
she had thought it the end. But nowk 
was at home again, detailed for speci 
instruction in a camp fatally near th 
city. And what could she do? Wha 
ought she to do? Was it her duty j 
put out of her life—and out of Edo 
ard’s—the wonderful thing that ha 
come to them? Was she doing Jame 
a subtle wrong in cherishing the emo 
tion that made her days so delirious) 
happy and so poignantly miserable? 
In short, kind editor, how many me 
can a woman love at once? 
The reply to the dear, agitated lad) 
who fs so enjoying her palpitations is 
rudely, that her problem is not primaril 
one of the affections and the passions 
It is the perennial problem of the rae 
—how can one eat one’s cake and hay 
it, too? 
How can a woman be a wife and stil 
remain a bride? 
How can she he engaged—capturet} 
that is—and still enjoy the privileges o! 
the pursued? 
How can one have the colors of dawi 
at the meridian hour? 
Take the situation of our perturbe( 
correspondent. Long since, she wai 
through with the delicious tremors 0! 
uncertainty and expectation  witl 
James. Even his diamond ring is at 
She has eaten thai 




























































immutability now. 
particular piece of sweet and spicy cake 
—the “affair” with James, ages ago, if 
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the days of his wooing, of their honey- 
moon. Would he call her up in the 
forenoon to ask if she had slept well 
after the dance last night, and to say— 
oh, rapture !—that for his part he had 
not slept at all? Would he send roses 
again, or had he really registered what 
she had said about her passion for 
sweet peas? Would he glower as rudely 
and speak as cynically to John to-night, 
if they both happened in, as he had the 
last time they had invaded her moth- 
ers drawing-room together? He had 
been seen walking on Main Street with 
Estella—did that mean anything? And 
what did it portend, his saying that 
Mary’s service at tennis was the best 
he had ever known in a girl? All such 
palpitating problems had been over and 
done with in the case of James for 
about six years and six months. That 
“cake was eaten. 

And here she is finding that she still 
has an appetite—a reminiscent appetite, 
call it—for the same kind of cake. 
That which Edouard offers her is even 
more highly spiced than the one which 
she and James nibbled at eight years 
ago and then ate and assimilated. It is 
spiced with danger, this new cake, and 
danger is one of the most insidious of 
condiments to the palate slightly jaded 
by a long course of plain fare. 

But love? That is another matter. 

Doubtless the excellent wife of James 
—we are sure that she is and will re- 
main an excellent wife—would be 
highly incensed at the suggestion that 
her feeling for Edouard is largely one 
of physical reactions. She is quite sure 
that it is their souls that are attuned, 
their intellects that are in complete ac- 
cord. She would, being palpably a sen- 
timentalist, be the first to insist upon 
the ephemeral quality, the lack of 
poetry, and even the general baseness, 
of an affair of mere physical compati- 
bility. Well, then—could she endure 
the thought of the same physical ex- 
periences with Edouard as_ with 


James? Has her feeling for the young 
captain with the six-months-service 
stripes upon his sleeve the reality that 
could endure the unlovely intimacies of 
domesticity ? ° 

Of course, in the flush of her hapni- 
ness at finding that she still has an ap- 
petite for the same sort of youthful 
cake she ate a decade ago, she is su 
that Edouard’s caresses, Edouard 
kisses, all the thrills of bodily contact 
and surrender, Would be infinitely sweet 
and permanent. But could she endure 
Edouard for seven years, if his were 
the habit of pursing his lips or wearing 
a showy diamond ring? Could she bear 
it that Edouard should see her when 
her eyes ‘and nose are swollen from her 
winter attacks of plain, revolting, old- 
fashioned cold in the head? Could she 
count upon Edouard’s eternal affection 
surviving the sight of her in a hideous 
flannelette wrapper, with a sore-throat 
bandage around her neck? James has 
borne those things without seeing them; 
he has seen only her suffering, and for 
that he has had tenderness and com- 
passion—concomitants of true love. 
And she, relying upon the truth and re- 
ality of that love, has been content to 
let him know her in all the unalluring- 
ness of _ illness. Sut Edouard? 
Hardly! 

She could go very comfortably 
through life, nourishing a secret sor- 
row, if Edouard should fail to come to 
tea the next time he has twelve or 
forty-two or whatever may be the num- 
bereof hours off, and should fail all the 
times thereafter. But what would hap- 
pen to her heart and soul, to her life, if 
James’ latchkey should not scrape the 
lock to-night, and all the nights to 
come? 

How many men can a woman love at 
once, using love to mean the affection 
between the sexes? One, possibly, or 
maybe none. It depends upon the 
woman. Some women cannot love any- 
thing. A good many men cannot love 
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anything. Which does not mean that 
those women and those men may not be 
recurringly susceptible to physical at- 
traction, may not feel frequent gusts of 
physical desire, may not be skilled in 
the practice of philandering. But love 
is not for them. 

It was not love, perturbed wife of 
James, which made him marry you and 
you marry him seven years ago. That 
which made you marry was, at best, the 
seed of love, and your life together may 
happily have been the soil in which it 
has grown to be the real thing. Love 
is a great, growing thing; it needs space 
for its deep roots, space for its broad- 
spreading branches. How many per- 
sons can one love at once? How many 
oak trees can grow at one time in the 
same foot of earth? How many land- 
scapes can an artist paint at once? 

Of course the wife of James may not 
love him, but she claims that she does. 
It may be that the seed of youthful at- 
traction between them never ripened, 
germinated, and pushed through the 
earth of life, a green shoot of promise. 
And in that case it may be that the seed 
of attraction between her and Edouard 
might ripen into that very thing. But 
the odds are all against it. 

What you need, wife of James, if 
we are any judge, is a vacation from 
that worthy accountant and golfer. You 
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could take it by leaving home for three 


months and visiting your married sis. 
ters. You could get it if James were 
to leave home on a long-enough trip, 
or if, failing that, his fidelity and do- 
mestic virtue took a holiday, so to speak 
—if he developed an interest in walk- 
ing with a fresh Estella or in the ten- 
nis service of a new Mary. 

Of course your little flirtation with 
Edouard is in the nature of a vacation, 
also, and it may send you home to James 
and the children and deep-rooted, firm 
love with a sense of immense gratitude 
for them all. But if you are too senti- 
mental, if you insist upon seeing as ear- 
nest what is merely a pastime, if you 
are bent upon taking the materials of 
your little comedy and making them 
into a tragedy—it can, alas, be all too 
readily done. 

We hope you aren’t going to tangle 
things up in that way. We rather like 
James, ourselves—of course we realize 
that we don’t have to live with him— 
and we rather like young Edouard. 
And we feel that there is enough 
tragedy in the world at present with- 
out having emotional ladies insist upon 
rendering little chansonettes in Dead 
March time. 

You can only—at best—love one man 
at a time, dear correspondent. So had 
it not better be James? 


ents 


THE HEART'S 


SONG 


HERE is no night in the wide world 
If your love shine, if your love shine} 
Nor can age come, nor the chill sky, 
Driving youth far, making spring die, 
If your love’s mine. 


There is no end to the heart’s life 
If your love stay, if your love stay. 
But I care not if the spring last 
Till the world’s end shall be all past, 
If your love stray. 
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CLARENCE ROWE 


In which Clyde and Ethel double cross each other. 


HE ultra-fashionable type of 
young man is less in evidence 
since khaki has become more so, 

but the species is far from extinct. 
This particular specimen, Clyde Smart, 
was an automobile salesman by profes- 
sion, eking out an existence through a 
small salary, an occasional commission, 
and certain rewards for using the 
demonstration machine to convey bibu- 
lous parties to their nightly resorts. 

While Clyde’s suits were up to date, 
the style evinced by his extremities was 
up to the minute. Behold him emerg- 
ing from the barber’s one perfect morn- 
ing in May. He carries a pearl-gray 
hat, while he smooths back, with a pat- 
ting movement, a just-trimmed forelock. 
The lower back and sides of his head 
area, almost guiltless of hair, unblush- 
ingly disclose bumps which nature in- 
tended to conceal. The heart of an 
Apache would have grown jubilant on 
beholding the hirsute arc above, its de- 
markation furnishing so perfect a cir- 
cle for a scalp knife. The reason for 
a civilian’s wearing that style of hair 
is impenetrable, although a soldier is 
easily justified. His improvised * No 
Man’s Land forms an excellent terri- 
tory for the capture of venturesome 
aliens, Having carefully placed his hat 
as a screen for the remaining hair, Clyde 
lighted a cigarette and ambled over to 
the Little Song Shop. 

“Mornin’, Ethel,” he called to the one 
occupant powdering her nose. 


She responded with a welcoming 


smile, stooped to dispose of her powder 
puff, and lounged forward to a piano 
stool, where she sat displaying to ad- 
vantage, between a short plaid sports’ 
skirt and high-heeled bronze pumps, 
the attractive lines of “something in 
silk hosiery.” Where Clyde’s hair was 
shorn, she, on the contrary, wore hers 
profusely, thus maintaining a good bat- 
ting average. Her brown eyes were 
framed in black—the fringes being na- 
ture’s contribution, while their jetti- 
ness and the lines adjacent were Ethel’s 
handiwork. 

“Say, girlie!’ Clyde exploded. 
“What you s’pose I went and did the 
first thing this morning?” 

“Come close enough for me to smell 
your breath, and [’ll tell. you,” she re- 
turned. 

“°Fraid to get 
tempt Clydie to 
widow.” 

“Whadda you mean, a war widow?” 

“Ethel, I’m enlisted—that’s what.” 

After one disbelieving stare, the 
girl shrugged her shoulders and smiled. 

“Fine! But how’d it happen?” 

Clyde grew abstracted. He moved 
nearer, while his voice sank to a con- 
fidential pitch. ? 

“Honest, I don’t know. 
notized into it, I guess. 
ing past a _ recruiting station and 
stopped to listen to an officer’s line of 
talk. He fixed me with his eye and I 
was done for.” 

Reluctantly Ethel left her seat to sell 


Don’t 
war 


too close. 
leave you a 


Just hyp- 
I ewas stroll- 
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an impatient customer the latest vocal 
frenzy, before she renewed her inter- 
rogations. 

“When you got to go?” 

Clyde’s face showed annoyance. 

“That’s the dickens of it. I’ve got 
to start to-morrow for Camp Lewis. 
No idea I’d go so soon. Thought I’d 
have a while to straighten up my af- 
fairs and tell all my pals fare-thee-well. 
I'd ought to be attending to biz right 
now, but here I am chinning you.” 

“Say, what’s,the matter with 

“Pardon me,” broke in a politely im- 
patient voice, “but I am looking for a 
book of old ballads. Have you any 
containing “The Blue Alsatian Moun- 
tains?” 

Ethel indifferently tossed several 
books on the counter. The seeker ap- 
parently resented that sort of service, 
for she insisted on Ethel’s finding the 
ballad and trying it over on the piano. 

“And then she didn’t buy the book!” 
Ethel complained when the pair could 
resume their conversation. ‘Kinda 
pretty little song. Awful old-fashioned, 
though.” 

Clyde brought “Popular Old Ballads” 
to the piano. 

“Try it again,” he requested. “It got 
me like that hypnotic eye. It sounds 
Frenchy. Those Alsatian mountains 
are right around Paris.” 

Ethel warbled the words in a shrill 
treble, following relentlessly the whole 
sad story of the “ma-aiden young and 
fair” who waited “by the blue Alsatian 
mountains” for the lover who was dis- 
inclined to return. With a smile, Ethel 
swung around toward Clyde. 

“The poor little boob!” she com- 
mented. “She ditin’t even have the 
sa’sfaction of wearing a service belt 
with a stag while she was waiting all 
that time.” 

“Say, you gonna wear a service belt 
for me?” Clyde broke in eagerly. 
“T—why This is so sudden.” 

She glanced up coyly as Clyde, with 
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a hasty look to confirm their privacy, 
took her in his arms and impetuously 
transferred to his shoulder a generoys 
part of Ethel’s complexion. 

In another hour, counting brief in. 
terruptions for the transaction of un- 
desired business and the necessary re 
pairs of a damaged coloring, the future 
of those two had been definitely deter. 
mined. Ethel need not have expressed 
objections to an immediate wedding, for 
Clyde did not urge the half-hearted 
proposition. 

“A war widow minus a send-off sure 
don’t make much of a dent in little 
Ethel’s mind,” she declared. 

“Then you can come to Camp Lewis 
and we'll be married there,” was the 
alternative in a tone of relief. 

“That time you spoke an earful,” 
came commendingly. 

By previous agreement, seven o’clock 
that evening found them seated at a 
little table in the Orpheum Café. Pre. 
sumably all Clyde’s earthly affairs were 
in order. He appeared in high spirits 
as he produced a small parcel and 
passed it across the table to Ethel, who 
knew exactly what it contained. Un 
der cover of her napkin, she tried on 
the ring, which sparkled and flashed sat- 
isfactorily. 

After dinner, there were calls on 
friends, to whom the engagement was 
announced, and those short last hours 
together after Ethel’s family had ac- 
commodatingly retired. The two sang 
“The Blue Alsatian Mountains” over 
and over again, as well as “Waiting” 
and other musical affirmations of co- 
stancy. The suggestions were strong 
enough to fill both minds. Two hearts 
pounded with the same emotion; two 
pairs of arms clung and pressed; two 
pairs of lips, numb from action, 
dripped vows of undying love and faith- 
fulness. It was such a thrilling ex 
perience that Clyde’s departure early 
the next morning seemed almost af 
anticlimax. 
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“Say, girlie!’? Clyde exploded. 


To be sure, Ethel was at the station. 
So, evidently, were endless sweethearts, 
wives, and mothers, all engrossed in 
their own farewells. No one paid any 
attention to Ethel. -Even Clyde, an- 
noyed by the ill-fitting uniform se- 
cured at the last moment, was abstracted 
and inattentive to her charms, taking 
her as a matter of course and repeating 
those banalities included in most fare- 
wells. There was one moment of real 
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‘*What you s’pose I went and did the first thing this morning ?”’ 


joy, however, when, in the next-to-the- 
last embrace, Ethel, glancing over 
Clyde’s shoulder, caught the admiring 
eyes of a civilian close by. He heaved 
a fetching sigh as he glued his eyes 
to the pair. While Ethel’s lips framed 
tender good-bys, her mind registered 
well-defined impressions such as, “He’s 
a swell dresser and looks like he had 
the cash to back it. Bet he owns a 
car. Wonder if I'll ever see him again.” 
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In the last embrace, she once more ob- 
served him over Clyde’s shoulder. As 
he was still staring, she gave him a 
little mournful, friendly smile. Young 
men were becoming scarce. It was 
just pure-~foolishness to pass a good- 
looker up with the arctic glare. 
Nevertheless, Ethel almost forgot the 
stranger during tlhe next few days, so 
busy was she in devising and putting 
into execution a novel manner of wear- 
ing a one-star service belt bought at 
the Main Street department store for 


two dollars and thirty-nine cents. The 
result was wholly satisfactory. Not 
only were her picture, name, and 


fiancé’s name printed in the morning pa- 
per, but she was located as the man- 
ager of the Little Song Shop, a bit 
of gratuitous advertising conferring 
benefits both commercial and personal. 

The logical outcome might be an- 
ticipated. Not later than the next day, 
the man-over-Clyde’s-shoulder made his 
appearance, with a companion whom 
Ethel knew. Every preliminary to the 
meeting was thus punctiliously 
served. 

“Mr. Ferdinand Henshaw, meet Miss 
Ethel Bowles.” 

Ethel murmured her pleasure, while 
Ferdinand lifted a pearl-gray hat, thus 
disclosing his oasis above a desert of 
hairless flesh. Ferdie But why 
describe him? Like Clyde, he was the 
season’s extreme offering in the line of 
fashions. 

Ferdie continued to grace the Song 
Shop with his presence, while Ethel 
extracted information concerning his 
tastes, habits, station in life, heart con- 
dition, and his conjugal, financial, and 
business states, all of which were satis- 
factory, at least. She fell into the pleas- 
ant habit of café dining with Ferdie, 
with a dance or a show afterward. So, 
-with Clyde’s frequent and ardent let- 
ters, she managed to exist. 

But Ethel’s pleasure could not remain 
unclouded, since no life is all sunshine, 


ob- 
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About the second month after Clyde’s 
departure, a dark man with a large, 
crooked nose swooped down on Ethel’s 
place of business and, without any pre- 
liminaries, took her into his confidence. 
At the end of his disclosure, Ethel’s 
face showed an angry red at all spots 
not camouflaged. 

“Why, the cheap skate!” she 
shrilled. “He gave it to me for an en- 
gagement ring!” 

“I know that. I saw your picture 
in the paper. Yes, he had other in- 
itials in it when he got it first, and he 
was paying for it in installments. He 
owed fifty dollars on it when he had 
it reset. And he promised to send 
the next installment after his first pay 
day, but I can’t get either the money 
or an answer.” 

“You said all that before,’ Ethel 
declared with a frown. “Think I can’t 
understand plain United States - lan- 
guage? Whacher going to do about 
this ?” 

“I’m going to take that ring with 
me or else the money due on it—that’s_ 
what.” 

For a brief time Ethel stood inspect- 
ing him angrily, while her mind sought 
a solution of the problem. If she gave 
up the ring, she might as well lay aside 
the service belt, for if Clyde were in- 
formed, his mortification would end all 
correspondence, even. She multiplied, 
subtracted, and sighed. 

“What's it worth?” she demanded. 

“A hundred and seventy-five dollars 
was what it sold for, but that was al- 
most two years ago, and you couldn't 


buy it now for two-twenty-five. Dia- 
monds is up.” 
“Tell you what Ill do.” Ethel 


smiled enticingly. “I'll finish paying 
for this—say ten dollars a month. You 
can then give me a receipt in full.” 
The man shook his head. He wanted 
cash, to have the matter off his mind; 
but at the end of the ensuing argu- 
ment, he came to Ethel’s final proposal 
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of five dollars a week until the amount 
was paid. That would make a deep 
hole in her earnings and her summer 
wardrobe would illustrate the conse- 
quences, but she would possess the ring 
and have the right to wear the service 
belt. As it was a matter not improved 
by lingual handling, she sighed prettily 
when she and a friend stopped before 
a windowful of gorgeous raiment. 

“|’m‘simply dying for that sand-color 
sports’ coat and the darling shoes to 
match.” 

“Why don’t you get ’em, then? You 
make enough, and you don’t have to 
pay board, as I do.” 

“That’s all right,” she agreed with 
another sigh, “but I really can’t afford 
it. You see; even if I haven’t time to 
knit and do Red Cross work, I’m doing 
my bit. I’m paying five dollars every 
week on a soldier’s debts, while he 
serves his Country. I was glad to do 
it when I heard about it. I don’t want 
to let Clyde know because—well, it 
would seem like bragging.” 

“Well, believe me, Ethel,” came the 
answer, with every other word doubly 
emphasized, “I think you must be pretty 
far gone on Clyde to come across with 
sums like that just on general princi- 
ples. Somebody you knew ?” . 

“Not very well. He don’t even know 
I’m doing it, but he’s showing his pa- 
triotism, and why shouldn’t 1?” 

The pose succeeded so well that she 
eventually tried it out on Ferdie. She 
had reasoned that he might notice how 
shabby she twas getting. He called 
her a dear little unselfish patriot and, 
boasting of her sacrifices to friends, he 
hoisted Ethel on a_ pedestal which 
showed no signs of its insecure foun- 
dation. 

Four payments on the ring had been 
duly acknowledged when an important 
communication arrived from Clyde. 
He was to be moved soon, -likely to 
France. He had intended to send Ethel 
money, that she might join him in the 
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sense previously agreed upon, but now it 
was too late, He was cut up about it, 
of course, and so on. Ethel. smiled. 
But as there are some fictions always 
to be kept up, she wrote, with many 
crosses and double underlinings, that 
her heart would always be with her 
dear boy, whether on land or sea or in 
those awful trenches. She would send 
him socks, a helmet, and a sweater. 
She sealed the letter while Ferdie sat 
staring and sighing, and, having no 
weight on her conscience, she ate and 
danéed at Ferdie’s expense. 

As the weeks flew by, she metaphor- 
ically patted herself on the back for her 
sound judgment in clinching her pres- 
ent and future happiness. At the end 
of ten weeks, she was happier still, 
since there was no reason for denying 
herself the sand-color sports’ coat and 
other desired apparel. Her “bit” was 
presumably accomplished when she re- 
ceived a piece of paper containing the 
words, “Paid in full.” 

The first letter from the “other side” 
reached her about that time. Clyde 
was so homesick that he longed for the 
wings of a dove to bear him to Ethel’s 
arms. Dove’s wings sounded poetical, 
and a girl with no more imagination * 
than Ethel would never desecrate sen- 
timent by visualizing her lover with 
diminutive snowy pinions protruding 
from a tailored back. She read the 
letter twice and sang the “Blue Al- 
satian Mountains” at intervals all that 
day. 

Came a time soon when Ferdie 
pointed out that constancy isn’t an up- 
to-date virtue; that to wait and sing by 
a fountain for an unfaithful lover is 
a sinful waste of a girl’s capital—her 
good looks. See? There were other 
fellows just as worthy—see?—who’d 
got pretty tired of playing second fid- 
dle till a girl got ready to turn down 
the one that wasn’t Johnny-on-the-spot. 
Ethel figured that Ferdie had bought 
the last dinner for her unless she wore 








In the last embrace, she once mpre observed him 


over Clyde’s shoulder. 


After all, the odds were in 
his favor. Since he had been exempted, 
there was no probability of his ever 
having an irregular number of limbs or 
a missing portion of anatomy to end his 
dancing days. Besides, he had a fair 
salary and some money saved. They 
could buy the Little Song Shop and go 
on just the same. 

So the “Blue Alsatian Mountains” 
was superseded by “When Cupid Hits 


his ring. 
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the Mark,” and preparations for a 


speedy wedding were in progress. The 
Clyde-Ethel ring leaped to the right 
hand to make room for another gem and 
later a plain gold circlet. Ferdie bought 
the Song Shop for Ethel to manage as 
formerly, except that she appropriated 
the entire profits, thus making it pos- 
sible to have more clothes each season, 
besides swelling a small fund not men- 
tioned to her husband. 

















It was after their return from the 
brief honeymoon trip and when they 
had settled down again into their re- 
spective business routines, that Ferdie 
projected an inquiry. He had come by 
the shop to take her to luncheon. 

“Say, Ethel, are you gonna lay aside 
that service belt pretty soon? And 
what you s’pose Clydie is saying about 
now when he reads you are Mrs. Hen- 


*shaw ?” 


“Oh!” was the careless rejoinder. 
“No reason why I shouldn’t wear the 
belt, as I can see. Clyde hasn’t gone 
back on me. And he don’t know I’m 
married. I shan’t tell him, and I’m 
gonna keep on writing.” 

“You are?” he demanded with as- 
perity. “I guess somebody else’ll have 
something to say about that.” 

Ethel tousled [erdie’s hirsute area, 
smiled alluringly, and wound an arm 
around his neck. She kissed him pro- 
longedly. 

“Is him’s feelin’s all mussed up ’cause 
he thinks his little Ethel ain’t on the 
square?” she soothed. “Well, it’s too 
baddy-bad! She don’t care for no ’way- 
off soldier. She’s got her Ferdie- 
birdie. But honest, pettie,” she con- 
tinued, “d’you think it’s fair to hand 
one to Clyde when he’s off there dodg- 
ing bullets and with not one thing ex- 
cept my letters to keep him cheered up? 
We've got to consider the moraléy of 
the United States army, I tell you. 
We have to make sacrifices if we don’t 
want to be called slackers.” 

“That’s right,” Ferdie agreed, 
floored by the subtlety of that plural 
pronoun. “But we don’t have to a 

“Then every week we'll get off a let- 
ter to Clyde. You dictate and I'll write 
it. What fun!” 

They both laughed and later pro- 
ceeded with their humane project. It 
progressed rapidly after the argument 
about the beginning was settled. Natu- 
rally Ferdie objected to “Darling 
Sweetheart of My Fondest Dreams,” 
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until his wife explained that to “cut out 
the slush all at once would put Clyde 
wise.” A second product of co-author- 
ship followed the succeeding week ; but 
when it came time to write the third, 
the bored Ferdie bade his spouse pro- 
ceed alone. 

“I was sick at my stomach for a 
coupla days after we, wrote the last,” 
he confessed. “Pile on the mush if 
you want to, but don’t ask’ me to read 
ag 

But while Ethel’s interest contin- 
ued in epistolary form each week, there 
came a time when even she was obliged 
to admit that Clyde appeared to have 
fallen down on his side of the cor- 
respondence. When a month passed 
without a letter, she searched the col- 
umns of all the daily newspapers for 
the names of those reported “killed in 
action.” There would be a crumb of 
comfort later in seeing the printed 
statement, ““The victim of a Hun bul- 
let was a former sweetheart of the 
charming Mrs. Ferdinand Henshaw, a 
prominent member of the younger set.” 
But Clyde’s name did not appear. 

Ethel was distinctly annoyed by her 
husband’s frequent suggestion that her 
faithful “Sammie” had probably mar- 
ried one of those fascinating little 
French girls—maybe two of them. She 
wrote with more than usual affection, 
begging him* to send a line to reas- 
sure her bleeding heart. Six weeks 
elapsed before it came. 

There were vague references to the 
powers of the censor, to the many let- 
ters lost. He made light of a wound 
that sent him to a hospital. 

“But I’m pretty nearly O. K. again,” 
he ended, “and say, girlie, I’ve got a big 
surprise for you. I’m going home on 
a furlough. Of course I can’t say 
when I'll arrive, but is 

The letter almost slipped from 
Ethel’s nerveless hand. In agitation, 
she glanced up as a figure darkened the 
door of the Song Shop. It had an 




















With shaking hands, she accomplished a quick transfer, and when she 
aros@, it was observable that her wedding ring and one 
diamond ring were gone from her left hand, 

Clyde’s having taken their place. 


assured, martial air, and it wore a uni- 
form. One look at the metamorphosed 
Clyde changed Ethel’s complacence to 
regret. How manly he was! Why 
hadn’t she waited? Why 

As she stooped behind the counter, 
she reflected that, unlike his letter, 
Clyde had not been delayed by the 
censor. With shaking hands, she ac- 
complished a quick transfer, and when 
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she arose and slow- 
ly began arranging 
a pile of music, it 
was observable that 
her wedding ring 
and one diamond 


ring were gone 
from her left hand, 
Clyde’s having 
taken their place. 
She raised indiffer- 
ent eyes and sim- 
ulated astonish- 
ment as she re- 
garded the advanc- 
ing figure. 

“Well, Ethel?” 
Clyde’s tone con- 
veyed uncertainty. 

“Well, Clyde!” 
She extended a 
hand, while trying 
to fathom his ex- 
pression. She was 
asking herself how 
much Clyde had al- 
ready discovered, 
while venturing a 
sigh that might 
mean regret or dis- 
appointment at his 
casual greeting or 
anything else he 
might wish to in- 
fer. He __ disre- 
garded the out- 
stretched hand. 
Then, as an awk- 
ward pause en- 
sued, she ques- 
tioned brightly, “Why, when did you 
blow in?” 

“Just 
Came right here to see you first.” 
statements were hurried. 

“IT was reading your letter as you 
came,” she ventured. “I was simply 
amazed to look up and see you.” 

“Then you’re prepared for the sur- 
prise,” he returned eagerly. She was 





Not fifteen minutes ago. 
His 
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on the point of explaining that she 
might get in a surprise, also, byt de- 
cided to await developments. “I ex- 
pect you won’t be very much pleased, 
either, but I’m willing to do what’s 
right. You know I would, don’t you?” 

Ethel searched his face for a hint of 
the forthcoming disclosure, What un- 
der heaven did he mean? She must 
iave been assisted by instinct, for she 
suddenly beamed on the soldier. 

‘Of.course I do! You’re the very 
soul of honor and as generous as they 
make ’em. See—I’m still wearing 
your ring-and the service belt for you. 
I’m dying to know what you’ve brought 
me. Of course I’ll be pleased.” 

“I’m afraid you won't,” he objected, 
as he wiped his forehead anxiously. 
“But let’s talk it over friendly. Y’see, 
Ethel, when I was sent to the hospital, 
there was a pretty little nurse there 
from Texas. We were both kindh 
lonesome and homesick, and so we got 
to be good pals right off. When I’d 
pretty nearly recovered—well, we got 
married, Ethel. I’m mighty sorry to 
tell you this after you’ve been so faith- 
ful, when you might have taken your 
pick of the other fellows. I re’lize how 
low it was in me, Ethel, and as I said, 
I’m ready to do what’s right.” 

He paused anxiously. His hearer 
shrewdly awaited developments, while 
a wave of relief, tempered, however, by 
the blow to her vanity, engulfed her. 
Clyde rushed on: 

“Dorothy’s father—her name was 
Dorothy Gilman—is a rancher pretty 
well fixed. He sent her a wedding pres- 
ent in the form of cash, and after we’d 
talked the matter over, she thought 
maybe you'd be satisfied to—to accept 
what’s left of it and—and give me a 
signed statement that you won’t do 
any breach-of-promise stunts. Would 
you, Ethel? Would you?” 

While Ethel pressed a handkerchief 
not too close against her eyes, she 
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chuckled to herself. How easy it is to 
talk too much! How simple of Clyde 
to blurt out the proposition instead of 
proceeding cautiously! He could have 
discovered that she was married if. he 
had gone about it right.’ Gee, he could 
have had her going some! Her only 
fear was that Ferdie might blunder in, 
which impelled her to dab her eyes 
hastily, and with an expression of sor- 
rowful disappointment, she mournfully 
asked : 

“What sum do you consider balm for 
a broken heart ?* Oh, Clyde, how could 
you ?” 

Clyde flushed and looked enviously 
at the door. He picked several specks 
from his khaki coat before he reached 
into an inner pocket and extended a 
roll of bills. 

“Here’s two hundred dollars, Ethel. 
Will that be enough ?” 

She laughed contemptuously. 

“As if I would! Why didn’t you 
offer me two bits?” 

“It’s all I’ve got,” Clyde protested. 
“Honest, Ethel, l’d give you more if I 
had it. Well,” he insisted with a wor- 
ried look, “what: you going to do—take 
it or leave it?” 

“T’ll take it,” she at length decided. 

It was when she signed the receipt 
“Ethel Bowles Henshaw” that Clyde 
looked as if he had been gassed. Tints 
of sickly green crossed his face as he 
stared one moment in angry silence be- 
fore he walked out and slammed the 
door. Ethel smiled, sighed, and began 
turning back the corners of the yellow 
bills. She paused to moisten a fore- 
finger, but it remained on the top of her 
extended tongue; for the door again 
opened and Clyde, radiating happiness 
and satisfaction, stuck his head in long 
enough to say: 

“You’re welcome to the roll, Ethel. 
It’s not even a small fraction of what 
Dorothy’s worth ‘to me.” 

























































THE PROPOSAL 


By Berton Braley 


He. 
ADY, I love you. 
I’d like to wed, 
Clothe you, and glove you, 
Keep you well fed. 
Faithful I’d be to 
All of my vows, 
If you'd agree to 
Live as my spouse, 


She. 
Sir, such a future 
Sounds to me flat, 
Though it might suit your 
Collie or cat. 
If you'd be proving 
Passion for me, 
Make a more moving 
Sort of a plea. 


He. 
Dearest, indeed you 
Surely must know 
How much I need you. 
How could I go 
Through life without you? 
All hope, it seems, 
Centers about you, 
Girl of my dreams! 
I need you—sharing 
Failure and gain, 
Comrade in bearing 
Struggle and pain——” 


She. 
“Comrade,” you say. That 
Wins you a wife. 
“Comrade!” I'll stay that 
All of my life! 
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Marriage and Social Freedom. 


RACTICALLY all Livingston 
knew of the affair, platonic or 
otherwise as one chose to construe 

it. The social prominence of the three 
involved invested it with interest not 
only for their immediate circle, but for 
those who knew the Evertons and 
young Stair merely through the medium 
of the society column. ; 

Lalla Everton was concededly the 
leader of Livingston’s social world. 
Aside from the fact that she had mar- 
ried a scion of its oldest and wealthiest 
family, native executive ability and a 
talent for leadership placed her at the 
head of every local enterprise, social 
or civic, from the Maids and Matrons 
Bridge Club to the various branches of 
the Red Cross. She sold War Savings 
Stamps as indefatigably as she danced, 
and she worked as enthusiastically in 
the Ladies’ Guild of St. Mark’s as in 
amateur theatricals or engineering a 
charity ball. A charming manner, an 
unfailing graciousness, and a gift for 
correlating names and faces that en- 
abled her to recall instantly the most 
casual acquaintance, made her popu- 
larity almost institutional. 

The provincial little city of Living- 
ston, richer in historic interest than in 
present resources, lived largely in its 
memories and traditions, blind to its 
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How it worked out in the case of Breck and Lalla Everton. 


shortcomings 


, 


civic and _indissolubly 
“joined to its idols.” Even visiting roy- 
alty would have lacked the local pres- 
tige of the native Livingstonian of high 
degree, who, indeed, enjoyed the royal 
prerogative of being, in the eyes of his 
fellows, incapable of wrong. 

Therefore, though the ladies of her 
set shook their heads in secret when 
the Stair-Everton affair was mentioned, 
their tactful treatment of the situation 
and its participants amounted to a vote 
of confidence. But the proletariat, un- 
restrained by the subtle inhibitions of 
class and clan, grinned with its tongue 
in its cheek when Stdir’s slim gray racer 
sped by with Lalla at the wheel, or 
when, daily, Stair and Lalla danced 
or golfed or strolled together, or dined, 
in the solitude of mutual absorption, at 
the Imperial. 

Breck Everton permitted his wife 
rather unusual latittide and liberty, and 
at first neither he nor any one else ques- 
tioned the quality or degree of Stair’s 
interest in Mrs. Everton. But when 
it reached the point where Stair con- 
stantly danced attendance upon her, and 
the gossips sat up and took notice, the 
men who best knew Everton began to, 
speculate a little as to his attitude. 

“Somethin’s bound to drop!” puffed 
old Tom Harbaugh, Livingston’s chief 
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““Somethin’s bound to drop!’’ puffed old Tom Harbaugh. 
glance strayed significantly to the slim figure of Lalla Everton with the tall, 
white-flanneled form of Townley Stair at her side. 


after a strenuous 

“This thing can’t 
His glance strayed signifi- 
cantly to the slim figure of Lalla Ever- 
ton, crossing the country-club lawn 
with the tall, white-flanneled form of 
Townley Stair at her side. “Breck’s the 
typical, hot-headed, fire-eating South- 
ron, and it isn’t in character for him to 
stand for it.” 


capitalist, resting 
round of the links. 
go on,” 
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‘*This thing can’t go on.”? His 


“Townley’d better watch his step,” 
contributed Kinkead, president of a local 
bank. “Breck’s probably biding his 
time.” 

“*Biding his time’ is right,” sniffed 
Harbaugh. “And what we're all won- 
dering is why he’s making it a con- 
tinuous performance. Of course we 
know there’s nothing wrong. I’d back 
Lalla to the limit. But outsiders are 
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apt to misunderstand, my boy. That’s 
why Breck ought to take a hand—and 
now’s the psychological moment.” 

As a matter of fact, Everton and his 
charming wife had long since, after a 
period of matrimonial storm and 
stress, established what both considered 
a satisfactory.working basis. 

“We've made a mistake, Lal,” Breck 
had said bluntly to his youthful bride 
—he was fifteen years her senior— 
after some months of more or less in- 
harmonious married life. “I’m not your 
type, and, to be quite frank, you get 
on my nerves at times. So why bore 
each other further? Why not just go 
our separate ways without the bother 
of divorce proceedings? Perhaps we'd 
be no better suited if we parted and 
tried our luck again.” 

“Let me understand you,” Lalla 
had answered. “Just what is it you 
propose?” 

“That we go on as we're doing now. 
You continue as mistress of the manse 
—you’re ornamental about the house, 
do the honors properly, and all that 
sort of thing—and I'll put up the coin. 
But we’re each to have our freedom 
—within bounds, of course. ‘Live and 
let live,’ or’—he grinned—“more spe- 
cifically, ‘Love and let love’-—so we do 
it discreetly. Everything serene on the 
surface and no questions asked. Like 
the idea?” 

And Lalla, weary of scenes, had as- 
sented, 

To date, the agreement had appar- 
ently been a success. They had, as 
Breck suggested, gone their separate 
ways; and if Breck’s had been more or 
less primrosy, Lalla’s had been prop- 
erly straight and narrow. But lately, 
secure in the terms of their agreement 
and serene in the confidence of her cir- 
cle, it had amused her to indulge in 
a rather hectic flirtation with Townley 
Stair. It was a piquant novelty to 
take rash chances, and she secretly rel- 
ished shocking the staid. matrons who 
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would have considered it lese majesty 
to question the conduct of an Ever- 
ton. 

Breck hadn’t seemed to mind at first. 
He was inclined to construe their agree- 
ment literally and give Lalla a free hand. 
But he was neither blind nor deaf. 
When Stair was continually in evidence, 
and when subtle hints and insinuations 
came constantly to his ears, Everton 
rather reluctantly turned his attention 
from his own affairs to the considera- 





- tion of Lalla’s latest—with unpleasant 


results. 

Stair was quick to note that Breck’s 
quondam carelessly cordial “Hello, old 
man! Make yourself at home. Lal 
will look after you. I’m just off to the 
links,” had shortened into a curt “Aft- 
ernoon, Stair.” Lalla became con- 
scious of a certain tenseness in the situ- 
ation, while Everton speedily reached 
the point where he felt privileged to 
“call the turn,” as he phrased it. 

“Look here, Lal,” he said bluntly 
one afternoon, finding her on*the piazza, 
palpably waiting for some one, “I think 
it’s time to call a halt.” 

“T don’t understand.” Innocent vio- 
let eyes lifted perplexedly to his. 

“Oh, yes, you do. But if you want 
it in plain Anglo-Saxon, I’ve had enough 
of this triangle stuff, and it’s got to stop. 
Get it?” 

“Our agreement she offered. 

“Our agreement specified that we 
were to let each other alone so long as 
we each kept within bounds. But you 
are x , 

“And what about you?” she coun- 
tered. “Breck, do you imagine I don’t 
know ?” . 

He shrugged and smiled. 

“You wouldn’t have known if you 
hadn’t employed a private detective to 
shadow me, Lal. Of course somebody 
tipped me off—not fhat it made any 
particular difference in my plans. But 
I wonder why you thought it worth 
while.” 


” 
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“T_I simply wanted to know 
she stammered in embarrassment. 

“Well, you found out, didn’t you? 
But you'll have to concede I was dis- 
creet. Haven’t I kept my affairs 
strictly sub rosa? Has any one here 
had a chance to pity you or sneer at 
you for a blind fool? Do I thrust my 
friends upon you or have them con- 
stantly round under your feet? Give 
me credit, Lal.” 

Lalla rose. She was very pale. 

“Breck”’—her voice was low, but 
tense—“do you mean that for a delib- 
erate insult? Are you trying to in- 
sinuate that there’s anything more than 
a harmless flirtation between Townley 
Stair and me?” 

“Hardly that,” he answered sullenly, 
“but I’m getting sick of*seeing Stair 
here half the time and knowing you’re 
batting round with him the other half. 
Here he comes now,” as Stair’s car 
turned in at the gate and swung reck- 
lessly up the winding avenue. “I won't 
stay. I’d_ likely say something I’d be 
sorry for. But there’s a limit to my 
patience, Lal, and you’ve about reached 
it.” 

As he turned into the house, he heard 
Lalla’s gav greeting and Stair’s laugh- 
ing answer. There was an instant’s 
badinage; then Breck Everton set his 
teeth hard as he saw Stair lift Lalla 
into the car, seat himself under the 
wheel, and send the gray racer speed- 
ing down the driveway. 

When, an hour later, Everton strode 
into the lobby of the Imperial to keep 
an appointment with a business ac- 
quaintance from out of town with whom 
he was dining, he encountered Har- 
baugh, who remarked pointedly in pass- 
ing: 

“T’ve just seen your ‘missus’ in the 
café—with Stair. She didn’t mention 
that you were expected.” 

“Why should she?’ snapped Ever- 
ton. “She probably didn’t realize that 
you were so vividly interested.” 












Harbaugh’s fat face reddened furi- 
ously, and he waddled swiftly on. 

Lalla glanced up carelessly as her 
husband and his friend entered the café. 
She had actually the effrontery to smile 
charmingly at her spouse; then she 
turned back to Stair, who leaned nearer, 
it struck Everton, than was essential 
to a discussion of the menu. 

He sank heavily into the chair the 
head waiter drew out for him and me- 
chanically picked up the card. He was 
scarcely conscious what he ordered or 
ate. A tide of jealous fury was rising 
within him, and only an inherent re- 
gard for the decencies kept him to his 
role of cordial host. He hardly heard 
what Semmes was saying or sensed his 
own replies until the expression on his 
guest’s face made him guiltily aware 
that he had absently said, “Fine!” when 
Semmes had sketched the details of his 
aunt’s demise. 

When, having said good night to Stair 
at the door, Lalla let herself in with 
her latchkey, her husband’s voice star- 
tled her. He had been waiting for her 
in the library. 

“Spare me a moment?” he asked 
evenly, but she felt the note of conmand 
in the query. 

“Of course,” she answered, a trifle 






impatiently. 

He stood aside to let her pass into 
the room, his face entirely expression- 
less. 

“T don’t think you quite got me this 
afternoon,” he said steadily. “I believe 
I stated that this thing had to stop. I 
meant it. Will you make it necessary 
for me to say this to Stair? Really, 
I’d rather you didn’t—I mightn’t break 
it gently. But there mustn’t be any 
more rides or walks or little dinners 
at the Imperial—or I'll know the reason 
why.” 

“You know now,” she defied him 
lightly. “ ‘Live and let live,’ you re- 
member, Breck.” 

“That’s what I’ve done—to date,” he 





























“I understand,’’ she said swiftly. ‘‘My cue for a quick exit. 
Thank you—and good-by.”’ 
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answered quietly. “I think I’ve let you 
alone pretty consistently till now, Lal. 
But this is—different.” 
“Not different from your affairs, 
she reminded, “except in degree.” 
“You can’t buck the double-standard 
theory and get away with it, Lalla,” 
he stated, still quietly. “Somehow it 
doesn’t work both ways.” There was 
a moment’s silence; then he added: 
“Stir up any kind of row you like about 
—about what your hireling learned, but 
meanwhile I’m damned if I’ll stand for 
having Stair put me in the role of in- 
jured husband and make my friends 
wonder whether I’m a coward or a 
fool! I don’t want a scandal, Lalla, 
but, by Jove, I’ve stood for all I mean 
to stand for! You hear? Then break 
the bad news fo your little household 
pest. I’ve warned you. That’s all.” 
It was, perhaps, sheer bravado that 
prompted Lalla Everton to accept 
Stair’s invitation to dine with him at 
the Imperial one evening when her hus- 
band was, supposedly, out of the city. 
“It’s taking a chance, Towne,” 


” 


she 
said when he telephoned the suggestion, 
“but’—she laughed lightly—‘“I like tak- 
ing chances, you know.” 

“Then you'll come?” 

“Of course. I'll be ready in half an 
hour. If Breck knew e 

“But he doesn’t 
Stair, “and what 
doesn’t hurt one.” 

But that Breck Everton did know, 
or at least strongly suspected, was later 
made startlingly clear to a quick-witted 
young woman in the crowded lobby of 
the hotel, when the voice of the man 
behind her, guardedly lowered, rasped 
almost at her ear: 

“T tell you, Kinkead, I saw them come 
in not ten minutes ago. I suspected 
something of the’ sort. That’s why 
I didn’t go to Cleveland. I was watch- 
ing across the street, and I saw them 
get out of Stair’s car. I’m going into 
the café as soon as I’ve had a bracer, 





chortled 
doesn’t know 


know,” 
one 
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and if I’m not mistaken—if Stair’s in 
there with my wife—I’ll shoot him as 
I’d shoot a dog.” 

“Wait a bit, old chap,” the girl heard 
Kinkead say soothingly. “You're likely 
wrong. And, in any case, you don’t 
want to do a thing like that i 

“The h— I don’t! I tell you, Jim, 





I’ve reached my limit! I’ve given Lal 
a free hand and asked no questions, 
but this is a bit too thick for any 


man to stand for! Stair’s making my 
wife a scandal and a byword in this 
town, and I’m going to end it! He’s 
got to pay P 

The listener slipped unnoted from 
her place. With a smile and a mum- 
bled something about “wanting to speak 
to friends,” she passed the head waiter, 
who recognized her, crossed the room, 
and paused beside a table, screened by 
sheltering palms,- at which sat Mrs. 
Everton and Townley Stair, both of 
whom she knew by sight. 
how achieved a casual manner and a 
smile as she bent Mrs. Everton, 
who, with her usual quickness of wit, 
returned the smile. 

“Quick!” the girl whispered. “Your 
husband’s outside in the lobby, Mrs. 
Everton. 





She some- 


over 


He thinks he saw you come 
in with Mr. Stair and he threatens j 

Lalla She was a little pale, 
but her smile did not waver. 

“T understand,” she said swiftly. “He 
mentioned what he’d do in the circum- 
stances. My cue for a quick exit.” 
She caught up her wrap, which fortu- 
nately she had not checked. ‘Thank 
you—and good-by.” She moved a lit- 
tle toward a French window providen- 
tially near, turning back to say hur- 
riedly: “It would help if you'd kindly 
take my place, Miss—er—Miss Burke, 
isn’t it? It’s a good deal to ask, but 
won't you?” 

“T meant to,” the girl 

Lalla nodded, stepped 
balcony, and disappeared. 

The girl sank limply 





rose. 


assured her. 
out upon the 


into the seat 
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Lalla had vacated. Stair reseated him- 
self, trying not to stare at his vis-a-vis, 
whom he could not recall having met 
before. 

“Game!” he commented inwardly, as, 
smiling across at him, she took up a 
fork and began to trifle with the en- 
trée Lalla had left untouched. 

“I hope you'll pardon the intrusion.” 
She addressed him directly, and with 
returning calm, he noted that her face 
and voice were charming. “I hap- 
pened to be waiting for a friend in the 
lobby and I overheard ‘3 

“Don’t apologize,” he begged. 
“You’ve saved me an unpleasant ex- 
perience, if nothing worse. - I’m in- 
finitely obliged. And it’s good of you 
to sit in the game like this af 

“‘Corroborative detail.’” Her dim- 
ples displayed themselves. “Though 
I’m afraid Mr. Everton may be skep- 
tical.” 

“Has it occurred to you,” he sug- 
gested, “that you're taking a chance? 
Everton, in his excitement, may not 
stop to make sure——” 

“T thought of that,” the girl said 
gravely, “but I’m facing the door and 
Oh, he’s~coming! 
to look. Go on with your salad.” 

Suddenly she threw back her 
the lights striking full upon her vivid 
face, and laughed, a bubbling little 
laugh that fairly startled Stair with its 
naturalness. 

“Clever!” she applauded, though he 
had not spoken. 








, 





head, 


“Thanks,” he managed, and she 
laughed again. 
Breck Everton, striding down the 


long room, glancing scowlingly from 
table to table as he advanced, caught 
the sound and looked that way. In- 
stantly he recognized Stair, whose 
profile was toward him. He took a step 


forward, then stopped and stared. Op- 
posite Stair sat a young woman whom 
Everton had never seen before, .and 
whe e gipsy prettiness bore no slight- 
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est likeness to Lalla’s opulent blond 
beauty. 

Unable to believe the evidence of his 
eyes, Everton stood gaping at Stair’s 
companion, whose gaze, apparently 
drawn by the infentness of his stare, 
rested upon him with well-bred blank- 
ness for a moment, then turned indif- 
ferently aside. Dazed, perplexed, al- 
most apoplectic with baffled rage, yet 
subconsciously aware that he was be- 
ginning to be conspicuous, Everton, 
after a searching glance at the two, who 
bore his scrutiny with beautiful uncon- 
sciousness, turned and walked out of 
the café. 

“Just missed making a blanked fool 
of myself for nothing!” he appreciated, 
as he left the hotel. 

As Everton left the café, Stair noted 
that the vivid color had drained out of 
the girl’s cheeks and lips? She was trem- 
bling a little, and her smile had faded. 

“Brace up!” he encouraged. “The 
danger’s past.” 

She drew a long breath. 

“Glad! I felt a bit creepy for a mo- 
ment, I'll admit. I was afraid maybe 
he’d shoot first and identify afterward. 
But id 

“But you’re some little life-saver,” 
he interposed. “The management owes 
you a vote of thanks. Murders are 
rather depressing when one’s dining.” 

“Don’t!” she begged. “Please don’t! 
I haven’t quite got hold of myself yet.” 

“IT don’t wonder. It was awfully good 
of you take a chance like this for a pair 
of utter strangers. I wonder why.” 

How could she tell him that, though 
she knew him only as a dashing figure 
in the ultra-fashionable society whose 
movements her paper faithfully chron- 
icled, he had been a part of her dream 
—Stair’s stunning good looks lent 
themselves well to idealization—of what 
life might have meant to her had she 
not been left to fight its grim battle 
unfriended and alone? Instead, she 
made the more obvious answer : 
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Ld “T felt that, in common humanity, I 
ought to warn you. Perhaps it was 
only bluster, but I feared he’d at least 
make a scene, and I don’t care much for 
that sort of thing, though it ought to 
be in my line.” 

“As how?” he suggested with inter- 
est. 
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“I’m on the Daily News.” 

His brows met in a quick frown. 
“ITsee. A story for your paper. And 
was flattering myself is 

“Do me the justice to remember,” 
she flashed, “that I stopped the story 
I might have secured.” 

“IT beg your pardon,” he apologized 
contritely. ‘That really was pretty raw 
when you’d just done me a good turn, 
Miss a 

“Burke,” 
Burke.” 

“Oh,” he cried, “then you’re the Lynn 
Burke who writes those corking fea- 
ture stories in the Sunday edition! 
Why, I thought you were a man.” 

“Sometimes I wish I were.” 

“T can’t concur in that,” he smiled. 

“Old stuff!” sheeshrugged, evidently 
still piqued. 


— 








she supplied. “Lynn 


““Everything’s gone stale somehow,” he went on. ‘‘Even the Big Town begins to bore me. 


You’ll laugh, maybe, but the ‘happy-home™ stuffs obsessed me lately.”’ 

















“I-see you haven’t forgiven me yet. 
I’m sorry no end. Forget it, won't 
you? I|’m not quite the ungrateful beast 
I seemed.” 

“It doesn’t matter,” she said wearily. 
“I’m used to that sort of thing. Shall 
we go? I think we'd best leave to- 
gether. Mr. Everton may still be 
about.” 

“IT shall certainly give myself the 
pleasure of taking you home.” 

“Please don’t feel under any obliga- 
tion e 

“Didn’t you hear what I said? It’s 
my pleasure, Miss Burke. I’m _ not 
strong for the duty stuff.” 

He paid the bill and they went out 
together. 

“My friend has probably come—and 
gone,” Lynn said. “I fancy she didn’t 
wait long. She says I never keep an 
appointment.” 

“Lucky for me you kept this one,” he 
said a trifle grimly. “Here’s my car.” 

She hesitated, but before she could 
object, he had lifted her in and taken 
the wheel. Then, under a master hand, 
the racer crept cleverly out of the maze 
of parked vehicles, passing trolleys and 
pedestrians. 

“Pretty snappy work!” Stair said 
presently when they were well out of 
the traffic. “You acted with machine- 
gun promptness and efficiency, Miss 
Burke. But I wonder how you hap- 
pened to know——” 

“Oh, everybody knows.” She spoke 
without thought; then flushed in pain- 
ful embarrassment. 

“I’m afraid that’s ‘true,’ he said 
thoughtfully, “though I hadn’t quite 
realized. You must think me a sorry 
cad, Miss Burke.” 

“Really,” she said stiffly. “I hadn't 
presumed——” 

“Which is a polite way of saying 
I’m not worth a thought.” He mar- 
veled a little, inwardly, that the opin- 
ion of this young girl whom he scarcely 
knew should suddenly mean so much to 
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him. “I’m inclined to agree with you 
there. All the same, if you’d care to 
know—which you probably don’t—I’m 
off this—er—triangle stuff for keeps. 
It was more or less of a joke between 
us. Sheer perversity made us go on 
with it- to shock the tabbies and stir 
up Everton. But I see now that it 
wasn’t fair to him, really—or to her. 
(’m sorry. You'll believe that?” 

Little Lynn Burke fancied herself 
wondrous worldly wise and_ sophisti- 
cated, but older and more sophisticated 
women than she had found themselves 
unable to resist the magic of Townley 
Stair’s golden voice. 

“Of course it’s not my affair at all,” 
she said—Stair thought the face which 
a passing motor at that moment il- 
lumined quite the sweetest he had .ever 
seen—‘“but somehow—I’m glad!” 


Everton felicitated himself afresh on 
his escape from crass folly—or worse 
—when, arrived at home, he found 
Lalla, in negligee, dawdling over a book 
in the library. 

She glanced up as he entered. 

“You've changed your plans, I see,” 
she said pleasantly. 

“Yes,” briefly. “Trip’s off for the 
present.” 

He seated himself opposite her. 
Lalla closed her book and, though not 
quite at her ease, assumed an air of 
politely expectant interest. But he re- 
mained silent fer what seemed a long 
time, though he fidgeted a trifle. 

‘Mind if I smoke?” he asked pres- 
ently. Breck Everton was, confessedly, 
at a loss without his Havana. 

‘Not in the least,” she answered cor- 
dially. 

Lalla often thought that one of the 
most hopeless features of their estrange- 
ment was their painful politeness to 
each, other. She had reveled in Breck’s 
recent pyrotechnics. Anything was 
better than a dead level of bored indif- 
ference. P 
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Everton lit his cigar and smoked in 
abstracted silence. Lalla riffled the 
leaves of her book. She was wonder- 
ing a little. Presently she stole a covert 
glance at her husband’s face. Its ex- 
pression elicited the. query: 

“Is anything wrong, Breck?” 

He shook his head. 

“Nothing,” he said deliberately, 
“nothing more than there’s been for 
the past three years.” She glanced at 
him quickly. “Has it ever struck you, 
Lalla, that when you get what you want, 
you don’t want it? That’s my experi- 
ence. I always hated the bit and curb 
and fought for my head, but ” He 
paused a moment, then resumed, “I 
thought I wanted to be perfectly free. 
But you see, Lal, ’'d been married long 
enough to—er—sort of get the habit, 
so to speak, and I didn’t quite know 
what to do with my freedom when I 
got it.” He smiled whimsically. “And 
it rather takes the ginger out of a mar- 
ried flirtation to know that nobody cares 
a hang. I half hoped you'd kick up 
a shindy when you heard about Flor- 
rie, but—no such luck!” 

_ Lalla’s book slipped unnoted to the 
floor. 

“Everything’s gone stale somehow,” 
he went on. “Even the Big Town be- 
gins to bore me. I’m sick of revues 
and roof gardens, and I’m tired of 
trotting around with a bunch of drunks 





and chorus fairies. You'll laugh, 
maybe, but the ‘happy-home’ stuff’s ob- 
sessed me lately. Perhaps I’m getting 
old. Anyhow, I’m strong for it—the 
real thing, not a mere sham. And I’m 
off this ‘live-and-let-live’ nonsense. 
That ‘sensible’ arrangement of ours 
strikes me as just about the damnedest 
business a 

Lalla leaned toward him, her face 
vivid, her eyes luminous. 

“Breck,” she said breathlessly, “you 
mean that ?” 

“Sure do.” 

“Then why,” she demanded, with 
something like a sob in her voice, “why 
didn’t you say so before? I’ve hoped 
you would. I tried to make you. That’s 
why 

He looked at her keenly. 

“You mean that you’ve been playing 
off Stair against me?” 

“Just that.” 

“Lord! What a simp I’ve been!’ 
He leaned limply back in his chair. 
Suddenly he sat up. “I wonder 

She waited. 

“Look here, Lal,” he burst out des- 


’ 











perately, “‘will you—take me _ back?’ 
He rose and moved toward her, a trifle 
uncertainly. “I’m ready to be roped, 
tied, and branded. I’m tired of being 
a maverick.” 

Lalla held out both hands. 

“So am I,” she confessed. 
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THE GOOD-NIGHT WISH 
G‘ .OD NIGHT—sweet dreams,” you say, and think to make 
A kindly wish. You think it happy, then, 
To walk with my lost love and then to wake 
To a dim, jangling world of things and men— 


Drop from a lover’s heaven, where bright ones dwell, 
Find my arms empty, watch the daylight creep? 
Ah, friend, if so it be you wish me well, 
Pray me the poppy’s boon of dreamilcss sleep! 
JeaNNiz PENDLETON HALL. 
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OLAND GARFORD, the hand- 
some leading man, looked at his 
wife scornfully. 

“Me go into vaudeville?” he asked. 
“Me?” 

“Why not?” she returned. 
it three years.” 

“Where is your talk about high 
ideals, and big things, and not wanting 
me on the same bill with trained seals ?” 
he queried sharply. “You're the one 
who wanted me to play the legitimate.” 

“T always want you to aim at the 
highest things, but there are other con- 
siderations. For instance, we must eat. 
With nothing immediate in sight, there’s 
no reason to turn down this little 
vaudeville engagement for both of us in 
favor of a summer of idleness.” 

“You can keep on playing these little 
three-a-day dumps—so small that they 
can’t afford a program and put out your 
name on a card—if you want to™ he 
said in a superior way, “but I’ve a line 
on something else.” 

“Come, Roland,” she said gently. 
“T’m only advising you for your own 
good.” 

The slim, dark-eyed little woman 
looked up at the big man, her face filled 
with her one big desire—to make her 
impetuous, conceited husband a success. 
The daughter of a New York garage 


“T was in 


keeper, at the death of her father, five 
years before, she had been forced to 
depend for a livelihood upon her talent 
for entertaining. Roland Garford was 
the handsome chauffeur who had won 
her heart in the last few months of her 
father’s life. When the business had 
collapsed, she had induced him to take 
a night-school course which had 
brought him out of greasy overalls into 
the white-collar class. The next 
had been coaching him and getting him 
upon the stage, after their marriage. 
His handsomeness and self-assurance, 
which grew with each step upward, had 
made this easy. At the end of a year, 
he had been given a leading part. 

The closing of his present engage- 
ment, and his inability to get something 
as good or better at once, now 
making him restive. He had _ been 
filled with impatient irritation for days. 
Vaguely she felt like the tired driver 
of some powerful machine plunging 
headlong over a dangerous course. 

“You'll be telling me again that I 
was a chauffeur before you married 
me,” he said unpleasantly, “and harp- 
ing on all you did for me.” 

“No,” she protested. “I was angry 
when I said that, and I was sorry later. 
Whatever I say at any time is with 
your own good in mind. I want to help 
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you build up. But you must go slowly. 
It wouldn’t be a* backward step to get 
some vaudeville training.” 

“Tf there’s any vaudeville done in 
this family, you'll be the goat,” he said 
doggedly. “T’ll not do any. I’m a 
matinée idol.” 

“T would spell it ‘i-d-l-e,’ 
served. 


’ 


’ she ob- 


“Not for long,” he told her. “I’ve 
got prospects.” 

“Where?” 

“At Gow & Williams’,” he said. 


“They’re helping a man from the Mid- 
dle West get a stock company for a big 
summer park. I’m to them this 
morning.” 

“But you didn’t tell me,” she said, 
with a trace of anxiety. 

“How could I, with you raving about 
this vaudeville? What do you think 
I’ve been doing all these days—warm- 
ing a park bench?” 

She took his arm and gazed up at 
him, her face illuminated by her long- 
ing to help him help himself. 

“You’ve never done acting, 
dear,” she said. “Do you know what it 
means?” 

“Of course,” he said in the boastful 
way that had been growing upon him so 
steadily. “It means getting ahead. 
Winslow is a good-sized city, with a 
reputation for stuff. 
There are three colleges there, and the 
people have a good deal of money and 
culture. To make good there means 
making good anywhere. Bushman and 
Warwick both played the town when 
they didn’t amount to shucks. Just let 
me get a good season there, and I'll 
have Belasco and Griffith and all the 
boys sending in their cards.” 

‘But, Roland,” she reminded, “‘stock 
is hard. There’s a new play to be 
studied almost before you know the 
current one. I tried it and failed.” 


see 


stock 


knowing good 


“You!” he cried, almost spitefully. 
“You never want to climb above these 
nickelodeons where a cross-eyed blonde 
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sells tickets off the roll at twenty cents’ 
top. I played a lead last season and 
made good, didn’t I?” 

She turned away, thinking of that 
engagement. They had played the one- 
night stands on the International in a 
popular-priced impossibility which, by 
virtue of a war theme, had managed to 
lure away from the sensational movies 
a few corporal’s guards. 

Roland Garford, in his own judg- 
ment, had “gone” great. But at the end 
of the season, the manager had said pri- 
vately: 

“Have him lay off and learn to act, 
Mrs. Garford, or send him back to the 
ribbon counter !” 

Allowing for the manager’s disgust, 
she knew her husband was far from be- 
ing an actor. But she clung to his won- 
derful looks and assurance, hoping to 
help him build up an experience that 
would yield real artistry and bring him 
success. Yet his conceit, approaching 
folly, had reached a point which pro- 
duced the doubt that any words of hers 
would induce an awakening. 

“Of course you made good,” she said 
gently. “But stock is far harder than a 
lead with a road company. And there 


are still so many things you must 
learn.” 

“There are?” he asked scornfully. 
“Well, managers will see to that. 


Maybe you’d better come along to tell 
them how rotten I am, and how you 
want to hold me back!” 

His words cut her deeply, but still 
sh¢spersisted. 

“T’ve always told you, Roland, that 
you can make a success on the stage 
or elsewhere, but there are other things 
looks and confidence. One 
doesn’t go to the top at one jump. There 
are countless steps between. To walk 
truly, we must know our limitations.” 

“You may if you like,” he said. “But 
there are no limitations for me. I’m 
bound for the top!” 

“You don’t understand,” she said, 


besides 
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shaking her head. “Of course I want 
you to go up’—she camie close and put 
her arms around his neck—‘“but that 
means lots of work, and I want to be 
with you to help you all the way.” 

He drew away impatiently. 

“No use to go all over that again,” 
he said. “We’re both determined to go 
our way. You got along before you 
knew me, and I know I did, so wf 

“Roland,” she begged, “don’t!” 

“There’s no other way, is there? If 
I get the place, I'll make enough to 
keep you here, and you can stay idle 
or work in vaudeville as you please, 
They’ve engaged all their women and, 
besides, they prefer a leading man who 
is apparently single, at least.” 

With this ultimatum, he bade her a 
prefunctory good-by and left. Covertly 
she watched from the window. Her 
eyes were far from dry when his erect 
figure, with its confident, almost strut- 
ting gait, disappeared. Then Ina Beau- 
mont, as Mrs. Garford was known to 
the stage, sank upon the bed and wept 
bitterly. 

“Roland,” she sobbed, “some day 
you'll see—if it isn’t—too late—for 
me !” 

Her pride had. been hurt, but its 
wound and her failure to induce her 
husband to follow the course she -had 
mapped out were not the most serious 
affliction. She had detected, even in ad- 
vance of its coming, a more sinister 
motif. He was beginning to grow away 
from her. 

The foundation of her fear might 
have been measured in the mind of Ro- 
land Garford as he strutted out of her 
sight that morning on the way from 
their apartment to the region where 
managers propose and the public dis- 
poses. The farther he went, the clearer 
it became to him that his wife was try- 
ing to keep him down. 

As he passed show windows from 
which the light was cast back, he stared 
in to see his reflection. He was good 
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to look upon, particularly to himself. 
His blue serge suit was immaculate, and 
he wore a high white collar which set 
off his face, so boldly chiseled from 
pink, clear flesh as to shame the imagin- 
ary gods of whom commercial artists 
drew pictures for advertisements. His 
eyes were blue and sparkling, and his 
walnut hair waved up from a_ high 
forehead as he jauntily swung his hat. 

He was indeed a handsome young 
man, and not without a lot of good in 
him. But at present it was only po- 
tential good. And his reception that 
morning in the office of Gow & Wil- 
liams was not calculated to bring it out. 
His reception was velvety. Both mem- 
bers of the firm, and Mr. Palmer, the 
manager from the Middle West, treated 
him like a lord. 

He did not know that these gentle- 
men had sat up half the night before 
deciding that he was the best bet to be 
got at the low figure which Palmer said 
he could afford. For :Palmer had_not 
only the first nickel he had ever taken 
in, but a few dimes his father had 
left, as well. 

Garford was hired as the cheapest 
man of any appearance who could be 
got, but so carefully was this glossed 
over with flattery that he never sus- 
pected. So completely was he satis- 
fied that when a contract was thrust 
beneath his hand, he signed it with no 
thought of the desires of his wife. He 
was soon signed up to play leading 
parts at Crystal Lake Casino, and 
awaiting orders. 

They were not long in coming. 
Palmer suggested that they start that 
afternoon at four. 

“T’ll be ready,” said Garford. 

The apartment was deserted. He 
left a brief letter to Ina telling her of 
his plans and asking her to write. It 
contained little of the warmth of the 
days when she had been encouraging 
his first work on the stage and planning 
his future. 
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When she offered him her hand and her thanks at the edge of the pool, she was 





indeed an attractive mermaid. 














Westward he rode that night in a 
Pullman, his mind full of the big things 
ahead. New fields, new associates, new 
friends, there would be. And subcon- 
sciously, too, there was a vague, un- 
defined feeling that there would come a 
new love. How slow the mind of man! 
Poor Ina, several hours before, had 
divined the possibility of this, and al- 
ready had set about preparing her de- 
fenses. 

In virtually every city save, perhaps, 
Manhattan the blessed, the theatrical 
center of gravity shifts to the summer 
playgrounds with the coming of June. 
Winslow, an overgrown industrial cen- 
ter, already speaking of its population 
in fractions of a million, is no excep- 
tion. With the closing of all thea- 
ters save those devoted to vaudeville 
and the eternal flickers, in the down- 
town district, Crystal Lake Casino be- 
comes the amusement center. 

The stock company offering “the 
latest New York successes” is more 
than a theatrical troupe. It is a social 
institution in which the townspeople 
share. The actors find lodgings in the 
fine resident district that surrounds 
Crystal Lake Park, and ride, stroll, and 
eat, mingling freely with the people. In 
winter, touring companies come, but 
their members slip in and out of hotels, 
being seen virtually only when on the 
stage. But with summer stock it is dif- 
ferent. In addition to following their 
favorites through various parts from 
week to week, playgoers can see how 
they look upon the street. Some lucky 
ones even get to meet them! 

Besides, ““How was he as Hamlet?” 
and, “I didn’t see him in that, but he 
was great as the detective in ‘Within 
the Law,’ ” one hears also, “I saw him 
on a High Street car last night, and he 
was with the swellest girl!” 

Palmer explained to Garford that 
night this intimate relation between 
members of the stock company and the 
public of Winslow. The new leading 
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man was told other things. He must 
move only among the best people, so 
far as they would accept him. He must 
make no lowly friendships, and must 
be seen only in the show places of the 
city. He should ride a dashing charger 
or motor in a car which could not fail 
to attract public attention. At least he 
must have some sport with which to 
fascinate the girlies. 

As his salary hardly fitted in with 





-motoring or horsemanship, at the start, 


Garford suggested to Palmer that he 
was a champion swimmer. This claim 
was not without foundation, as he held 
a number of records at the Gotham 
Natatorium, where he had once been 
an instructor. 

“The very thing!” cried Palmer. 
“We have a new swimming pool this 
summer—another of the ‘largest in the 
world,’ you know—and we’re trying to 
induce the classier girls to come out to 
swimming classes.” 

“T’m old Mr. Neptune’s 
son!” Garford assured him. 

And he looked it on the following 
Monday afternoon, when he balanced 
himself on the top end of the biggest 
spring board at the deep end of the 
pool. His stalwart frame, endowed 
with the athlete’s easy grace, was clad 
in the most striking of bathing suits. 
His broad white shoulders were re- 
vealed in-their rounded beauty, and 
across the breast of the clinging black 
suit was a white “G,” pierced with a 
trident. 

By a wonderful dive, he had just* 
electrified the whole pool, and especially 


favorite 


the shallow end, where numerous girls 
giggled in the embraces of a quota of 
young men, unhappily too small to go 
around. Now the graceful stranger 
prepared for another header. He care- 
fully tried the board, retreated a lit- 
tle, and then ran, with quick, light steps, 
upon its rubber-coated surface. 

At just the proper point, he made his 
last step, and landed on the very tip 
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of the board with all his weight. 


Up 
he was carried and flew like a bird 
high into the air, describing a long, 
perfect arc, with his hands pointed to 
their slender tips and his legs straight 
to the toes. He cut the water like a 
knife, with scarce a splash. 

Like a submerged arrow, he glided 
toward the shallow end. At last he 
rose, and with an easy crawl stroke 
swam toward the side. 

“Oh, Mr. Garford!” catled some one. 

It was Miss Deem, the ingénue of the 
stock company. She was one of those 
friendly souls acceptable to all, and the 
fact that she had been with the company 
before gave her a local acquaintance. 
She stood on the sand that edged the 
pool, with a very entrancing slip of a 
girl. Garford joined them. 

“This is Miss Norton, Mr. Garford,” 
said Miss Deem. “Miss Norton is one 
of the company’s best friends, - Last 
year she was lovely to us all. I was 
just telling her about your being such a 
swimmer.” 

“A minor accomplishment,” smiled 
Garford. “When I was six, some fel- 
lows threw me into the Harlem River, 
and I’ve been swimming ever since.” 

“But I think it’s—just great!” pro- 
tested Miss Norton. “I wish I could 
swim like that!” 

So even the first step of the affair be- 
tween her and the handsome leading 
man was easy, and its development was 
inevitable. At romantic eighteen, her 
‘ worship for heroes of the stage met him 
at a time when he felt a new love must 
be the natural part of his larger life. 
It was summer’s youth, with the sear- 
ing of the leaf and the flying away of 
the birds in the nest as yet unknown. 
The place was a bit of nature, painted 
only here and there with picturesque 
buildings and gravel walks. She was 
the girl summoned by the magician’s 
wand at the right hour. In his head 
ran the old score of “the time, the 
place, and the girl.” . 
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He gave her a swimming lesson that 
very day. When she offered him her 
hand and her thanks at the edge of the 
pool, she was indeed an attractive mer- 
maid. Her bathing suit clung tg her 
slim, girlish figure alluringly, and her 
eyes were dark and smiling. They re- 
minded him of Ina’s eyes, and the more 
he looked, the more he could see in her 
a strong resemblance to Ina, who was 
his physical opposite and hence his ideal 
of beauty. But she had still the first 
flush of youthful beauty which Ina had 
given in her struggle for her husband’s 
success. 

He found her on a bench near by 
when they were dressed. 

“Won't you ride out in my car?” she 
smiled. 

He accepted, with the provision that 
they stop off at the theater. Her car 
was a long, low green one, with a bit of 
a rakish hood far at the rear. A col- 
ored man in livery was the driver. 
Mentally Garford congratulated him- 
self at the ease with which this splendid 
equipage seemed to fit about him- 

They swept imperiously up to the 
theater, where Palmer chanced to be 
standing. He entered the office with 
Garford. 

“You're showing speed, young man,” 
he said. “Getting in with a million- 
aire’s daughter your first week !” 

Garford was a little surprised, even 
despite his preparation, | 

“Miss Deem introduced us,” he said. 
“But I didn’t know Who is she?” 

“Norton, who owns one of the biggest 
factories in the country. He’s several 
times a millionaire over these tractors 
the farmers use. Over on the West 
Side, he has a model suburb for his peo- 
ple, and he built the big hospital up 
there on the hill.” 

“Well began Garford, rather 








dubiously. 

“Go to it!” said Palmer. “Why, the 
hams I had last year, with all their rid- 
ing breeches and yellow cars, couldn’t 

















cut it. She’s a little flighty, but go with 
her all you can. The stumblingblock is 
out of the way. That’s her mother. 
She’s upstage over their money, and 
wants the girl to marry a duke or some- 
thing. But the old lady is East now, 
and the field is open. You'll find the 
old man a prince.” 

Garford rode away with Miss Nor- 
ton. He resented it that Palmer called 
her flighty. She was very sensible. She 
talked so much about him—his swim- 
ming and his acting. Of the latter she 
had no personal knowledge, as the 
theater’s opening was still nearly a week 
off. But she would be there the open- 
ing night, she and her father, she said. 
They parted with an engagement to 
motor on the morrow. : 

Not only did he go motoring the next 
day with Miss Norton, but on two other 
days that week, and on Saturday noon 
he lunched at the home of the mil- 
lionaire. The latter, hearing some 
prattle on the part of his daughter over 
the new leading man, at first was irri- 
tated and then smiled shrewdly. Ever 
since last summer, when Miss Winifred 
and her mother had had stormy scenes 
over her association with actors, he had 
had a scheme in mind. 

Familiarity, argued Papa Norton, 
breeds contempt, and if the Capulets 
had wanted to keep their fair daughter 
away from yourig Romeo, they should 
have invited him into their parlor, 
where Juliet, at close range, could have 
observed that his trunk hose were not 
of the most fashionable hue and that 
he flatted dreadfully when he sang. 

This is a good theory, but Papa Nor- 
ton did not realize that he was dealing 
with a super-Romeo. Frankly, he was 
impressed with the young man in white 
flannels who looked into his eyes so 
squarely and who smiled so winningly. 
Mr. Norton was surprised ‘at the intel- 
ligence with which Garford talked of 
business. The actor mentioned that he 
had been in a commercial line before he 
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had been influenced to go on the stage. 
But he did not tell who had influenced 
him, nor did he speak of his wife that 
day or at any other time. 

Mr. Norton was relieved to find the 
actor able to discuss business, and 
luncheon was saturated with it, much 
to the disappointment of Winifred. 
Norton ate, slept, and breathed busi- 
ness. He sized everybody up according 
to business standards. And when he 
rolled back to the office, leaving the 
good-looking young man on the porch 
with his daughter, his impression was 
a good one. 

“Hum!” he said. “An actor! 
Brooks leaves next month!” 

Brooks was Mr. Norton’s confidential 
secretary. With an ordinary business 
he had a_ Fifth-Avenue-on- 
Easter look and an urbane manner that 
gave tone to the Norton offices and made 
him a wonderful buffer. 

Something of the attraction Garford 
had for the millionaire may have been 
reflected in the fact that Mr. Norton 
made no objection at all when his 
daughter informed him that Garford 
had invited them to be his guests on the 
opening night. It certainly gave Palmer 
great pleasure to report to Wade, the 
director, that the city’s biggest business 
man was to be present at the opening. 

“The boy’s going over with the big 
ones!” he cried, slapping the director 
on the back. 

“Going over in a bathing suit and 
some ice-cream clothes!” sneered Wade. 
“T’ve been begging you for two days 
to come hack and hear him murder 
his lines. He’s the worst ever!” 

“T’ve never seen one of these birds 
who ean make the ladies sigh like a 
steam exhaust that could act. They 
don’t have to.” 

“T didn’t say ‘act,’” said Wade. “It 
isn’t being done any more. But this 
fellow is like an understudy for the 
ghost in ‘Hamlet’ impersonating George 
M. Cohan.” 





And 







Like a madman, he ran , 
down the hill, knocking against " 
trees and falling over rocks and 
moss heedlessly. 


On Monday night the town, 
also, began to take sides. 

“TIsn’t he just wonderful, father?’ 
asked Winifred Norton, as they rode 
home. 

“Remarkable!” said Norton, with a 
smile she did not fathom. 

Norton, in moments of impatience, 
thought he was the only man who ever 
paid large salaries to incompetents, But 
here was a young man getting money 
for an effort that made Norton’s star 
bungler look like a paragon of efficiency. 

Yet his silent chuckle was not en- 
tirely one of ridicule. For from the 
frost which Garford had made of act- 
ing the leading role, there still stood 
forth his erect figure and handsome 
face., The art of the stage is founded 
upon business, and Norton scented dis- 
aster therein for Garford which might 
operate for his—Norton’s—benefit. 

The varying options held by those 
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who saw. the 
opening perform- 
ance were shared 
by the critics of 
the city’s news- 
papers. ‘The 
writer of the pa- 
per which re- 
ceived great out- 
lays of advertis- 
ing from the park 
said nice things 
about the rest of 
the company and 
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referred to Garford as “handsome.” A 
second paper characterized him as “the 
best unconscious comedian seen heie in 
many moons.” The third, with little 
love for Palmer, surmised that the “late 
heralded trip East of Mr. Palmer seems 
not to have extended beyond Hoboken, 
where he must have engaged the mis- 
guided young man to whom the leading 
role is intrusted.” 

“The papers got the dope right off 
the bat, Palmer,” said Wade. “They 
held their noses as they went out last 
night. Your Apollogetic friend will 
have to deliver better, or his contract 
or mine will die a sudden death.” 

“But the matinées are better,” pro- 
tested Palmer, toward the end of the 

week. ‘The girls like him.” 
“Yes, but the town isn’t .a 
seminary,” 


snapped 
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Wade. “You ought to hear them burn 
him up down at Sandy’s barber shop!” 

The criticism of tonsorial and other 
circles, if it reached Miss Norton, did 
not seem to be heeded by her, for her 
admiration for the matinée idol grew 
as the days went by and their meetings 
became even more frequent. 

But fast as their romance progressed, 
it did not keep. pace with her imagina- 
tion. ~They took many motor trips, but 
always in daylight.. These began to 
grow monotonous to the girl, whose 
soul longed for love in the moonlight. 
It was not many days before she so in- 
dicated. 

As they were sitting in the little cor- 
ner of the casino porch where they fre- 
quently had an ice of an afternoon, she 
spoke of a secret midnight motoring 
party upon which she had been early in 
the spring. It had been a harmless af- 
fair in which a number of the younger 
set had joined, merely as a piece of mis- 
chief. 
“But,” she said, looking at him in a 
most fascinating way, “there was such 
a crowd, and they kept arguing all the 

time about which road, and all 
that.” 
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For once Garford did not rise quickly 


to her lead. Something that had been 
growing subtly within him of late 
held him back. But he cast it off, as 
he found her smiling at him roguishly. 
His dashing role had to be maintained. 

“That. must have been great!” he 
said. “It will be nice if we 

She needed no more. 

“Father’s going to be away two 
days,” she said, “and Aunt Belle—you 
couldn’t waken her with blasting pow- 
der after ten. So ag 

“Let’s have our own party!” he 
quickly cut in. 

“Just for two!” she whispered, with 
a ravishing smile, grasping his hand 
across the table. “Now it must be— 
let me see—it must be either Friday or 
Saturday night. Father gets back early 
Sunday.” 

“T’ll let you know later,” he said. 
“On one or another of those nights, 
I'll have to do a little studying. This 
fellow Wade is a slave driver!” 

It was arranged that he should write 
her a note before Friday and appoint 
the evening. 

“T won’t come to the 
she said, her dark eves alight with ro- 
mance. “We might be seen. I'll meet 
you at midnight under the big tree at 
the corner of the boulevard and Lake 
Avenue.” 


” 








park for you,” 
ae 


They clasped hands, as they parted, 
and from one to the other passed a 
thrill the warmth of which was even 
greater because it told of a secret un- 
derstanding. He looked after her for 
a long time as she sped off in her ¢ar. 
Their romance was rapidly approaching 
a crossroads. 4 

In his room that evening, he gazed, 
also for a long time, at her photograph. 
But the fascination the picture held was 


not the same as when she had first given * 


it to him. Now the look in the dark 
eyes reminded him of another, just as 
Winifred herself had reminded him of 
Ina, when she had begun to lead-up to 
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their proposed escapade. It was not 
the physical similarity, although that 
was marked, but the eyes, which seemed 
those of his wife, looking at him in ap- 
peal and love. 

He was moved to the point of utter- 
ing her name, half unconsciously, when 
he turned angrily away. Not once in 
this two weeks had she written him. 
He was at the point where he might 
have the greater field that he felt should 
be his and cast off the handicap of a 
wife who wished to hold him back. 
Why should he hesitate ? 

Having so decided, he was writing 
the note to Winifred, two afternoons 
later, in his dressing room at the thea- 
ter, when a messenger from Wade sum- 
moned him hurriedly to a rehearsal at 
which he was overdue. He opened his 
door, leading upon the casino porch, 
and rushed to the stage. If there were 
only a way to escape this insistent di- 
rector! 

When he finally did get back to his 
dressing room, he signed the letter and 
sealed it. Now it was too late to chance 
it in the mails, so he twisted the mes- 
senger-service box, and fifteen minutes 
later delivered the letter to a lad who 
came ona wheel. He rubbed his hands 
in satisfaction as the ‘boy disappeared 
through the greenery. In an hour at 
the latest, she would have his message. 
He was ready for any development. He 
had made his choice! 

On Saturday night, in the dark hour 
when the last pleasure seeker had left 
the park and there was no light save 
in the office where Palmer was counting 
up the proceeds of the day with the 
cashiers, Garford stole from his dress- 
ing room. Despite his decision, he was 
nervous, somehow, and looked about 
him in the shadows with a vague un- 
easiness. 

The moon was dropping as he turned 
into the boulevard. When he reached 


the suburban district along Lake Ave- 
nue, a far-off clock sounded the hour 


















She looked up 

at him with 

the same gaze 

of longing de- 

votion as on 

the day he had 
left. 


died 


As the last tone 
car came around the corner 
and halted beneath the great oak. Gar- 
ford ran to its side. 

The girl, who was heavily veiled, mo- 
tioned to him to get in. He caught her 
hand and would have spoken, when she 
pointed over her. shoulder. As he 
looked, the white headlights of another 
car swept into the boulevard. 

“Drive!” she whispered, motioning 
to him to take the wheel. 

Again she looked in anxiety at the 
approaching car. Feeling that there 
must be need for escape, he put on all 
speed and, as he drew away from the 
other car, swerved into a hilly region 
where the roads were narrow and wind- 
ing, offering a good chance to lose the 
pursuer. In a moment they were alone 
on the winding road, bordering a prec- 
ipice. He slowed the car and dimmed 
his lights. Far to the right, they saw 
the beam of the car they had escaped. 

Relieved, he drove with one hand and 


of midnight. 
away,’ a 
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put the other about her. She resisted, 
and he tried to draw her over for a kiss. 
She held back, but he was too strong 
for her. With a quick embrace, he 
pulled back her veil and drew her face 
very close to his. 

Revelation did not come at once, for 
the light was poor. But when he did 
see, he lost control of himself. 

“Ina!” he cried. “Ina——” 

But no more. The car, robbed of his 
guidance at a critical point, struck the 
fence, wavered there a moment, for its 
speed was not great, and then slowly 
turned over and over down the hill. 

Somewhere .on the way, Garford 
caught a strong branch and a moment 
later was dangling from a tree, looking 
down at the place where the wreck, its 
lights still burning, had lodged. Like 
a madman, he ran down the hill, knock- 
ing against trees and falling over rocks 
and moss heedlessly. 

She was beside the car, unconscious, 
deathly pale, but breathing. How the 
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handsome leading man lived through 
the next half hour he was never sure. 
Locatinga house with a telephone and 
summoning an ambulance offered an 
emotional experience the like of which 
he had never gone through. 

Nor had he ever known such an hour 
of anxiety as that he spent in the great 
hospital on the hill, awaiting a verdict. 
When at last it came, he started up, 
pale and disheveled, to meet the doctor. 

“We've set her broken arm. Outside 
of that, she’s merely suffering from the 
shock ¥ 

“I must go to her!” cried Garford. 
“T must——” 

“She’s_ sleeping,” said 
“You may see her early in the morning. 

‘Morning came to the little white 
room on the fifth floor of the Northern 
Hospital, overlooking the industrial 
king’s model suburb. It found Roland 
Garford kneeling beside the bed of his 
wife, known to the three-a-day time as 
Ina Beaumont. His head was upon the 





the doctor. 


” 


white coverlet, and she was stroking 
his hair. 
A nurse, who had knocked, an- 


“Mr. Norton.” 

Garford’s fingers tightened on the 
counterpane.. There was something 
akin to fear in his face as he faltered: 

“Ina—I can’t Fe 

“But he said he must see you a mo 
ment, sir,” said the nurse. 

“Show him in,” said Mrs. Garford. 

Her husband sat in a chair, striving 
to hide hi$ limpness by holding to its 
sides. 

The magnate, immaculate, a bouquet 
of flowers in his hand, stood in the door. 
His smile relieved the painful silence 
that marked his appearance. He did not 
wait for an introduction, but laid the 
flowers on the bed beside Mrs. 
ford. P 

“So sorry, Mrs. Garford,” he said, 
“to hear of your accident.” Then he 
said to Garford: “May I see you a 
moment ?” 


nounced: 


Gar- 
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Bracing himself weakly for the 
storm, Garford followed him into the 
hall. The millionaire beamed and 
slapped him on the shoulder. 

“T just wanted to tell you,” he said, 
“that I had it out with Winifred this 
morning, and she’s going to her mother 
to-day. Of course I stayed in town 
when I learned. I admire you im- 
mensely as a man who knows when 
he is wrong, who decides to change be- 
fore it’s too late, and who has the cour- 
age to stick. The deception you prac- 
ticed—about not being married—we'll 
forget that—so she’ll never hear.” He 
pointed to Mrs. Garford’s’ room, and 
then, leading in that direction, said, 
“Come. There’s something I want to 
talk over with you both.” 

Back in the room, Norton pointed 
from the window. 

“On the corner, there, in my little 
town,” he said, ‘‘is the house Brooks oc- 
cupies—a big lawn, a garden, a little 
garage. Brooks is my secretary, and 
he’s leaving. Is there anything I could 
say to induce you to live down there 
and work for me?” 

“Mrs. Garford,” faltered the 
band, “she put me on the stage. 
would be the one to take me off—— 

“Well, I want you to talk it over seri- 
ously and let me know,” said Norton, 
drawing Garford to the door. “That 
bill for the car you went over in last 
night,” he continued, in corifidential 
tones, “be sure that comes tome. Why, 
it was a wonderful cause, Garford—en- 
tertaining your wife. You rascal, if 
you hadn’t done the manly thing, you 
might have been riding with my daugh- 
ter, 


hus- 


She 


” 


Now she’s going to mama, cured, 
if you'll pardon me the expression, and 
we'll have peace. There’s nothing, my 
young man, like pleasing one’s wife!” 

As Norton bade them good-by and 
was gone, Garford turned to his wife 
in amazement. 

“Ina!” he gasped, leaning down to 


her. “Why What ig 
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Her Matinee Idol 


She looked up at him with the same 
gaze of longing devotion as on the day 


he had left. But there was, too, a smile 
of happiness now. 

“T came here to find you,” she said 
gently, “and the first person I ran upon 
was Miss Deem, the ingénue, an old 
friend of mine. She was surprised to 
hear that you were my husband, and 
she told me i 

“She did right,” he said, pressing her 
hand. 

“T came to your dressing room and 
found the letter you had written. It 
told everything. I stole away unseen, 
with some of your paper. I wrote a let- 
ter to Mr. Norton, telling the truth and 
apologizing. As the messenger left the 
park with your letter, I ran after him 
and told him you’d given him the wrong 
one. He delivered mine. I met you— 
and pretended that car was after us, so 
you wouldn’t discover—too soon.” 

“TIna—after all I -aad said and done 
to you! You have a thousand times 
my brains! To think you could fix it 
so that I can even work for Norton!” 

“But the stage ?” . 
Palmer Wade decided that I 
wasn’t such a John Drew, about a day 
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I’ve my notice in my 





ahead of me. 
pocket.” 

A doctor entered. Garford made 
place for him beside the bed.. The de- 
throned idol walked over to. the win- 
dow and stood looking with anticipation 
at a white bungalow snuggling among 
the greenery. As he had embarked on 
a pleasant dream, the doctor touched 
him upon the arm. 

“Just to relieve your mind, Mr. Gar- 
ford,’ he began, “she’s going to be all 
right. The shock will not . 

“Doctor!” cried Mrs. Garford. “You 
see—he Flushed and eager, she 
was making expressive signs. The doc- 
tor smiled and retired. 

Mrs. Garford, blushing more deeply, 
whispered in the ear of her husband. 

“That’s what I came to tell you,” she 
said aloud. “At first we were afraid 
the accident——” 

The business man of the future stood 
up and looked out of the window to- 
ward the white bungalow. 

“This is the place for us!” he said, 
with a proud swelling of the chest. 
“T’ve heard, and I believe it’s true, that 
a small town’s the place to bring them 
up!” “ 








a> 


THE BOND 
Y' 1U who won and hold my heart, 
We can never be apart. 


In the sun, vou are as near 
As my shadow’s presence here. 


In the night, your spirit lies 
Soft as sleep upon my eyes. 


Though we stray to pole and pole, 
Still your soul is with my soul. 


If you loose my heart, your call 
Could not come to me at all. 


I would answer naught you said. 
There’s no answer from the dead. 





CLEMENT Woop. 
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ASPELL . 


A humorous story of a certain little matrimonial ship that 
Yighted itself after it had begun to drift about dangerously. 


ELEN and Mark lived in a little 
H - out on Fifty-third Street. 
Gone were the golden spring 
days of the honeymoon, and come were 
the’ drowsy summer days when Life’s— 
little ship begins to 
it was this way: 
you’re married ten years,’ 
Helen to her friends, “you 
don’t care what your man does, just so 
he’s decent and earns a living.” 
“When you’re married ten years,” ex- 
ained Mark to his friends, “you learn 
hat a woman can’t be tied to a 
necktie all the time. If Helen would 
rather lounge around home, polishing 
the stove and reading novels, than run 
around with me, I should worry!” 
Thus it came about that Mark’s so- 
cial life was a thing apart, and Helen’s 
was a movie now and then—mostly 
“now’’—and a constant stream of books 
from the library. And so there fell 
into her hands one day a fascinating 
book called “The Relation of the Past 
Life to the Present.” She read the book 
twice, clipped an advertisement from 
the daily newspaper, and went forth 
to find the great “Astrologer of Bag- 
dad,” who promised in his advertise- 
ment to reveal “Past, Present, and 
Future.” 


or is it Love’s? 
drift. You see, 
“When 


confided 


man’s 


In a small, star-bespangled room she 
found him, enveloped in a crimson robe, 
with a marvelous black that 
reached to a very broad waistband, and 
a pair of china-blue eyes, astonishingly 
pale for a product of Bagdad. 

“T turn my back to you,” said the 
wise one, “and do you write your name 
upon this writing pad, tear off the sheet, 
and place it over your heart.” 

As there was no one to tell Helen 
that a carbon paper, three leaves down, 
would faithfully record her 
tremblingly obeyed. 

“Now,” said the wise one, “ 
eyes, think very hard, and ask the ques 
tion you wish most to know.” 

“Tell me who I was in the past life,” 
she said, closing her eyes and thinking 
very hard. 

“*Tis the stars that show your name 
is Helen,” said the wise one, taking a 
peep three leaves down in the writing 


beard 


name, she 


close your 


pad, “and they show that down 
through the ages you’ve been named 
Helen. ’Tis a lovely name—er—a beau- 


tiful name. Lady, hear 


of Helen of Troy?” 


“Seems to me I have,” 


did you ever 


replied Helen, 
that 
I’m thinking 


“but it may be the Troy Laundry, 
does my husband’s shirts, 
of.” 











Ship Ahoy! 


“Well, lady,” said the astrologer, 
“Helen of Troy was a most beautiful 
and famous beauty of—er—several cen- 
turies ago. Princes from near and far 





““Now,’’ said the wise one, 
question you wish most to know.”’ 


came to woo her and kill each other 
over her. Czsar was daffy about her, 
and a fellow by the name of Mark An- 
thony died for her—I forget who it was 
another fellow by the 
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name of Paris was crazy about her—in 
fact, she ran away with him, so maybe 
it was him as killed-Mark. Well, lady, 
that was you. ’Twas decreed that you 


think very hard, and ask the 


hold your name down through the ages 
and also your beauty. You came to a 
violent end in your last life because you 
didn’t assert—assert’s’ the word the 
stars give, lady—assert your beauty.” 





“What kind of a violent end?” she 
asked breathlessly. 

“*T was a snake that bit you, lady. 
It crawled out of a basket of fruit and 
done the dirty work!” 

“Ah!” -And Helen shuddered might- 
ily. “I wonder if that’s the reason I 
have to shut my eyes when I even pass 
snakes in a circus!” 

“°Tis the reason, according to the 
stars,” answered the wise one solemnly. 

“My husband’s name is Mark. Could 
he be the Mark you mention, keeping 
his name down through the ages, too?” 

“?Tis possible, lady,” was the cau- 
tious reply. “Should he come for a 
sitting, I could tell him for sure. If 
he should be the rightful Mark, I could 


ysay to him to beware of a man named 


Paris.” 

“Mark’s no coward,” she said. ‘“He’s 
six feet tall, slim as a poplar, and strong 
as a giant.” 

“?’Twas such a man they called Mark 
Antony of old,” said the wise one. 
“Now, to wind up, lady, you was Helen 
of Troy, and you’re to beware of snakes 
and sudden ends. That’s all, for a dol- 
lar.” 

When Helen reached home, she went 
straight to her dresser mirror and gazed 
upon her reflection as a child gazes 
upon a stranger. If she came to a 
violent end the last time, what was she 
coming to now? Didn’t she neglect her 
looks all the time? Her hair, once 
curled and fluffed, was now slicked 
back like an onion peel; her dress was 
shiny with age; her hands were getting 
red and hard because she would no 
longer protect them with gloves. And 
hadn’t she bought a piano lamp instead 
of a spring hat, and a talking machine 
instead of a fur coat last winter? What 
does a man care for piano lamps and 
talking machines? And when Helen 
asked herself these questions, she sud- 
denly realized that a certain little ship 
vas drifting in a most alarming fashion. 

Frem the mirror she went to her 
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spare room and fished up from the bot- 
tom of an ancient trunk an old silk sock 
with a neatly darned heel. The sock 
was full of bills, and, dumping them 
into her lap, she counted exactly a hun- 
dred dollars. She had solemnly prom- 
ised herself never to take a penny out 
of this old-age nest egg, which had 
grown little by little to its present size, 
but to-night its fate hung in the balance. 
She put the sock under her pillow, 
pending a decision. 

As usyal, Mark was not coming home 
to dinner, so she did. not see him until 
breakfast next morning. J 

“Did you ever hear of a fellow by 
the name of Mark Antony?” she asked. 

“Not that I recollect.” 

“Or a man named Paris?’ 

“The only Paris I know of is that 
town in France the Germans are after 
eating breakfast in,’ he replied. “But 
it'll be a cold day on the equator when 
they do. And by the way, I won’t be 
home to dinner to-night. It’s the Tee- 
pees’ annual ball, you know. So I'll 
Just stay down. Wish you’d wrap me 
up a clean shirt and collar.” 


> 


Scores of times had he made such a 

request, and she had given it no thought. 
Sut this morning she shuddered a wee 

bit. She had pulled and puffed her hair 
out over her ears a little, but it was 
pathetically straight and stringy, and 
Mark hadn’t seemed to notice. She 
well knew she had no party dress—and 
had wanted none for these three or 
four years—yet she wished he had 
asked her to go. Then she realized 
that he had ceased to ask her about such 
things long ago, and in silence she 
wrapped the shirt and collar. But in 
that moment the fate of the old-age nest 
egg was settled. 

At one o’clock that afternoon, Helen 
descended the steps of her little flat, 
and in her bosom, tight in a little bag, 
lay the hundred dollars. Within the 
hour, an electric massage was smooth- 
ing out the little creases that sometimes 
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“Ah! he said, and his eyes 
flashed curiously. ‘‘My name 
is Paris, Miss Troy. I se 
you're alone. Perhaps we could 
spend the evening together and 
refresh our memories, for I have 
a feeling that we have known 
each other before.”’ 


belong to thirty-two, and her dull blond 
tresses were being lemon rinsed, to 
bring out the gold, and dried in electric 
breezes. Pretty curls were ironed in, 
and her hair, once more lovely and 
fluffy, was piled across the back of 
her head in milady’s latest. Next Gen- 
un’s head corsetier took her in charge, 
and when released, she had been hugged 
in until breathing was a fine art. 








At six o’clock she was ready to 
leave Genun’s, with only three dollars 
in her little silver-mesh bag, but she 
wore ninety dollars’ worth of new rai- 
ment. 

“You're perfectly lovely, madam,” 
said a soft-voiced little sales girl, who 
had completed the transformation by 
selling her a little spangled fan. 

It was too late to go home to din- 
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ner, so she went to the People’s Café 
instead, and as she passed around the 
corner of her table, Helen of Troy; the 
charmer of men, accidentally dropped 
her pretty spangled fan. A man, hand- 
some and large, with pale-blue eyes that 
thundered forth admiration in every 
glance, returned it to her with a bow 
like that of the Castilian knights of old. 
They fell naturally into conversation, 

“Tt seems I have met you before,” he 
said. “Your voice is very familiar.” 

“I’m Helen Troy,” she said, deciding 
to make use of her new-old name. 
“Your voice sounds familiar to me 
also.” 

“Ah!” he said, and his eyes flashed 
curiously. “My name is Paris, Miss 
Troy. I see you’re alone. Perhaps we 
could spend the evening together and 
refresh our memories, for I have a 
feeling that we have known each other 
before.” 

Helen gasped and had to swallow 
three times before she could find her 
voice. Truly here was a mystery, and 
the best way to solve it was to bring 
this Paris and her Mark together. 

“I’m going out to the Teepees’ ball,” 
she said. “You may accompany me if 
you wish.” 

It fell out that when Helen of Troy 
entered the ballroom upon the arm of 
Mr. Paris, necks craned just as they 
must have craned long ago when the 
pretty unknown princess entered the 
Prince Charming’s ballroom. Her 
cheeks were flushed as with the blush 
of youth; her eyes shone with the se- 
rene and satisfied light that comes from 
having been beautiful down through 
the ages; her step had the lilt of a 
woman who knows she is_ prettily 
gowned in brand-new clothes. 

Pompously Mr. Paris led her out 
upon the floor, and she entered the 
dance. At first Mark was nowhere to 
be seen, but presently she saw him, 
whirling around with a pretty thing 
with dark eyes and raven-colored hair, 
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and her lip curled in anger. It had not 
disturbed her at all to know that Mark 
attended balls and social affairs with- 
out her, but it was quite a different 
thing to see him dancing with another 
woman and smiling down in her face 
as if she were the whole world. Then 
the circle of admirers around her be- 
gan to grow, and by and by she found 
herself being introduced to Mark. 

“Pleased to meecher, Miss Troy,” he 
said, with a puzzled look. 

“You old silly!” she whispered, her 
cheeks glowing red as June roses. 

Mark gasped, then took both of her 
hands in his. 

“Honey,” he whispered back, “what 
a surprise! You're the peachiest girl 
I’ve seen since my wedding day !” 

“Here,” said a voice behind them. 
“The next three dances of this lady be- 
long ‘strictly to me.” 

“Oh,” exclaimed Helen, waving her 
fan demurely, “it’s Mr. Paris!” 

“Oho, and this is the fellow that 
calls himself Paris, is it?’ Mark 
growled. “And they’re all your dances, 
are they, Mr. Paris? Well, we'll see 
about it, Mr. Paris!” and he gave a burr 
like a peeved bulldog as he made for 
Helen’s late partner. 

As the members of the Teepee Club 
separated the irate pair, Helen slipped 
away to the dressing room. 

“Mark’ll ’tend to Paris this time, all 
right-ee,” she reflected, contentedly pat- 
ting her cheeks with a powder chamois. 
When she came out, Mark met her. 

“Gimme your card, honey,” he said, 
in the old masterful way. “TI’ll take 
the rest of the dances.” 

And as they stood waiting for the 
music to start up, a certain little ship 
righted itself and spread sails. 

“Where is Mr. Paris?” she asked. 

“Mr. Paris? Huh, his name’s not 
Paris, honey. It’s Murphy—just plain 


old Murphy. He’s a fake fortune teller 
and calls himself, when he’s got his 
beard on, ‘the Astrologer of Bagdad.’ ” 
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Do you know the way? This is the story of two ways, two 


girls, and two men. 


"REE MELONEY’S engaged.” 
M As she spoke, Isabel Gantz took 
a pin out of her mouth and, 
holding out a half-trimmed hat, re- 
garded it critically. “Seems to me that 
wing’s too far front. IT’ll have to rip 
it off, and I measured it, too. What'd 
you think of it, Lou? M’ree Meloney’s 
engaged.” 

The girl who sat opposite Isabel, at 
the table allotted to them as head trim- 
mers at the establishment of Schill 
Brothers, raised her eyes from the piece 
of georgette on which she was work- 
ing. 

“This thing drives me wild,” 
served. “It’s a love of a hat, 
makin’ of it’s awful. 
gaged to?” 

“Nice fellow, I guess,” replied Isa- 
bel, ripping. dexterously. “Master 
plumber, makin’ good money and with 
a lot saved. She’s goin’ to have a swell 
flat, all new, with elevator service. 
Some girls have luck.” 

Louise pricked her finger 
promptly stuck it into her mouth. 

“Ouch!” she said. “If I get a drop 
of blood on this, the new manager’ll 
have a spasm. When’s she goin’ to 
leave?” 

“She ain’t comin’ 
tion,” replied Isabel. 
Lou, what’s the 


she ob- 
but the 
Who’s M’ree en- 


and 


back after vaca- 
“Wish’t I wasn’t! 
matter with us? 


And the results were rather bewildering. 


M’ree’s the fifth girl engaged from this 
place this year. We’re as good lookin’ 
as any of the girls here, if I do say 
it myself, and we’ve got style and class. 
We go out enough, and we get part- 
ners enough at dances. But we don’t 
seem to get engaged. And I’m twenty- 
five,” she finished defiantly, “and I’m 
sick enough of this to marry ’most any 
one!” She dug a vicious needle deep 
into the wing and winced. 

Louise did not reply. Marie Me- 
loney’s engagement and the deficiencies 
that kept her and Isabel in the disen- 
gaged class kept her ponde?ing for an 
hour while she worked industriously on 
the georgette hat. At the end of the 
hour, Marie Meloney, passing through 
the workroom on some errand, came 
near their table. Marie was a maker 
of wire frames, a small job when com- 
pared with the position of head trim- 
mer. But Marie came of “nice” peo- 
ple. Her father was a schoolmaster, 
and strict. More than any other girl 
in the room, Louise and Isabel had fa- 
vored Marie, even going so far as to 
walk a part of the way homeward oc- 
casionally with her. As Marie ap- 
proached, Isabel called softly: 

“Let’s see it, M’ree.” 

Marie came to the table and, 
ing, held out her ieft hand. 
blushed easily. She was 


blush- 
Marie 
small and 
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plump, with deep-blue eyes, soft brown 
hair, a short nose, and a wide mouth. 
Her white skin was freckled. She 
wore a white shirt waist, loose at the 
throat, but not low, and a black skirt, 
shabby and narrow and bel‘ed with 
patent leather. Her shoes were black, 
with rounded toes and Cuban heels. 
Her hair, uncurled, was rolled until it 
formed an aura about her plump .:eck. 

As she stood there, holding out her 
left hand with its really fine solitaire, 
the contrast was marked. Isabel and 
Louise, head trimmers, were as smart 
and up to date as the salesladies in 
the front shop. Isabel’s very pointed, 
French-heeled shoes were gray ; Louise’s 
were brown. Their frocks, albeit of 
serviceable navy blue, were cut in the 
latest of styles, loose and short, with 
girdles used so as to accentuate the 
lines of bust, waist, and hips. Within 
their spotless white collars rose round 
white necks exposed to the rise of the 


bosom. Both showed the curves of’ 


their arms under transparent sleeves 
set in wide armholes, which revealed 
an expanse of shaved white skin. Their 
waved heads were held beautifully 
erect. Isabel’s hair was black and 
Louise’s brown, but otherwise one head 
of hair was exactly like the other. Isa- 
bel’s cheeks and lips betrayed a deeper 
shade of rouge than Louise’s, but, be- 
ing dark, she could “stand more.” The 
same reason led Isabel to pencil deeper 
shadows under her brown eyes than 
Louise could “afford” under her blue 
ones. Either girl was a sharp con- 
trast to Marie, a kind of dimpled dump- 
ling of a girl between two fashionable 
ladies. 

“It’s a beauty, M’ree,” said Louise. 

“It sure is,” assented Isabel. ‘Lou 
and I just wish ’twas us, don’t we, 
Louise ?” 

“We sure do,” smiled Louise, caus- 
ing Marie to blush more deeply, for 
these two were great ladies to her and 
she admired them, oh, so much! 


, 


“I guess you’re harder to suit than 
I am,” she murmured, and passed on. 

“Hm! A master plumber with lots 
saved!” said Isabel. “A swell flat with 
elevator service! Guess either of us’d 
jump at it, wouldn’t we, Lou?” 

Louise consulted the clock. 

“It’s lunch time,” she said. ‘Come 
on.” 

Trimmers at thirty a week and liv- 
ing at home are able to buy good 
lunches. Twenty minutes later, the 
two girls were enjoying a table d’hote 
at a restaurant famed for its good cook- 
ing. 

“This chicken a la king’s a dream,” 
observed Louise. “Wonder how they 
make it.” 

“T can’t get over that M’ree,” mused 


Isabel. “Think of her, Lou—that 


dowdy little thing—gettin’ a chance like 
that!” 

Since the morning, Louise had 
thought of little else. She had con- 
sidered the matter over her hat, while 
walking to the restaurant, and over her 
chicken a la king. At Isabel’s words, 
her train of thought was suddenly il- 
lumined. 

“Tsabel,” she commanded, in a tone 
vibrant with excitement, “name over 
the girls from our place who got en- 
gaged this year.” F 

“Ray Sellers, Irene Downer, Bessie 
Jordan, Mabel Glass, and M’ree,” 
chanted Isabel. “Say, what are you 
gettin’ at?” 

Louise leaned far over the small 
table. 

“What were they all?” she demanded. 
“Did they dress like us? Did they 
pencil and use rouge like we do? Did 
one of them ever have a Marcel wave?” 

“Why, no,” said Isabel, considering. 
“They were a sort of dowdy lot. Or 
if not dowdy,” she corrected herself, 
“no style.” 

“Dowds,” said Louise passionately, 
“dowds, every one! Oh, I don’t mean 
sloppy, but no class—the kind no one 

























ever turns around to look at. Now, 
Isabel, what do we get out of men? 
Attention. Men like to dance with 
us and take us out because we’re showy. 
But I guess they’re afraid of us for 
steady company. 
Did any one ask 
you to marry him 
this year? 
“Y-yes,” said Is- 
abel. “Danny.” 
“Do you like 
Danny?” asked 
Louise. 
“Sometimes,” ad- 
mitted Isabel. 
“He’s good com- 
pany. But—but I 
ain’t too certain of 
him. I think I ain’t 
the only girl. And, 
Lou, he wanted me 
to keep on work- 
in’! He only gets 
twenty a week. Masten eins 
But he gambles on 6 the table 
the side. He gets ang. blush- 
tips at the office. jng, held 
Sut, Lou, he ain’t out her left 
the kind I want.” hand. 
“Well, all I’ve 
got the past year,” said Louise 
bitterly, “is an offer without 
marriage. Oh, yes, I did,” she 
added, as Isabel stared. ‘That 
salesman from St. Louis that I 
didn’t find out was married un- 
til two months after he started 
dancin’ with me actually of- 
fered me a flat here while he 
kept his wife out there. Ugh! 
I never was that kind and never 
will be. And, Isabel, I’m wor- 
ried. We ain’t got so much money left 
now—pop’s insurance, I mean—and 
momma could marry again. There’s a 
man in Illinois where she’s from. I 
told her to go, but she says it’s her duty 
to stay here unless I would go, too, and 
of course I couldn’t do that, although 
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he offered to take all of us, George and 
Eleanor and me.” 


“Well,” said Isabel, with ready sym- 


pathy, “you are up against it. My dad 
runs the place all right, but my ideas 


and theirs is differ- 
ent, and I’d get out 
if I could. But I 
know they’d feel 
awful if I went, so 
I stay—that’s all. 
Say, it must be 
late.” 

Louise hesitated. 

“Tsabel,” she 
said, “don’t you 
want to get mar- 
| ried—not just to 
\ get married, but to 
\ | do something bet- 
\\ {||| ter than trim hats 
ali all your life? Hon- 
est, don’t you want 
|! to’—her voice 
| gained in confi- 

dence as she went 
on—‘raise children 
to do something 
better and be some- 
thing better than 
you are?” 

She stopped 
aghast at her 
temerity. But Is- 
abel was looking at 
her with admira- 
tion. 

“You bet I do!” 
she said. “But I 
couldn’t say it like 
you do. You're 
some little word 
slinger. Come, 
we've got to get back. Remember, that 
new manager’s comin’ to-morrow.” 

All the afternoon, fingers flew and 
tongues were silent. Louise, mechan- 
ically copying, found herself still pon- 
dering the matter of dowds and en- 
gagements. It was late when the mod- 
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els were finished and the two girls 
started for home. 

“Isabel,” said Louise, “if I don’t look 
just the same to-morrow, don’t say 
anything, will you?” 

Isabel stared. Then her nimble wits 
helped her to understanding. 

“Lou, you ain’t goin’ in for the plain- 
Jane business just on what you said, 
are you?” she inquired. 

“Well, why not?” asked Louise. “I 
tell you, Isabel, I want momma to get 
married. That man ain’t goin’ to wait 
forever. My station, Isabel. Good 
night.” 


“You’re late, Lou,” said her mother, 
as she met the girl at the hall door. 

“Yes, I know,” replied her daugh- 
ter, going into the bedroom to remove 
her hat. “We had some models to fin- 
ish for the new manager.” 

She followed her mother to the din- 
ing room. The table had been cleared, 
but there was a place set with a clean 
napkin. As the girl seated herself, Mrs. 
Miller disappeared and returned carry- 
ing a plate containing corned beef and 
cabbage and some creamy mashed po- 
tatoes, daintily arranged and piping hot. 

“My, but you do things nice, mother !” 
said Louise. “I went to Isabel’s once, 
and her mother is an awful house- 
keeper. The table looked terrible—so 
sloppy!” 

“I always could keep house,” said 
Mrs. Miller, “It was my _ cooking 
caught your fath>r.” 

With a startled look, Louise regarded 
her mother critically. Mrs. Miller was 
not an unpleasant person to view. A 
curious resemblance to the engaged 
M’ree Meloney, based on a generous 
plumpness and certain little freckles 
that ran across Mrs. Miller’s nose, im- 
pressed her wondering daughter. 

“Good gracious!” said her mother. 
“What you looking at me like that for?” 

Louise collected her wits. 
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“I was just thinkin’,” she said hast- 
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ily. “That Illinois man, Mr. Hardy, 
likes your cookin’, too. Where’s the 
children ?” 

“In front, playing checkers,” said 
her mother. “As for Mr. Hardy, he’s 
there, and I’m here and likely to stay. 
When does vacation begin?” 

“Next week,” replied Louise. “Say, 
mother, I never do anything when 
we’re laid off. Could you teach me to 
cook ?” 

“You'd better take a rest,”’ said Mrs. 
Miller. “You work hard. I s’pose I 
could.” 

A reversion to -being a plain Jane 
is not an altogether easy task, as Louise 
Miller discovered on the following 
morning. With fingers that grew fran- 
tic, she arranged and rearranged the 
soft hair that, released from its waves 
by a shampoo the night before, threat- 
ened never to lie smooth. At last it 
looked presentable, if a trifle blowsy. 
When she had finished dressing, Louise 
needed no rouge. 

It was past the opening hour when 
she slipped into her seat opposite Isa- 
bel. Isabel was, if anything, a trifle 
smarter than the day before. Her eyes 
made appraisement of Louise, but she 
refrained from comment. 

“Say it,” said Louise. 
as well.” 

“You look very sweet and nice,” said 
Isabel in haste. “What’d you do to 
your corset?” 

“Took the bones out,” said Louise. 
“T had too much figger.” 

“Ssh!” cautioned Isabel. “Look!” 

Near the shop-room door stood the 
forewoman in conversation with a tall, 
well-built man in the late thirties. As 
they entered the room, the girls could 
see that, from the new point collar 
to the pointed boots, the visitor was 
the dernier cri in masculine attire. 

“Gee, he’s comin’ here!” 

The two girls bent over their work. 
Neither raised her eyes until the fore- 
woman spoke. 


“You might 
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“Miss Miller and Miss Gantz,” called 
the forewoman. ‘Mr. Masters, these 
young ladies are our head trimmers.” 

“Good morning, Mr. Masters,” 
duetted the two girls, mentally sizing 
up the new head of the wholesale de- 
partment. 

He was better looking at closer range, 
rather distinguished, Isabel decided, 
with his yellow mustache and high 
color; English, ‘maybe. Louise was 
also pleasantly impressed. She liked a 
square chin with a dimple. Mr. Mas- 
ters smiled graciously. 

“T want to say that those models you 
stayed to finish last night are first rate,” 
he said, his eyes taking their toll as 
those of the girls had done. 


“Thank you,” replied the girls in 


unison. 

The new manager moved on. Min- 
nie Higgins, trimmer at the table next 
to Louise, leaned over. 

“One of you made a hit with his 
nibs,” she said, laughing. “He turned 
back twice to look.” 

“Oh, go along!” said Isabel. 

Louise did not answer. She felt 
queer and awkward in her new attire. 
The change in her appearance was 
really remarkable, and her subdued de- 
meanor added to it. The unwaved hair, 
the unboned corset, the raised collar, 
and the loosened girdle made a marked 
difference, even though: the frock was 
the same. The buttoned with 
Cuban heels detracted from her height, 
perceptibly lengthening her skirts. She 
dreaded the curious glances of the other 
girls, but although the change did not 
pass unnoticed, Louise and Isabel were 
heads of the room, and glances were 
discreet. 

“Goin’ to dance this week?” inquired 
Isabel that afternoon. 

“Not till vacation,” said Louise. “And 
—and I think I'll go to a new place.” 

“You want to go alone,” said Isabel. 

Louise nodded. 

“Weil,” said Isabel judiciously, “I 
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guess you’re right, if you ain’t crazy. 
What you plannin’ to do vacation?” 

Louise bent her head over the hat 
she was trimming. 

“Learn to cook,” she said. 

Isabel stared. 

“Well, I'll be darned!” was her com- 
ment. 

At seven a. m. the following Mon- 
day, Mrs. Miller beheld with amaze- 
ment her older daughter, clad in spot- 
less white, enter the kitchen. 

“My lands!” she ejaculated. 
up?” 

“lm goin’ to learn to cook, you 
know,” said Louise with diffidence. 

Diffidence beset her these days. The 
former and_self-assurance, 
the surface hardness and supercilious- 
ness, the smart slang—all these had 
vanished. Louise, head trimmer, sen- 
sitive to the eternal fitness of things, 
from the set of a feather in a hat to 
the relation of manners to modes, had 
abandoned her former attitude with 
her former trappings. Her mother’s 
eyes rested upon her with approval. 

“You look younger since you left 
off rouge and Marcellin’ your hair,” 
she said. 

George Miller, arriving at the kitchen 
at this moment, threw an arm about 
his sister. 

“Eleanor,” he called, “Lou’s up and 
going to eat with us.” 

Eleanor came into the room, a slight, 
pale child of ten, slighter and paler 
beside George, who was red faced and 
chubby. Both children loved and ad- 
mired their older sister, who made an 
immense salary and dressed beauti- 


fully. 


“You 


cockiness 


“I’m goin’ to wait on you,” said 
Louise. “Mother’s goin’ to eat with 
you.” 


And after some protest, Louise had 
her way and was both cook and wait- 
ress to the impressed three. 

“Tt don’t seem right,” protested Mrs. 
Miller, on the afternoon of the fourth 
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day of vacation. “You give me good 
board, and you will do everything. You 
ought to be goin’ out, and me stayin’ 
in.” 

“Oh, go along!” said Louise. “I’ve 















got to get my dress done for. to-night. 
Take the children on the bus. The 
air’ll do them good.” 

She went to the door to see them off, 
and then returned to her sewing. « Early 
in the week, she had looked over her 
evening dress and, after a careful in- 
spection, had hung it away. Then she 
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had opened her trunk and had selected 
a frock of the season before last, laid 
aside for Eleanor. It was hopelessly 
out of date; the skirt was narrow and 
impossible. But Louise had gifted fin- 
gers. The purchase of a few yards 
of material, an afternoon of hard work, 
and the result satisfied her wholly. 
Louise looked at it with pride as, after 
the final pressing, she,put it over a 
hanger and went to get dinner. 

Early that evening, she walked to the 
‘dance hall. The resort which 
she and Isabel had patronized 
was down on Broadway. The 
new place she had chosen was 
uptown in her own neighbor- 
hood. She took off her wraps 


‘*T want to say that those models 
you stayed to finish last night 
are first rate,’’? he said 


and seated herself to watch. Already the 
dancers were fairly numerous. Louise 
noticed the girls, the smart girls, made 
up cleverly, the kind of girl she had 
been. They were all dancing. A num- 
ber of other girls sat as Louise did, 
and waited. A group of young men 
One of the 


stood in the doorway. 











— = 








dancing masters, whose business it was 
to keep things moving, came into the 
room, followed by two of the young 
men. Louise turned first hot, then cold, 
as they passed her by. In course of 
time, the longest time she ever remem- 
bered sitting in a dance hall, the in- 
structor arrived at Louise. 

“You dance, miss?” he inquired. 

Louise nodded. 

“T will present Mr. Smith,” con- 
tinued the instructor. “Mr. Smith, 
Miss a 

“Miller,” supplied Louise. 

“Miss Miller,” repeated the in- 
structor. 

Mr. Smith, a tall, young man with 
broad shoulders, grasped Louise and 
swung her out on the floor. For the 
next few minutes, Louise suffered 
acutely. Mr..Smith had no notion that 
music was something to be followed; he 
had a time system of his own. When 
the dance was over, he left Louise 
with a muttered “Thanks.” Louise 
again waited, while the orchestra played 
two more dances. At the beginning of 
the third dance, Mr. Smith reappeared, 
headed toward Louise. Louise, seeing 
him afar, slipped into the dressing room. 
When she emerged, dancing was in full 
swing and she stood there, watching. 
After a few minutes, she became aware 
of a young man standing beside her. 

“Dancing this?” he inquired. 

Louise hesitated. According to the 
standard of etiquette of the dance hall, 
he had committed a social sin. A sign 
on the wall just directly back of them 
stated that: “Gentlemen Will Not Ask 
Ladies To Dance Until Properly Intro- 
duced.” 

Louise had only to refer to it to snub 
this presumptuous person into propri- 
ety, but she hesitated. The young man’s 
daring appealed to her. Then he was 
very nice looking, and tall, and his hair 
curled. At this point Louise saw the 
heavy Mr. Smith threading his way to- 
ward her. 
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Hurriedly she spoke. 

“I’m not engaged for this.” 

They swung out into the circle of 
revolving couples, and Louise shut her 
eyes in thanksgiving. He could dance. 
When the music stopped, her new part- 
ner led her to one of the refreshment 
tables that outlined the dance floor. 

“That was great,” he ¢aid. “You 
dance like a fairy.” 

They ordered sodas, and as they 
drank, Louise again sighted Mr. Smith 
headed toward them. 

“Oh, dear!” she sighed. 

“What’s the matter?” asked her com- 
panion. 

“That young man coming,” said 
Louise. ‘He simply can’t dance, and I 
know he’s going to ask me.” 

Her partner turned, located the ap- 
proaching Mr. Smith, and spoke in 
haste. 

“You’re to dance with me the rest 
of the evening,” he said. “Is it a go?” 

Louise had just time to nod when Mr. 
Smith was upon them. 

“I’m engaged for this,’ 
formed him. “The next—well 

“You see,” explained her companion, 
“T’ve just been making her promise 
me the evening this time—as an old 
friend, you know.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Smith, “all right.” 

He retired, not at all hurt. He had 
seen the young people speak without 
an introduction and assumed that he 
had heard the truth. 

“IT hope you will forgive me,” said 
Louise’s partner. “I had to invent 
something.” 

Louise had been stirred into warm 
admiration. Quick wits always seemed 
to her miracle workers. 

“I’m going home early,” she said, 
“and you will have plenty of time to 
dance with others.” 

“Oh, come!” said her partner, taken 
aback. “Why, I want to dance with 
you. Say, let’s not waste any more 
time. Let’s dance.” 


’ 


Louise in- 


” 





’ 
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As they made the round of the hall 
the second time, Louise felt her sleeve 
pulled. She stopped. 

“Why, Miss Miller!” said a pleased, 
excited voice, and Marie Meloney, on 
the arm of a giant of a man in a gray 
business suit, confronted her. “I want 
to introduce my friend,” went on Marie. 
“Miss Miller, Mr. Grant.” 

Mr. Grant bowed. Louise flushed 
scarlet. She did not know her part- 
ner’s name. And not for worlds would 
she have Marie Meloney suspect that 
she had danced with a man to whom 
she had not been introduced. She stood 
in painful embarrassment for a moment, 
and then she heard her partner say: 

“May I have the pleasure?” 

She saw in a daze Marie whisked 
off in his arms. 

“Well, I guess it’s up to us,” said the 
giant. 

He extended his arms. Louise 
slipped into them. Despite his size, 
he danced well and, fortunately for 
Louise, he did not talk. The girl tried 
to clear her befuddled head. He had 
saved her again. He was smart. If 
she only knew his name! The dance 
music stopped. Marie and her part- 
ner joined them. Together they walked 
toward the tables. As they went, Louise 
heard spoken in a low tone, directly in 
her ear, a single word, “Bray.” It came 
just in time, for as they seated them- 
selves Mr. Grant remarked: 

“T didn’t get your friend’s name, Miss 
Miller.” 

“Bray,” said Louise. 

Mr. Bray flashed her a whimsical 
glance, replete with understanding. 
After that, her confusion — vanished. 
Marie and Mr. Grant proved jolly com- 
panions. Together they finished the 
evening. They paused on a street cor- 
ner to say good night, Marie’s way 
lying opposite that of Louise. 

Louise waited until they had gone 
and then faced her partner. 

“T’m much obliged to you,” she said. 
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“Miss Meloney works in a place where 
I am one of the heads, and it wouldn’t 
have looked well 2 

“Oh, that’s all right,” returned her 
companion. “A girl like you doesn’t 
often do this sort of thing, I suppose. 
But is this a dismissal? Can’t I take 
you home?” 

“Oh, no,” said Louise, “I mean— 
yes, of course—if you want to.” 

They started down the avenue. 

“Go there often?” asked Mr, Bray. 
He referred to the dance hall. 

“It’s the first time,” said Louise. 
“My chum and I sometimes go to the 
L ‘a 

“Oh, the lady philanthropist’s place,” 
said the young man. “I’ve no use for 
those philanthropic places. A dance 
hall can be decent on its own hook with- 
out any patronage thrown in.” 

The independence of this view was 
new to Louise. The magnet of the 
great names had drawn her and Isabel 
to the L , but this attitude seemed a 
manly one. 

“Great old town!” went on Mr. 
Bray. “I come from Michigan. Where 
do you come from?” 

“Ohio,” replied Louise, “but years 

ago.” 
“I’m an engineer—construction,” af- 
firmed Mr. Bray. “I’ve been here two 
years, but am likely to be shifted any 
time. Heigho! Why, here I am turn- 
ing into my own street!” 

“It’s my street, too,” said Louise. 

“No!” said the young man. “What 
house ?” 

“Six thirty-three.” 

Mr. Bray threw back 
laughed aloud. 

“Why,” he ejaculated, “why, that’s 
my house! I board with Mrs. Mc- 
Carthy, second floor.” 

“T live on the fourth, with my 











his head and 


mother, my brother, and my sister,” 
said Louise demurely. 

The discovery of their mutual dwell- 
ing seemed to render them suddenly in- 

















timate. Their conversation fell to 
lower tones and their steps to lower 
rhythm. 

“Is Mrs. McCarthy’s nice?” asked 
Louise. 

“It’s clean and decent,” said Mr. 


Bray, “and I can save money there. A 
fellow wants a home of his own some 
day.” 

Louise was conscious of a small, hard 
lump in her throat. , 

“T suppose there’s a girl in Michi- 
gan,” she said. 

“Oh, say now,” protested her com- 
panion, “honest, there’s no such thing. 
It’s only that any man looks forward 
to the time 

They had reached the stoop, and he 
paused to unlock the outer door. De- 
spite her protest, he followed her all 
the way up to her own hall. 

“J—I wish you’d run up some time,” 
said Louise. 

Mr. Bray took her hand. 

“If I won’t run into another fellow,” 
he said. “There isn’t a girl, honest.” 





i 


On Friday, she met him at the corner as she 
was posting a letter. 
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With a coquetry born of the old days, 
Louise withdrew her hand and spoke. 

“You might come Wednesday,” she 
said. “I’m the cook now. I dare you 
to come to dinner.” 

“Done!” said Mr. Bray. 
there.” 

On Wednesday at six-thirty, Mr. 
Bray presented himself at the Miller 
door. Eleanor, attired in spotless white, 


admitted him : 
a 
[Z 


“Tl be 


and guided him 
to the small par- 





WZ 
lor, where she Y_ 
and George—in i; 2 













his Sunday suit 
—were playing 
checkers. In a 
minute Louise, 
with a bib apron 
over her shop 
dress, flashed in 
to present her 
mother. 

“Louise is in- 
sisting on doing 
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everything,” said Mrs. Miller to the 
young man, “although she needs a rest. 
A head trimmer works hard.” 

This was the first inkling Mr. Bray 
had had as to Louise’s occupation, and 
he followed up that lead at once. Mrs. 
Miller expanded upon Louise’s clever- 
ness and Louise’s industry, her good- 
ness at home and her insistence upon 
learning to cook. She was still upon 
this topic when Louise reappeared, 
minus the apron. 

“Dinner is served,” she announced. 

In the small dining room, they seated 
themselves at a table covered with a 
shining linen cloth. Louise had sug- 
gested doilies, as more modern, but her 
mother had said, “Men don’t like fussy 
things,” and Louise, at these words 
from the conqueror of two men, had 
yielded. 

Flushed and excited and looking un- 
usually pretty, she sat at the foot of 
the table and awaited the, verdict. It 
came first from George. 

“Momma, you’re a good cook, but 
Lou beats you,” he said frankly. 

Mrs. Miller smiled. 

“Well, I’m not equal to this chicken 
a la—what is it, Louise?” 

“A la king,” said Louise. “I ate it 
at the cafés, and I wanted to see it I 
could make it as good.” 

“It’s fit for any king,” declared Mr, 
Bray. 

“Now, after dinner, I’m goin’ to clear 
up, and George and Eleanor can help 
me,” announced Mrs. Miller. “You 
young folks can take a walk. Louise 
hasn’t been out all day.” 

So after dinner they walked, and 
when they returned, the parlor was 
empty. At eleven, when Mr. Bray saw 
fit to leave, Louise had agreed to go 
to the theater Saturday, to walk in the 
park Sunday, to dance Sunday night, 
and it had somehow been taken for 
granted that Mr. Bray should sup with 
the Millers on that evening. 

It is remarkable how often two peo- 


ple who live in the same house meet 
accidentally, Louise ran into Mr. Bray 
on the following evening, just as she 
was starting on an errand, and he ac- 
companied her. On Friday, she met 
him at the corner as she was posting 
a letter, and he walked home with her. 
At four in the afternoon on Monday, 
as she paused on the front stoop be- 
fore going to market, she was sur- 
prised to see him coming up the street. 
His face brightened when he saw her, 
and he drew her into the dim lower 
hall and spoke hurriedly: 

“Little girl, I’ve got to go away in 
an hour. . It’s a month’s job, I’m afraid. 
I can’t say much now, but you'll wait, 
won't you, until I come back?” 

Louise hesitated, and her cheeks grew 
red. Mr. Bray had taken a ring from 
his finger. He slipped it over the fourth 
finger of her left hand and removed it. 

“T need a measure,” he said with 
meaning. 

And then the renter of the first floor 
opened his door right upon them and 
observed affably : 

“Going out? It’s a lovely day.” 

“Just coming in,” replied Mr. Bray, 
as Louise fled up the stairs. 

At the top of the third flight, she 
leaned over the railing. Eager eyes 
from below met hers. 

“V’ll wait,” she said, and was gone, 

Waiting would have been unbearable 
had it not been for the postman. Louise 
had not confided the interview in the 
hall to her mother, but that astute lady, 
who heartily approved of Mr. Bray, 
noting the bulky letters read by her 
daughter in private, wrote to Mr. Hardy 
that if he was yet of the same mind, 
she thought she might get out by sum- 
mer. To which that gentleman 
promptly replied that he’d take her any 
time he could get her. 

It was nearing the end of the third 
week of Mr. Bray’s absence when the 
postman’s two rings brought Louise to 
her feet. 
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“The four-o’clock must be early,” she 
said. “T’ll run down.” 

With this intent, she opened the hall 
door and felt herself grasped in a pair 
of powerful arms and drawn outward. 
She was opening her mouth to scream 
when a voice said: 

“Oh, I could eat you up! Say you’ve 
missed me! Why, I’ve been just crazy 
to get back to you. Why don’t you 
answer ?” ; 

‘Because you’re nearly smotherin’ 
me!” gasped Louise. As she was sud- 
denly »released, she leaned against the 
wall and laughed. “You scared me 
nearly to death,” she said, her left hand 
pressed to her breast. 

Mr. Bray possessed himself of the 
hand. With caught breath, Louise 
leaned forward to inspect the ring that 
had been slipped on her fourth finger 
and that even in the dim light glowed 
and sparkled. 

“Oh!” she said softly, while back in 
her consciousness something registered 
the fact that it was larger than Marie’s. 

“Now will you kiss me?” demanded 
Mr. Bray. 

Louise complied. 

Sitting in the dining room, where 
Louise had left her, Mrs. Miller became 
aware of a draft. 

“Why, Louise left the hall door 
open!” she exclaimed, as she hastened 
to the doorway. “Well, I'll be——” 

Blushing, Louise held out her hand. 

Mrs. Miller smiled. 

“You'd better come inside,” she ad- 
vised. 

Obediently the young people followed 
her. 

Mr. Bray, after a statement of his 
assets and his love for Louise, con- 
cluded: 

“Of course you'll all live with us.’ 

“Not if Mr. Hardy knows it,” said 
Mrs. Miller with complacency. 

Mr. Bray stared. 

“Mother’s going to be married,” ex- 
plained Louise. “She was only staying 


, 


here on my account. He lives in Illi- 
nois.” 

Mr. Bray looked with approval at 
the comely features of his future 
mother-in-law. 

“T can quite believe it,” he said. 
“Women like you two are hard to find.” 

It was late that night that Louise 
bethought herself of Isabel. 

“IT want you to know my best friend,” 
she said. “She sits opposite me at work. 
I’ll show you her picture.” 

She brought a postcard photograph 
of Isabel. Mr. Bray looked at it with 
slight interest. 

“She’s awfully stylish. Don’t you 
think so?” asked Louise. 

“M’m,” replied her suitor, “I suppose 
so. Looks as if she made up pretty 
heavy.” 

“She does, a little,” acknowledged 
Louise. She looked doubtfully at Mr. 
Bray. She wanted to be certain. “I 
thought men liked girls who were up to 
date,” she said. 

“Well, a girl like that is all right to 
dance with and take around,” replied 
Mr. Bray, “but not for anything serious. 
Now the first time I laid eyes on you, 
I said to myself, ‘That’s my kind of 
girl—sweet and sensible.’ ” 

“Did you?” asked Louise eagerly. 
“Did you?” 

“Honest,” affirmed Mr. Bray. “And 
when you asked me to dinner and said 
you could cook, I knew I was right. 
How many girls in New York know 
how to cook? I tell you it was like a 
breath of home.” He stroked her 
smooth cheek. 

“Paint wouldn’t fit here, would it, 
sweetheart?” he asked tenderly. 

“I—I suppose not,” said Louise, hid- 
ing her face on his shoulder. 


On the morning after vacation, 
Louise paused for a survey of the work- 
room. Almost all the girls were in 
their places. With her hand burning 
under the diamond, she drew near to 
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Isabel, seated herself, and, leaning for- 
ward, laid her left hand with its glit- 
tering stone flat on the table between 
them. Isabel neither started nor ex- 
claimed. Instead, she smiled with great 
assurance. From beneath the table, she 
drew her left hand, which she laid upon 
the table even as Louise had done. 
Upon the fourth finger glittered a dia- 
mond as large as Louise’s own. For 
one moment the two girls sat silent; 
then both began to giggle. 

“He’s an engineer,” said Louise 
proudly. “The kind that lays railways. 
He’s making two hundred a month. 
We're going to be married as soon as 
the season is over.” She became con- 
scious that Isabel’s eyes had wandered 
to the door that led to the stockroom. 
“And you?” she inquired. “I suppose 
it’s Danny.” 

Isabel flung back her head. 

“Not on you life!” she retorted. 

The door to the stockroom opened. 
Through it came Mr. Masters, new 
head of the wholesale department. His 
keen eye swept the room, lighted on Isa- 
bel’s waved head, and_ brightened. 
Swifty he walked toward them. In 
dumb amaze, Louise heard him say: 

“You're lookin’ bloomin’ this morn- 
in’, dolling.” Isabel simpered. 

“Allow me to introduce my feeancay, 
Miss Louise Miller,” she said, and, 
obeying a summons from the fore- 
woman, she slipped from her chair and 
left them. 

“Of course Isabel would tell you,” 
said Mr. Masters. “But as we ain’t 
to be married till the end of the sea- 
son, on account of my not being able 
to get away until then, she thought 
it better to keep it quiet about here. I’ve 
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been wanting to know her ever since 
I first laid eyes on her, Miss Louise. 
I knew she was my kind of girl. Classi- 
est little piece in the place she is—slick 
from her little boots to the top of her 
head. I tell you a man admires a girl 
that gets herself up like that, Miss 
Louise. He likes to think of her waitin’ 
for him nights, all slick and smart. I 
tell you, there ain’t a dame on the ave- 
nue that gets herself up better than 
Isabel.” 

Out of a bewilderment that increased 
with every word spoken, Louise heard 
herself answer: . 

“T congratulate you, Mr. Masters.” 

He smiled and passed on. Across 
the floor Isabel was tripping back. 
Louise bent an intent gaze upon her, 
taking in every detail, from the French 
heels to the silk stockings frankly re- 
vealed by the short balloon skirt, past 
the suggestive hips and the swelling 
bust, the touched-up lips and tinted 
cheeks, to the carefully. waved hair. 
Then her eyes traveled quickly down 
her own modest attire. She held out 
her hand and looked vacantly at her 
solitaire. Minnie Higgins at the next 
table leaned over. 

“Lou Miller,” she said, “you’re en- 
gaged! And Isabel’s got a ring, too.” 
Her face and her voice fell. ‘My God, 
I wish’t I was!” she said with longing. 
“Lou, how do you girls do it?” 

Isabel took her place at the table. 
Still with that vacant look, Louise re- 
garded first her, then the solitaire, and 
then Minnie Higgins. An hour ago, 
she might, in strictest confidence, have 
told Minnie. But now 

“Honest to God,” she said, “ I don’t 
know !” 











Tea for Three 


A Comedy Angle on the Triangle 


By Roi Cooper Megrue 


PERSONS IN THE PLAY: 


Dr. PHILIP COLLAMORE, the Bachelor Friend, who has 


his angle that the triangle can be square. 


Doris, the Young Wife, who has hers that it must be 


a right angle. 


CARTER, the Husband, who doesn’t know much about 


angles. 


A LTHOUGH quite innocent, it is a 


secret little luncheon that Doris 
is having with Philip in a quiet 
corner of a fashionable restaurant. As 
always, he amuses her with his wit and 
his semicynical, honest philosophy. 
And though she is the most faithful 
and perfect of wives, loving the un- 
humorous and rather stodgy Carter be- 
cause he is her husband, she enjoys the 
frankly expressed affection and admira- 
tion of her old friend. Years before, 
she had once worn Philip’s yellow roses 
and been crushed to his breast. But she 
had married Carter. And Philip, want- 
ing her to be the happiest woman in 
the wide world, had been glad for her, 
and had gone on “flitting and flutter- 
ing’ among the society butterflies. One 
delightful privilege he has had, one that 
has meant more to him than anything 
in his life. For two years, he has been 
going once a week to tea with Doris 
and Carter. 
As a doctor, Philip devotes little time 
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to his practice, preferring, in his rare 
working moments, to “fool around with 
a lot of bugs at the institute,” expect- 
ing some day to stumble on some serum 
or other and become famous; of course 
not as famous as Carter, who, being a 
hard-working business man, is likely to 
make a million. 

Puitip: Did you ever see a play 
called “Cousin Kate?” 

Doris: You mean that thing Ethel 
Barrymore was so adorable in? 

Puitip: Yes. There was one line 
’ve always remembered—when Ethel 
turned to the man and said, “All my 
life I’ve known two kinds of men—the 
men I loved and the men who loved 
me—and they were never the same.” 
And, my dear Doris, that is my case 
exactly. I’ve known two kinds of girls 
—the girls who loved me and the girls 
I loved—and they were never the same. 

Doris: The girls who loved you— 
egotist! 

Puitie: Oh, no, just one or two. .A 
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PHILIP (Arthur Byron): And yet 1, who would be quite the perfect husband, avoiding all the 


banalities I see in Carter and the others like 
rade for an idle hour. You don’t pity me? 
Doris (Margaret Lawrence): Not in the least. 


man may not have loved, but there 
lives no man who has not been loved. 
There’s where the beautiful maternal 
instinct of your sex comes in. No man 
is too pitiable, too low, not to have some 
woman, some time, care for him. 

Doris: And the girls you loved 
have there been so many? 

Puitip: I only said “girls” not to 
make it too personal to you. 

Doris: You mean I’m the only girl 
vou ever loved? You say that, you, 
the trifler, who flits and flutters from 
girl to girl? 

Puitie: Oh, I flit and flutter to pass 
the time, to keep down something that 
is very real, very true—to forget. 

Doris: But is that quite fair? 

Puitip: Not to myself. 

Doris: I meant to the others. 
Puiip: I only flit and flutter with 





him—I am merely a pleasant, congenial com- 


those who flit and flutter, too. Oh, I’m 
not very proud of it, but at least | 
don’t lie about it. I don’t pretend to 
be any paragon of the virtues. I’m just 
a very human person. 

Doris: I think you paint yourself 
worse than you are. Are those others 
—the flutterers—are they very attrac- 
tive? 

Puitip: Not very—when I think of 
you. And you could have stopped all 
that if the girl I loved and the girl 
who loved me had only been the same. 

Doris: But I do love you, Philip. 

Puitip: Not in the same way you 
love Carter. 

Doris: Of course not. He’s my hus- 
band. 

Puitie: And yet I should have made 
you a better husband, theoretically, 
than Carter has. I’m only indulging in 
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theories. I’ve seen too many married 
people ever to attempt to fathom the 
eternal mystery of why they married 
each other. I’ve merely come to the 
conclusion that every splendid woman 
I know married the wrong man, and 
every fine man picked the wrong girl. 

Doris: Which class do I come in? 

Puitip: You chose 
the wrong man, it 


Puitip: In a dozen ways, one of 
which is that he would be extremely 
shocked to know that you were lunching 
with me alone. 

Doris: Well, I suppose in a way— 
but of course I’m going to tell him, I 
couldn’t really deceive him—and besides 
it'd be sure to leak out. 





seems to me. but 
then I’m not entirely 
unprejudiced. Carter 
is a good sort, straight 
and honest, and faith- 
ful to you, I suppose. 
But it is always that 
virtuous type of gen- 
tleman that I suspect. 
It takes a trifler like 
me to be truly faith- 
ful. I have imagina- 
tion enough to realize 
that faithlessness 
might cost me my 
happiness, but Carter 





has no imagination. 
He is highly conven- 
tional, highly stupid, 
and most fearfully a 
bore. And yet I like 
him and you love him. 

Dorts: I don’t think 
your description of 
him really 

Puitip: Of course 





you don’t. Even you, 
radiant creature that 
you are, don’t like the 
truth about your hus- 
band. Few women do 
—even though they 
realize it better than 
any outsider possibly 
can. 

Doris: But just 
how do you mean that 








Doris attempts to conciliate CARTER (Frederick Perry). 
Doris: But what have you been doing all day to put you in such 
Carter is—stupid? a grumpy mood? 
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Puitip: But won’t he wonder? 
Won’t he be suspicious? You're in- 
telligent, so am I—but Carter isn’t. I 
understand perfectly why we’re here. | 
amuse you, and we both know we're 
entirely innocent. Carter couldn’t quite 
realize that. Of course he’d believe in 
you, but not in me. Although he’s dull 
and stupid, with a host of faults and 
that hideous, awful vice of unreasoning 
jealousy, you love him and forgive him 
and pity him. They say pity is akin to 
love. Ye gods, after the first flush of 
marriage is, over, love is pity! That is 
why so many wives stick to their scala- 
wag husbands. 

For some time it has seemed to 
Philip that Carter has been growing 
unreasonably jealous of him, and, feel- 
ing that he is no longer welcome at the 
weekly tea table, he begs Doris to inter- 
cede for him. 

Puitie: That’s why I brought you 
here—just to ask you to do something. 
Please don’t let him put me out. 

Doris (gently): I don’t think Carter 
feels quite as you think. 

Puitie: I know he does. And it’s 
partly for him, too, I’m asking. If you 
don’t see me, you'll come to like me 
and to miss me more and more. Those 
hours by your table have been quite 
the happiest I’ve ever had. I’ve only 
lived for the hours with you; that’s why 
you mustn’t take them from me. 

Doris: Why, Philip dear, I always 
felt you cared—but I never knew you 
cared like that. It’s very beautiful— 
your love for me. It makes me very 
proud for myself—and very sad for 
you. I’m terribly fond of you, Philip, 
but Carter is my husband. 

Puitip: I know that—but even so, 
it isn’t a great deal I ask. I love you 
so much I am content with very 
little. 

To Doris, who finally admits that 
Carter may be just a little jealous, 
comes suddenly a bright idea, a plan 
by which they may cure him, 
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A little after five o’clock, Carter is 
anxiously pacing the floor of his beau- 
tiful Riverside Drive apartment, dis- 
turbed by the fact that Doris has not 
returned. He is gazing at her photo- 
graph on the piano when Doris enters, 
crisp, radiant, and apologetic. Carter 
is in a “grumpy” mood, and she nerv- 
ously hastens to explain her tardiness. 

Doris: You see we had lunch—Ethel 
and I—and we chatted along, and win- 
dow-shopped up the Avenue, and went 
to hear some one or other at Carnegie. 
She was dreadfully off the key, poor 


thing—and her début, too. We 
wouldn’t have gone, but Ethel had 


passes, and then the taxi got in a block, 
and here I am. 

Relieved at seeing her again, Carter 
is soon absorbed in talk of his big real- 
estate deals, one of which—the Harring- 
ton case—annoys him by its slow prog- 
Doris tries to cheer him up, urg- 
ing him to forget business now and 
then, to take matters less seriously, and 
to go out with her to the opera or the 
theater. But Carter irritatedly objects. 

CARTER: Don’t you want me toebe a 
success? Do you want me to be just 
an idler—one of those society butter- 
flies? And what does a sense of humor 
get you-unless you’re a writer or an 
actor? No, when I get anywhere, I’ve 
got to concentrate on what I want to 
do—and on that one thing alone. 

Doris, however, is quite content with 
life on twenty thousand a year, so far 
as material things go. She objects 
merely to her husband’s heavy serious- 
ness and having his own way in all 
the little things of their married life. 
And she isn’t far wrong when she ad- 
mits that she has been such a perfect 
wife that she has spoiled him, and that 
she is letting him turn into an “in- 
human, stay-at-home grouch.” He is 
further annoyed when she suggests that 
Philip must have noticed it, and par- 
ticularly his recent unwelcome attitude 
toward Philip. 


ress. 











CarTER: Philip 
bores me. We've 
nothing in com- 
mon. He plays; 
I work. He has 
no obligations; I 
have. He takes 
everything as a 
huge joke; I 
don’t. It’s im- 
possible to talk 
seriously with 
him. He has no 
depth, no sincer- 
ity, no real feel- 
ings 

Doris (re mi- 
niscently): You 
think not? Car- 
ter, you’re quite 
wrong. 

CarTER: Non- 
sense! Philip is 
just one of those 
frittering, on-the- 
surface, cynical, 
blasé wasters. 
What does a 
woman really 
know about a 
man? It takes 
another man to 
judge him, and 
that’s one thing I 
can say of myself 
—I know men, 
and I tell you I’m right about Philip. 
Sarcastic, bitter, superior—why, every 
time you talk to him, you feel he thinks 
you’re a fool. 

Doris: Because he irritates you and 
makes you think of something besides 
real estate, he’s just the sort of friend 
you ought to have. 

When Philip arrives for tea, he, as 
usual, disconcerts Carter with his breezy 
manner, wit, and provocative speeches 
—half of which Carter does not un- 
derstand. Ina very pointed story about 
the Horace Kents and Steven Denby, 
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CARTER (with real masculine annoyance): | wish you wouldn’t sort 
of pet and mother me that way—— 


Philip relates a novel idea they hit upon 
to solve the eternal triangle. The two 
men, finding the world too small for 
both of them, and dueling being quite 
out of date, drew lots to see which 
should make away with himself within 
twenty-four hours. To be sure, the one 
who lost didn’t quite have the nerve to 
pay the bet, and went on living beyond 
his appointed time. But the other chap 
went after him, and in the mix-up, “the 
stupid, heavy husband” got wounded. 
Though the execution was bungled, the 
idea seems to Philip a very neat one. 





CARTER: I know men, and I tell you I’m right about Philip. Sarcastic, bitter, superior—why 
every time you talk to him you feel he thinks you’re a fool! 
Doris (amused): Oh, does he give you that impression? 
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Puiip: Horace is rather mashed up, 
and there are possible complications. I 
turned him over to the hospital. Hor- 
ace, apart from being a dull husband, 
like yourself, is a bully chap. 

Carter: Are you suggesting that I’m 
a dull husband? 

Puitip: Certainly not. I merely said 
that Horace, apart from being a dull 
husband—like yourself, is a bully chap. 

CarTER: Oh, I must have misunder- 
stood you. By Jove, I’m sorry for the 
man, with such a wife—deceiving her 
husband, flirting around, bad clean 
through. I can see that. 

Puitip: My dear fellow, you talk of 
women as if they were business deals. 
A business deal may be either good or 
bad, but a woman need not necessarily 
be one or the other. She can be both. 

Doris: How true that is! 

Puitip: It depends upon her hus- 
band which way she develops. For in- 
stance, Horace Kent did not trust Betty 
in the right way. He adored her, sur- 


rounded her with every luxury, but he . 


neglected her. 

CarTeR: Neglected! I confess that 
phrase annoys me. You _ bachelors 
seem to think that a man, once he’s mar- 
ried, has nothing to do but dance at- 
tendance on his wife for the rest of his 
life. Suppose you marry and see how 
it works out for yourslf. 

Puitip: Ah, but then I should lose 
my knowledge of women, as all the rest 
of you husbands do! I should be a gal- 
lant lover for a month, and then turn 
to new aims, new ambitions, and ex- 
pect her to sit at home and try to de- 
ceive me into believing she was quite 
happy living over the memories of that 
ecstatic month, 

Carter: According to you, then, all 
wives deceive their husbands. 

Puitip: Oh, not actually. The good 
women, for instance, are unfaithful 
only in their thoughts, in that romantic, 
secret fairyland in which they live 
above and beyond the work-a-day 
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world. (Looking at Doris) There is no 
woman who has not deceived her hus- 
band in that fairyland. 

Later on, after Doris has left the 
room, Philip indulges in some frank 
comment upon marriage, women, love, 
pity, Carter’s growing stodginess, his 
narrow life, and the uninteresting time 
he is giving Doris. He urges him to 
mingle with the world more, to, broaden 
out, if he doesn’t want to lose Doris. 
Having thoroughly aroused Carter, who 
resents this freely offered advice from 
his old college mate, Philip casually 
mentions that he has discussed some of 
these points at lunch with Doris that 
very day. 

CarTER (starting): At lunch 

Puitip: Yes, didn’t she tell you? 
She said she would—never pays to try 
to keep a thing like that under cover— 
arouses suspicion—and always leaks 
out. 

Carter: Of 
me 
Puitip: I hope you didn’t mind? 

CARTER: Not in the least. My wife's 
a perfectly free agent. I trust her im- 
plicitly. Oh, did you happen to meet 
Ethel at lunch? 

Puitip: Ethel? 
her for weeks. 

When Doris returns, just as Carter is 
called to the telephone, Philip takes a 
hurried departure. Despite her pro- 
tests, he carries with him the adorable 
framed photograph from the piano. 

Puitip: He'll forbid you to ask me 
to tea any more. When I’m longing to 
see you, I'll look at this picture. When 
I must talk to you, I'll talk to this. 
He’ll never miss it—but if he does, and 
you must have it back, remember I’m 
always at home at seven. Good-by. 

True to Philip’s prediction, Carter 
requests Doris to see no more of Philip. 

CarTeR: He isn’t the sort of friend 
we ought to have. He’s too interfer- 
ing, too free with his advice. I tell 
you, Doris, to my friends, it doesn’t 





course, Doris told 





No, haven’t seen 
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look well for a man like him to be 
hanging around you. 

Doris: Well, I am never seen any- 
where with him but here! 

Carter: You lunched with him to- 
day. Why didn’t you tell me? 

Doris: Oh! I meant to—and then 
I suppose I got a bit frightened. I knew 
you were a little jealous of him. I’m 
sorry I didn’t tell you. It was just 
stupid and feminine and silly. You for- 
give me? 

CARTER: Yes, of course. But it’s the 
first time you ever deceived me—and 
I’m just a little disappointed. 

Doris: It wasn’t so much, anyway. 
You see, Ethel was with us all the time. 

CARTER (grimly): Oh, she was! 

Doris: Yes, dear. Please be nice. 

Suddenly Carter misses Doris’ photo- 
graph and begs her to put it back so 
that the room will seem right again. 
For a moment, Doris is confused, but 
she laughs lightly and promises to re- 
store it as soon as it is mended. She 
explains that, having caught the frame 
in her sleeve and broken the standard, 
she took it that morning to the picture 
framer’s to be mended. 

Doris: And you never missed it till 
just now? You’re an unobservant old 
thing. 

CARTER: Yes, I—I think | am. 


Yellow roses decorate Philip’s rooms 
that evening, where he sits attending 
to a voluminous social correspondence, 
studying the picture of Doris and half 
awaiting her coming for it. When the 
bell rings, however, he cautiously puts 
the photograph out of sight. To his 
surprise and amusement, it is Carter 
who is shown in—Carter, disturbed and 
annoyed. When Philip inquires for 
Doris, Carter mentions the broken pic- 
ture frame, its disappearance, and the 
mystery of its presence and condition 
when they had both looked at it on the 
piano that very afternoon. And Doris 





said that she had broken it and taken 
it to the framer’s that morning! 

PuHiLip: Well, what’s the importance 
of it, anyhow? 

CARTER: Oh, nothing, I suppose, ex- 
cept that the picture was there, and that 
it disappeared, and Doris says it’s at 
the framer’s, and of course it can’t be. 
You know that. She doesn’t seem to 
care to tell me the name of the framer. 
It’s all a bit mysterious. 

Puixip: Not in the least. She merely 
resents your suspicions. So dol. But 
Doris did not, as you seem to think, 
give me the picture. And suppose she 
had—what of it? We’re three old 
friends, good friends, trusting friends, 
aren’t we? Why shouldn't I have 
Doris’ photograph? By George, I wish 
you’d send me one! 

CARTER: But 

Puitip: I tell you, your nerves are 
getting jangled. I wonder Doris stands 
for it. No two people, no matter how 
much they love each other, should see 
as much of each other as you two do. 

CarTER: I believe you said some- 
thing of that this afternoon 

Puiiip: I was only quoting, then and 
now. It was Doris who said it all at 
lunch. Not about you, of course, but 
just in general. Don’t go. You ‘amuse 
me. And we have so seldom met alone 
until to-day. It’s rather interesting to 
chat with you. (Valet enters with 
Puiip’s dinner coat.) 

CarTER: Are you going out? 

Puirip: No. 

Carter: Oh, then you’re expecting 
some one. 

Puivie: I am. 

Carter: A lady? Of course, I might 
have guessed. The flowers there—her 
favorites, I suppose? 

Puitip: Naturally. Bromidic, old- 
fashioned idea, isn’t it? But there’s a 
lot in the psychology of smell. Every 
woman prefers to all others the flowers 
that remind her of some happy expe- 
rience. To-night, for instance, | expect 
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Doris: You really expected me? 
PHILIP: To-night, to-morrow night, or the night after, but really I’m glad it’s to-night. 
so uncertain. I might be hit by a taxi to-morrow. 








PHILIP: | can’t give you back that picture. 


least, | must have, and no one can take it from me. 


a woman, who, when she was first kissed 
—that wonderful, never-to-be-repeated 
first kiss—well, she was wearing yellow 
roses. She may live to be eighty, but 
she will never meet the perfume of yel- 
low roses without memories. (Sid- 
denly) Oh, by the way, if I remember 
rightly, yellow roses are your wife’s fa- 
vorite flowers, too. 

CarTER (in a choking rage): Yes, 
by chance. 
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Pai.se: A 
lucky chance. 
You must take 
some of these for 
her. (Gives him 
three roses.) 

CARTER: Well, 
I must be go- 
ing 

PHILIP: Oh, 
you have a min- 
ute or two. It 
isn’t quite seven. 

CARTER: You 
seem very sure 
she’ll be here. 

PuHiLip: Quite. 
The attitude of 
her husband has 
made that inevi- 
table. 

CARTER: Oh, 
she’s a married 
woman? 

Puitip: Natu- 





rally. The = in- 
genue type 
doesn’t interest 
me. I find in 
women _ experi- 


ence more amus- 
ing than inno- 
cence. 

At the sound 
of the bell, Car- 
ter starts, but 
Philip detains 
him until his 
guest can be 
shown into an adjoining room. 

CARTER: It’s of no interest to me 
who comes here. 

Puitip: Ah, but it might be 
One never knows. When it’s a mar- 
ried woman that’s involved, one cannot 
be too careful. You might know her. 

CARTER (meaningly): I dare say I 
might. 

After Carter has been ushered out 
and Doris ushered in, Philip announces 


“es 
That much of you, at 
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that he knows she has come for her 
photograph, which Carter has missed. 

Doris: He thinks you stole it—or at 
least, I think he thinks so. At first, 
he was just quiet, with a question or 
two, and then when I started to leave 
the piano, he took hold of me and said: 
“Doris, you’re lying.” And of course 
I was, so I had to say I wasn’t, and 
he got quite indignant, and swore that 
you and he had looked at my picture 
there on the piano not ten minutes be- 
fore—that it couldn't be at the framer’s 
—that I’d given it to you. 

Puitip: tow did 
around that? 

Doris: Oh, quite easily. I said the 
frame must have been repaired at once 
and returned this afternoon, and the 
maid naturally had put it back in its 
place. I hadn't really given the matter 
any thought. And if afterward it dis- 
appeared, you must have stolen it— 
that’s all. But to tell the truth, Philip, 
(’m a little frightened. I’ve never quite 
seen the look in Carter’s eyes 1 saw 
this afternoon when he took hold of 
me—sort of primitive and ugly and 
dangerous. Much as I like you, Philip, 
much as I want to see you—and all that 
—well, none the less, I don’t want any 


you—er—get 


real trouble between Carter and me. 

Puitip: Neither do 
sake. Personally, I 

Doris: Oh, I know! He is un- 
reasonable. He was quite horrid about 
you after you left. Why did you tell 
him about our lunching together? 

Puitips Didn’t you say you'd tell 
him—that it was much wiser? 

Doris: Oh, I know I said that im- 
pulsively, but I decided afterward not 
to mention it. But I made Carter for- 
give me. You see, I explained that 
Ethel was with us. 

Puitie: Oh, Lord! I told him I 
hadn’t seen Ethel for weeks. 

Doris: He was pumping you then, 
and you———_ Give me the photograph, 
please. Where is it? 


I—for your 
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PuiLip: Quite safe. (He goes to 
the desk and takes picture from 


drawer.) It was on my desk up to a 
little while ago. I had rather an un- 
expected visitor, so 1 thought it wiser 
to put it away. 

Doris: A lady! 

Puitip: The lady’s husband. Till 
then, I had been sitting looking at you. 
As you stood there, just on that flimsy 
bit of pasteboard, I felt we had never 
been so near. Why, all these years 
we've never really looked at each other 
right in the very eyes—except for an 
occasional hasty glance. And now, all 
the time, I shall have you here. We 
can look at each other in the eyes with- 
out that unpleasant fecling that we are 
—thieves. I can tell you all my trou- 
bles, unafraid and unashamed. I can 
tell you about the failure I have made 
of life, without having to find stupid 
words for it. I can tell you how much 
I love you, and I needn’t halt and stut- 
ter. You will hear me, and the warmth, 
the depth of all I say you'll know, for | 
shan’t have to talk. I can’t give you 
back that picture—that much of you, at 
least, I must have, and no one can take 
it from me. 

Doris: What am I to say when you 
make love to me like this—except that 
1 want you to have the picture? But 
not that one. I'll get you another. Just 
give me that now—for Carter. 

PHiLip (locking picture in desk): 
And no one can take it from me. 

As Doris prepares to take her leave, 
Philip goes to the window and points 
out Carter, on the street below, staring 
into a shop window, with one eye on 
Philip’s windows. Doris is distressed, 
but Philip’s valet arranges her depar- 
ture so that she does not meet Carter, 
who, greatly agitated, suddenly 
rushes in. 

Puitip: You’re not enjoying the 
present situation, are you? Your 
doubts, your suspicions, are driving you 
quite frantic. Then why did you bring 





CARTER: I don’t like yellow roses. Really I hate them. Yellow roses have unpleasant 
memories. 
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all this about? It was no secret to you 
that long before you met Doris, I was 
very fond of her; it is not impossible 
that she was a little fond of me. I 
like to think so, at any rate. But I be- 
lieve I’ve done nothing during these 
years of your married life to remind you 
of what Doris meant to me. I’m cer- 
tain she hasn’t. Women, somehow, are 
amused by the careless 
chaps like me; _ they 
marry the serious ones 
like you. And I fully 
realized you were her 
husband and that was 
enough for me, not out 
df respect or friendship 
for you, please under- 
stand, but for Doris. 
There was a time, of 


course, in the begin- 
ning, when I almost 


hated you; certainly | 
envied you. I envy. you 
now. But I’ve tried to 
buck up, to take it like 
aman. I’ve pulled my- 
self out of an unhappy 
love for Doris into a 
happy friendship for 
her. I was content 
with an hour or two a 
week in your home, but 
those hours became a 
real necessity for me. 
[t wasn’t much I asked 


—just my own sure 
place at your tea table 
now and then. And 


you begrudged me even 
that. To-day you or- 
dered Doris to refuse to 
let me come there any 
longer. She didn’t tell 
me—I know it. And 
as you wouldn’t give 
me my pleasant hours, 
what wonder if I try 
to steal them like this? 
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Really, don’t you think it was a little 
better as it was? 

CarTER: Oh, words, words, words! 
Specious, plausible words! I grant you 
have a gift for them. I haven’t. But 
I’m her husband, she’s my wife; she 
belongs to me. You shan’t come near 
her—you shan’t see her. 

Carter suggests then, since he can no 


‘an 


se 





CARTER (reading): ‘‘Doctor Philip Collamore, the young and well- 
known scientist, committed suicide this afternoon.’ 
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longer endure living in the same world 
with Philip, that they settle the matter 
in the modern way attempted by Horace 
Kent and Steven Denby. Philip agrees, 
and they draw lots. Blithely Philip 
accepts his fate. Within twenty-four 
hours, he is to make away with himself. 
After Carter has gone, Philip rings for 
his man and dictates a letter to his 
friend, Jimmie Hale, of the New York 
Telegram: 


My Dear Jimmie: Circumstances have 
arisen whereby it becomes compulsory for 
me to do away by to-morrow night with 
this comic life of mine. Unfortunately, my 
action is not caused by any of the conven- 
tional motives for self-destruction, but I 
cannot expect this bitter world to believe 
that; so, as they will invent some unpleas- 
ant scandal, I might as well tell the facts, 
and I leave it to your professional skill to 
make the truth seem the truth. I part with 
my existence because of an affair of honor, 
in which nothing dishonorable is involved. 
[ part with my life to make another life, 
that is dearer than my own, free from all 
trace of gossip, all taint of scandal, all pos- 
sibility of unhappiness. And, Jimmie, please 
keep yourself from trying to guess the 
identity of the lady. And if you do guess, 
please remember that you are wrong. 


The following day, Carter is strangely 
nervous and moody. He remains home 
all day, hardly letting Doris out of his 
sight. He asks the maid about the pho- 
tograph, which has been returned, and 


learns that “an English gentleman” 
brought it back last night. Carter 
knows it was Philip’s valet. As the day 


wears on, his agitation grows. Doris 
attempts to learn the cause, and urges 
him to go out to the club to meet Har- 
rington. But Carter refuses to leave 
the house before half past seven, or to 
allow Doris to go out. While she sings 
old melodies for him, he picks up her 
picture and studies it. 

CarTER: It’s good to see you back 
where you belong. 

Doris: Yes, the man returned it this 
morning after breakfast. I must be 
more careful and not smash it again. 
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Carter glares at her; then picks up 
a rose and crushes it. Doris protests. 

CarTER: I don’t like yellow roses. I 
wish you’d take off that one you're 
wearing. 

Doris: Why, if you wish it And 
yet you brought me these yourself! I 
thought you were a dear to bother to 
get them, with all your worries 

CarTER: It was just a silly impulse, 
because I really hate them. Yellow 
roses have unpleasant memories. 

Doris (dreamily playing): And to 
me they have the pleasantest memories 
in all the world. 

The evening paper arrives, with its 
glaring headlines: “Doctor Philip 
Collamore Committed Suicide.” ‘The 
facts come from a personal letter to one 
of the editors of the New York Tele- 
gram, mailed early this morning. His 
apartment was closed, and nothing more 
could be learned before this edition 
went to press.” Doris stares with wide 
eyes, then begs to be taken to Philip, 
to see if nothing can be done. Carter 
is distraught, but refuses to go, saying 
he is too ill and upset, and when she 
reproaches him for forbidding Philip 
to come to their home again, he admits 
that Philip has irritated him especially 
of late, but that underneath he was very 
fond of him. 

Doris: If Philip is dead, something 
very real, very fine, and very beautiful 
has gone from me—forever. 

CarTER: You did love him, then? 

Doris: I loved him very much—next 
to you, Carter. But come—I want to 
speak to him, if he’s still alive, and I 
must believe that he is, until I abso- 
lutely know. I only want one single 
fact from him. I want the truth. 

CARTER: What—what truth? 

Doris: I want to know who—the 
other man was. I have a very definite 








suspicion who he was—the man who 
compelled him to do this—and I must 
know one way or the other. 

Can’t you see—can’t you 


CARTER: 
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Carter: And, Phil, amuse her while I’m away. 


day if you like. 


see? I had to save you from the net 
in which he had caught you. Can’t you 
see he was drawing you away from me? 
Doris: Can’t you see that ours was 
a fine, true, splendid friendship, with 
nothing of the relation you mean? 
CARTER: But you were seeing more 
and more of him—you were growing 
fond of him. And yesterday, it all 
came to a head. You lunched with—— 
Doris: Is that so very wicked? 
CARTER (unheeding): And you said 
Ethel was with you. She wasn’t. You 
gave him your picture yesterday after- 
noon. You pretended it was at the 
framer’s. When you saw I was sus- 
picious, you got frightened. You'd al- 
ready made an appointment to be with 
him alone. I interrupted that inter- 
view. You had to leave. You told me 
this morning you had been at Ethel’s. 
It’s all lies, lies, lies! What am I to 
think? 
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Take her to lufch. 
Do any darn’ thing you want to. 


Come here to tea every 


Doris: Yes, I’ve lied to you, just for 
your own sake, but now do you want 
the truth about the whole thing? 

She relates all the circumstances, ex- 
plains her foolish fibs, and reproaches 
Carter for his lack of trust in her, 
finally convincing him that in robbing 
her of her friend, he has lost something 
of herself. 

CARTER (crushed): All you’ve just 
said is what he prophesied yesterday. 
He said he would rob me of you, that 
he’d steal you from me. But I see now 
—he meant that I’d lose you like this. 
If only I had it all to do over again! 
If he were only alive! 

Just then Philip drops in airily. 
There is a moment of consternation, 
then glad relief and great joy. They 
show Philip the paper; whereat he ex- 
claims, “Good Lord! I must have 
mailed that letter to Jimmie Hale with 
the rest of my letters of farewell. I 
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didn’t mean to send it until to-night, so 
it wouldn’t be in till to-morrow’s Tele- 
gram.” ‘Telling Doris that he is going 
on a long, mysterious journey in about 
two hours, Philip begs for a moment 
with Carter alone. The latter had 
agreed to pay Philip’s debts, and he has 
come with a list of them. Carter pleads 
with him to forget last night and go on 
living as if it hadn’t happened. 

Puitip: That’s generous of you, but 
of course I couldn’t possibly accept. It 
was a fair gamble. I knew the stakes, 
and I must pay. It’s a debt of honor. 

CarTER: But, Philip, I didn’t sleep 
last night—I’ve been half crazy all day! 
I tell you I was out of my head last 
night—and you won’t go on with this 
hideous idea—for my sake—for Doris’! 

Puitip: You are a little difficult to 
follow. Last night, for her sake, for 
your sake, I had to die. Now—for her 
sake, for your sake, I’ve got to live. 

CARTER: I’ve just been a damn’ fool. 

Puitip: I think that’s putting it con- 
servatively. 

And when Doris reénters, Carter and 
she between them persuade Philip to 
give up his mysterious journey and stay 
for tea with them. A telephone call 
takes Carter from the room. 

Doris (to Puitte): But how did 
you manage to get that article printed? 

Puirie: Oh, I know Jimmie Hale of 
the Telegram pretty well. I wrote him 
rather a dramatic letter last night, and 
then I went to see him. I persuaded 
him, just as a joke, to make up a new 
front page of the paper with the fake 
story of my suicide. He printed one 
copy. It cost me eighty-seven dollars, 
but it’s worth eighty-seven million to 
know you would have missed me. 

Doris: And do tell me about Steven 
Denby. I remember the Kents vaguely, 
but who is Steve? 

Puivip: Oh, that was the name of 
the hero in a play I saw once. Carter 
swallowed the whole thing most beau- 
tifully, as we planned he would. 
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Doris: But we didn’t plan you'd tell 
him about our lunch and Ethel. We 
never agreed you were to get me in such 
a tangle. 

Purp (smiling): That was another 
little idea of my own. You see I did 
it purposely, to make his suspicions 
doubly sure, so you couldn’t weaken if 
you wanted to. 

Doris: You are a villain! And be- 
sides that, you didn’t play quite fair 
—you added some touches of your own. 
The roses—— Sending me three by 
Carter—that was sheer bravado. 

Puivip: Yes, it did irritate him. 

Doris: Never mind—the end justi- 
fied the means. Do you know, I’ve 
fibbed and cheated and deceived ever 
since I thought this up at lunch? You’ve 
been wonderful. 

PuitiP: I was quite proud of my- 
self. I really acted awfully well last 
night, and the curious part is everything 
I told Carter about himself was true. 

Doris: But now that you’re back in 
Carter’s good graces, you mustn’t really 
make love to me. It isn’t quite fair to 
And you do it so well, it’s quite 
disturbing. 

PHILIP: 
my word. 

CARTER (returning): Well, the Har- 
rington deal is closed. It means a quar- 
ter of a million easy. Now, by Jove, 
we'll fun! You're both 
right. I’ve got a new vision. I have 
been stodgy, stupid, a stick in the mud. 
Doris, you’ve seen too much of me. I'll 
run down to White Sulphur 
month. Phil, amuse her while I’m 
away. Take her to lunch. Come here 
to tea every day if you like. Do any 
darn’ thing you want to. Oh, by the 
way, Phil, here’s something I want you 
to have with my compliments. (Hands 
him the framed photograph of Dorts.) 
Just a little souvenir. 

Puitip: Thanks, old man. 
preciate it. 


Carter. 


I'll be good—and [ll keep 


have some 


for a 


I do ap- 
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ILLUSTRATED BY VICTOR PERARD 


An Atlantic City story, by a real humorist. Babe 


Glidden, alias Mademoiselle Fifi, “ 


AXEY and Snip went by that 
day, a couple of dollar hounds 
if ever there were any. 
away I mentioned to Dollie 
that pretty eighteen-year-old 
fiend, who “Made- 


M 


Right 
Craig, 


dance was in my 


moiselle Fifi” shop buying a gown, that 
it was up to somebody to watch out. 

“Why?” she said, trying to seem in- 
nocent. 


“You know how folks in this resort 
talk about them,” I said. “Of course 
they’re town boys, but they’re picking 
up outside ways fast.” 

“All I do is dance on the piers with 
em,” Dollie said. 

“If I thought you’d forget to any 
more,” I said, being really fond of her, 
“maybe I could let you have this gown 
at wholesale—eighteen dollars—just to 
help a good start along.” 

When I said that, I didn’t realize 
what a hit I was making for myself 
—how firm a friend I’d won. And of 
course I couldn’t see ahead and pic- 
ture the way that girl was to work 
into the awful situation stirred up by 
that sneaking-looking Maxey and 
squinty-eyed Snip. 

Honestly, she couldn’t thank me 
enough for making the wholesale rate. 
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‘puts one over.” 


Pretty soon it came out that she’d in- 
tended to buy the gown on installments 
if I'd let her. Professor Antoni had 
offered her a chance to work as his 
dancing partner on the ocean pier, and 
of course she had to have clothes. When 
| wrapped up the dress and gave it to 
her, she looked at me as if she sim- 
ply adored me, and her eyes grew moist. 

“Oh, Miss Babe!” she said, and 
wanted to make a fuss. 

But I slipped an arm about her and 
eased her to the door and out, like it’s 
very possible to do when you've had a 
lot of experience. 

Anyway, I wanted to think. I hadn’t 
mentioned it to Dollie, but I was cer- 
tain I had seen somebody pass my 
place right in front of Snip and Maxey 
For a moment I had felt jolted so hard 
that my nerves seemed as jagged as 
what’s left of our night watchman’s 
teeth. Why should Paul Baxter come 
to the seashore, I worried. The million 
he had made in motors ought to keep 
him in New York spending it. I cer- 
tainly could get along without seeing 
him. Since he had soared out of the 
clerk pen of the Eleventh National 
Bank and out of my life, I didn’t want 
to see him. Even thinking of him, and 
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the way things might have been, hurt. 
But I didn’t tell all this to Dollie. 

When she got into the current of 
board-walk traffic, there wasn’t any 
way for her to know that she’d soon 
be up to her neck in devilment. The 
ocean looked just as bright and happy 
as it always does in the early summer 
and the faces of the people were as 
cheery as usual. But two blocks ahead 
of Dollie were Snip and Maxey. Those 

“twenty-year-old kids were following 

somebody—a pitiably haggard man of 
about thirty-five—and plotting as they 
went along. 

“Snip,” said Maxey, “that guy sure 
is allin. It gets the best of ’em—booze 
and the rest of that speed clip.” 

“Yeh,” said Snip. “He ought to have 
known that he couldn’t run Broadway 
and a general selling agency for an auto 
at the same time. No guy can do that 
and end up anything but a plain nut,” 
he said. “The hotel clerk told me he 
was headed for this when he was down 
here six months ago,” he said. 

“He ought to be the easiest thing we 
ever tried,” Maxey said. 

“Yeh,” Snip said. “A nut ain’t re- 
sponsible for what he does.” 

“T wish,” Maxey said, “we had them 
New York parties to help us.” 

“Aw,” Snip said, “we can do it alone. 
It’s big stuff, but we can get away with 
it.” 

They kept tramping after the roll- 
ing chair the man was riding in. He 
talked to the chair pusher now and then, 
and the boys hunched up as close as 
they dared to. That was so they could 
listen to the snatches of talk that the 
wind slapped back. They were wait- 
ing for something, and pretty soon it 
came. The fellow that was pushing 
asked: 

“Want me to-morrow, boss?” 

“No,” said the sick man, “the doctor 
wants me to walk at ten. in the morn- 
ing and rest during the afternoon. I 
won't ride to-morrow,” he said. 
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Now, that was what Snip and Maxey 
were waiting for. They rolled their 
eyes at each other. 

“Ah-h-h!” Snip said. 
us,” he said. 

“Ten a. m.,” Maxey said, “is the mid- 
dle of the night to me, fut there are 
alarm clocks,” he said. 

“Dollie,” said Snip, “can pick him up 
and get him to chair ride with her.” 

Snip, being the brains of the com- 
bination, had to do the heavy thinking, 
because Maxey’s mind wouldn’t regis- 
ter much more than counting one-two, 
one-two, in a new dance. If he got up 
to five-six, the lady had to tell him to 
keep off her feet. So Snip did all the 
idea chasing. 


“That means 


“Doll,” he said, “is swell enough to 
make anybody take notice.” 

“How about Pete?’ Maxey said. 

“Pete,” said Snip, “only needs to see 
a real dollar. Then you'll have to strap 
him down to keep him from beating 
that guy to death,” he said. 

Those two fellows kept right on fol- 
lowing the chair, and it seems a shame 
that such rough things have got to be 
thought up here at the seashore where 
You 
can see how it is around these parts. 
To the ocean side of the board walk, 
the long piers, all rigged up for music 
and dancing and vaudeville and things 
to show you a good time, might have 
shooed that criminal mood out of those 
boys. They might have had a lot of fun 
on the beach, where there were plenty 
of people, or they could have enjoyed 
themselves if they’d only sat on a-bench 
and watched all the good-looking and 
funny-looking folks who make up the 
promenade crowd. But I guess they 


everything is so sunny and nice. 


took to sin like a grocer to price rais- 
They didn’t appear to know that 
All they could 
was the helpless-looking party in 
the rolling chair. 

When the pusher turned it around 
and started back toward the fellow’s 


ing. 
the sun was out, even. 
see 















hotel, they sneaked into the entrance of 
a store, so they wouldn’t be seen, and 
waited until they could fall in behind 
again. As they-came out on the board 
walk, Maxey all of a sudden got a 
glimpse of Dollie Craig on her way, 
with her new dress under her arm. He 
nudged Snip. 

“There’s Doll,” he said. 

“Yeh,” said Snip. 

He grinned out of his slit eyes and 
made a big fuss of reaching for his hat. 
Dollie saw the move and slipped over 
to where the boys were. 

“Hello!” she said. 
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Paul tried to talk to her and find out her name, but she couldn’t concentrate on such 
trifles. She let him tease and speculate and worry. 


Those two looked her over like they 
were studying her for points. You 
couldn’t help admiring Dollie, in spite 
of the too old expression in her eyes, 
because she was downright pretty. Her 
cheeks and lips made you think of some- 
thing all ready to flame up, and there 
was life in every inch of her slender 
body. She had a way of standing, when 
she talked to you, with her little feet 
planted close together and her head 
cocked to one side, independent as a 
taxi driver in a rainstorm. When she 
spoke, she smiled in a friendly way, 
straight into your eyes, and she was 
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apt to drawl now and then. <A person 
would think, to look at her sort of firm 
chin, that she was one of those posi- 
tive folks; but her full, sensitive lips 
and the fun-loving upturn at the cor- 
ners of her mouth gave her away. She 
would be like the people she associated 
with, and right and wrong would be 
what the gang decided. 

[f a resort girl hears stories of swin- 
dled visitors, and hears the people she 
goes with laugh and call the work 
clever, you can hardly blame her if her 
bump of morality turns into something 
like a shell hole. You know how it is. 
I think at that time she knew enough 
about what Snip and Maxey had done 
in their lives to consider them due to 
break loose in something spectacular— 
something that would get their pictures 
in the papers as clever confidence men, 
or something. I don’t really know that. 
I’m only guessing. But I do know that 
she stood in awe of those two rascals, 
tor she admitted it to me later. She 
said that when Snip began to talk to 
her that day, she was tickled to death 
to listen. She knew that something 
thrilling was being hatched ana that she 
could be in on it. 

Snip said: 

“Want a job, Doll?” he said. 

“What kind of a job?” she said. 

“Oh,” he said, “just helping out,” 
he said, “in a scheme,” he said. 

Then both of those boys drew up 
close to her and pointed out the man. 
They asked her to try to meet him, 
through some pretext, the following 
morning at ten, and coax him into tak- 
ing her chair riding. It sounded very 
thrilling to the girl, because she at once 
scented a climax, which came in Snip’s 
words. 

“Have that party ride with you out 
to the end of the walk,” he said, “where 
it’s lonely,” he said. 

“Then what do I do?” Dollie said. 

“You beat it!” said Snip. ‘A tough- 
looking guy will show up.” 
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“Oh,” she said, “I’ll get in a lot of 
trouble. There’s going to be a holdup,” 
she said. “Isn’t that the idea?” 

“You won’t get into any trouble,” 
Snip said. 

And that was all she could get out 
of either of them. She was afraid, of 
course, but the adventure fascinated 
her and, after protesting a little, she 
gave in. After everything had been 
arranged, the boys wanted to clinch the 
matter, so they made her shake on it. 

“You'll do your part?” said Snip, sort 
of distrustful. 

“T’ve promised,” said Dollie. 

“All right, then. You’ve got to ex- 
cuse us now, for we have to keep our 
eyes on that guy.” They left her and 
went sleuthing after that rolling chair 
again. By that time it was cruising 
through my part of the board walk, and 
it happened that I was looking out of 
my window. The man saw me. I saw 
him, too. And I knew right away that 
I hadn’t been mistaken about the face 
that had startled me earlier in the day. 

He recognized me and leaned for- 
ward in his chair. But though I went 
weak all of a sudden, I glared straight 
in his eyes and then turned my head 
away, just as calm and cool as if I was 
the bored-looking party four doors 
down the walk that tosses hot cakes in 
a restaurant window. Honest, my 
knees knocked together so hard that I 
looked real anxiously for a run in my 
stockings that night. But I never batted 
an eye, 

The chair went on its way; and so did 
Snip and Maxey, later. I saw them, 
and I said to myself, “Babe Glidden,” 
I said, “you can think Snip and Maxey 
are out for an airing if you want to, 
but as for me,” I said, “I’m going to 
watch the board walk to-morrow as if 
it was a movie that had cost me money 
to get in,” I said. 

Of course I couldn’t know that any- 
thing really was up, but experience had 
taught me that a v-oman’s intuition 
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either means something or else it 
doesn’t, and you ought to always play 
safe. For the rest of the day, I felt that 
I was missing something that I never 
would get caught up with. If Snip and 
his pal were plotting something against 
that Paul Baxter, it seemed to me that 
if anybody had ought to have good seats, 
it was me, 

All night I kept waking up and won- 
dering, but it did me about as much 
good as trying to make over a corset 
cover into an overcoat. The next morn- 
ing I watched from my shop window, 
but even though I couldn’t see any 
signs of Maxey and Snip and that Paul 
Baxter, something was happening. It 
was down in front of a hotel, and if I 
hadn’t had a rush of customers about a 
quarter after ten, I suppose I’d have 
been out on the walk running around 
and around in circles, because the 
parade went right by my “Mademoiselle 
Fifi” shop. Paul came out of the hotel 
at ten o’clock, as his doctor had told 
him to, and the first thing he knew, a 
fresh-looking, wholesome girl went up 
to him and held out her hand. It was 
Dollie Craig. 

She smiled and said, “I didn’t know 
you at first, Mr. Saunders,” she said. 
“You’ve changed.” 

Paul stared, a little bit confused at 
the straightforward way she _ had 
brought along with her. 

“I’m sorry I’m not Saunders, 
said. 

The girl drew back a little and let 
the smile fade away, sort of embar- 
rassed and disappointed. 

“Oh!” she said. 

But she didn’t go. She stayed. And 
Paul, like the old sport he was, thought 
he’d play her for a simp and scrape 
up an acquaintance. Once I had a 
lady friend who used to say; “Oh, 
them men!” and she always said it from 
her soul outward. That’s what a real 
understanding person would have said 
about that situation. 


” 


he 


Paul thought that Dollie looked bet- 
ter than the doctor’s plain walk, so he 
said, “I’m sorry I’m not Saunders. I 
wish I were,” he said. “Saunders would 
be lucky if he were here and as badly 
off as I am. You see, I’m not well,” 
he said. You could have seen him pity- 
ing himself if you’d turned your back. 
He got some pleady tremulo in his 
voice and went on: “Won’t you let 
me be Saunders for a while?” he said. 

“Why,” said Dollie, “yes,” she said. 
“TI don’t mind.” 

She looked some big-eyed friendli- 
ness at him, and the check was all added 
up right there. It sometimes seems al- 
most criminal to me how wise about 
men those pier-dancing girls get. By 
the time they’re eighteen, they’re as 
sincere as a false alarm and they know 
more than a library. Paul got both 
feet and all of his hands in the trap. 

“We might take a chair ride,” he 
said. “I understand that they rent them 
by the hour, and I could be reasonably 
sure of you for at least that long,” he 
said. 

“You're getting up some speed,” Dol- 
lie said, “for an invalid,” she said. 

She laughed and walked along with 
him to one of those chair places, and 
almost quicker than a couple of winks, 
they were off along the board walk to- 
ward the upper end, where sometimes 
Lovers’ Lane looks like a tenement 
street when you analyze for congestion. 
Snip had told her to go that way, and 
she didn’t have any trouble at all in 
selecting the direction. It made no dif- 
ference to Paul Baxter whether they 
went east or west or straight up. He 
settled in the chair and turned the man- 
agement over to Dollie in that experi- 
enced way a man takes on after he’s 
old enough to know that a woman can 
get more fun out of fussing than slap- 
ping a baby. 

Dollie couldn’t help feeling trembly. 
She was game, though, and she was 
bound to go through to the finish. Paul 





he said. 


‘*Come across, you!”’ 


tried to talk to her and find out her 
name, but she couldn’t concentrate on 
such trifles. She let him and 
speculate and worry; and she didn’t 
care, of course, if he thought she was 
from the country and couldn’t talk in 
a crowd. 

But the farther away from the crowd 
they got, the more fidgety Dollie grew. 
After a while the chair pusher had 
rolled them pretty well into a section 
where there were many vacant lots 
close up to the board walk. The houses 
were a good block away. And right 
here Dollie saw her tough man come 
to life. He slouched onto the walk 
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**You couldn’t put up no fight! 





Come across peaceable.’’ 


not very far ahead of the chair, and 
shambled along close to the rail, with 
an occasional glance over his shoulder. 
Dollie’s intuition told her that it 
time to go. That fellow was the in- 
vited guest, without any doubt, and he 
was most certainly tough. He was the 
toughest-looking individual she had seen 
in a long, long time. As the seconds 
passed, he seemed to look worse. The 
board walk was almost deserted and, 
all in all, that place was no fit spot for 
anybody to stay in. She sat still until 


was 


she couldn’t do it any longer; then she 
suddenly stood up in the chair, and the 
pusher stopped. 
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“Oh, Mr. Man,” she said, “I forgot!” 
With one quick move, she was out of 
that chair. “I was to meet auntie in 
a store at eleven,” she said, “and it’s 
after that now,” she said. “The trol- 
ley runs along over there,” she_said, 
“and I'll speed ’em up and catch a car. 
You know how it is,” she said, “Ex- 
cuse me!” 

“But what’s all this?” said Mr. Bax- 
ter. 

“A girl has duties to her family,” 
Dollie said. “I think,” she said, “that 
auntie wanted me to help her pick out 
some noiseless dishes or something,” 
she said. “The common kind,” she 
said, “make such a racket they get on 
her nerves something terrible when they 
break,” she said. 

“That excuse isn’t as cute,” he said, 
“as some I’ve heard.” 

“But,” she said, skipping on her way, 
“it’s a great little thing to get results,” 
she said. 

And it wasn’t more than about two 
gasps from a dying alarm clock before 
she was clear over by the street-car 
line, waiting for a car. It was quite 
a way off, but she could easily see her 
man. 

She had hardly got there when the 
frowsy party who had been loitering 
ahead came right up to Mr. Baxter. 

He said, “Come across, you!” he 
said. 

Mr. Baxter didn’t know exactly what 
to make of this rough way of being 
spoken at, though of course he sensed 
it that somebody was after his money, 
which is to be expected in any resort, 
the seasons being so short. 

“My dear sir ” he said, in a sort 
of a gaspy way. 

“Flag that, bo,” said the tough party, 
whose real name was Pete. “The last 
time I was called ‘sir’? was a hundred 
and six years ago, and my grandfather 
said he wouldn’t stand for it again. See? 
Unlock the cash register.” 

Right here the chair pusher yelled, 
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“Lawdy!” and dissolved out of the 
background so fast that his feet made a 
noise on the board walk like the drum- 
mer boy at Shiloh waking up the sol- 
diers. : 

“There goes your chaperoon,” said 
Pete. He dug his right hand into his 
coat pocket and put it on something 
that made the cloth come to a sharp 
point like the top of a tent. 

“This thing goes off,” he said. 

“Not at me,” said Baxter. He began 
to pull at the robe that was round his 
legs, nervouslike, and push about with 
his feet. “You get a fight before you 
get my money,” he said. He didn’t even 
look toward Dollie for help. 

“Aw,” Pete said, “you couldn’t put 
up no fight! Come across peaceable,” 
he said. 

“Not me!” said Mr. Baxter. 

He tried to stand up, but he wasn’t 
very strong, and Pete pushed him back. 
Dollie saw and thought it was a shame. 

“Give me your money!” Pete said. 

“Start another dream,” said Paul. 

“Begging for a bullet, are you?” said 
Pete. 

“You'd be scared to death of a gun’s 
noise,” said Mr. Baxter. 

He grinned, but his under jaw was 
wobbly, for that ugly party kept wav- 
ing the tent point right at his face. 
From where she was, waiting for a trol- 
ley car, Dollie saw the whole thing. 
Nobody will ever know who was the 
worst frightened, she or Baxter. Dollie 
kept praying that Paul would give up 
or that the holdup man would put off 
shooting till after the car came. When 
I tell you that there are plenty of kicks 
about our street-car service, you'll see 
why it hadn’t come yet. That day it 
kept Dollie waiting and watching and 
fretting something awful. 

Pete didn’t like the way he was talked 
to, so he just naturally went at his man. 
He took his hand out of his pocket and 
started to catch Paul by the throat. 
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“Kid me, will you?” he said, with a 
dreadful snarl. 

It looked as if it was all over but 
the police explanations of how it could 
have happened here in this moral re- 
sort, when Pete looked up, covered his 
head with his arms, and howled. 

‘Aw, let me be—let me be!” he said. 

For Maxey and Snip had climbed up 
on the board walk from underneath 
and had rushed at him. In hardly a 
minute, they had chucked so many 
blows at him that he started to run. 
They chased him to the edge of the 
walk and made him jump over the rail- 
ing to the sand below. Then they went 
back to Mr. Baxter, dusting off their 
clothes and shaking themselves, so their 
coats would fit right again. 

“No harm done,” they said, “‘we 
hope,” they said. 

Over there where a car had stopped 
for her, Dollie got aboard and took the 
first free breath she had pulled in for 
five minutes. 

“So that was it!” she said. 

And the fresh conductor thought she 
was starting a chat with him and ac- 
tually grinned at her three times on the 
way uptown. As if she’d notice him! 
You see, her mind was so full of what 
had happened and what was probably 
happening that she couldn’t concentrate 
on anything but trying not to faint on 
account of the excitement and trying not 
to giggle at the carryings on of that 
Maxey and Snip. 

As for them, they made a big fuss 
over Baxter, and he certainly was the 
grateful party. He shook their hands 
for almost ten minutes, while they 
puffed and looked bashful, as all heroes 
should. They had a polite chat for a 
while, which ended up in the boys push- 
ing the chair and Paul back to the 
hotel, where he invited them to lunch- 
eon. 

They didn’t get away from there un- 
til late in the afternoon. Both of them 
were grinning, as you might say, softly 
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to themselves. Dollie, who was on her 
way to my “Mademoiselle Fifi” shop for 
an alteration to her dress, saw them. 
But their heads were so high you 
couldn’t have got up there with an aéro- 
plane. They didn’t see her; they 
wouldn’t have seen the Ding Dad of 
Zipp Boom Ah if he’d been taking his 
thousand wives to the movies. So Dol- 
lie sneaked up behind them and heard 
them talking. 

“A thousand,” said Snip, “and four- 
teen thousand to come,” he said. 

“Easy,” Maxey said. 

“Nobody but a nut would have let go 
like that,” said Snip. 

“Nuts,” said Maxey, “are the best 
people on earth,” he said. 

Dollie thought it was time to be heard 
from, so she pushed in between them. 

“Don’t I get in on it?” she said. 

Those two boys were so scared they 
almost crumpled up. 

“Ah-h-h!” said Snip, when he saw 
who it was. 

“You scared me so,” said Maxey, 
“that a fish could sing me unconscious.” 

“Yes,” said Dollie, “but tell me about 
it,” she said. 

There were so many people on the 
board walk that Maxey and Snip were 
afraid to talk. So they fixed it up that 
Maxey should take Dollie into the base- 
ment of one of the hotels, where there 
was a tea dance, and tell her what she 
was to know while the music was rip- 
ping jazz music. After a little while, 
they came out, and Dollie skipped as 
fast as she could to my “Mademoiselle 
Fifi” shop, to be in some place where 
it was safe to stop and think. Snip 
and Maxey had gone ’way over the 
limit. 

As soon as she got in, with her bun- 
dle under her arm, I knew what was 
on her mind—or I thought I did. 

“Alterations?” I said. 

“Can I have it shorter?” she said. 

“Up to your neck,” I said. “You pier 
kids are the limit,” I said. 














“Well,” she said, “I got some giddy 
silk stockings, if you want to know,” 
she said. 

“Slip the model on, then,” I said. 

So she went to the back of the shop, 
which was partitioned off and used as a 
fitting room. There were curtained al- 
coves on one side for dressing. She 
went into one of them and had got out 
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do you mean by coming here hound- 
ing me?” I said. 

“You’re hard, Babe,” he said. “I’m 
a sick man,” he said. “When a man’s 
so low in his health as I am,” he said, 
“forgiveness and a forget look good,” 
he said. 

“T’ve forgiven you,” I said, “though 
you made me look like the change from 





‘‘The check, my little man,’’ I said, holding out my hand. 


of her street dress when that Paul Bax- 
ter almost sent me toppling over by 
walking into my “Mademoiselle Fifi” 
shop. When I saw him pushing intu 
the place, I thought right away of 
scenes; and my instinct made me lead 
him back to the fitting room, so if any 
customers came in, they wouldn’t be hit 
in the ears by conversation. It didn’t 
nake any difference if Dollie was be- 
lind that curtain. She was too experi- 
enced to have her nature corrupted by 
a party and a girl in a row. 

I said, “Paul Baxter,” I said, “what 


} 
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two cents,” I said. “For a year, you 
were a memory,” | said, “and then you 
were a bad dream,” I said, “and-now 
you're nothing but what held the coupon 
for, maybe, seat number seven in chair 
car A, leaving New York at three-ten 
p. m.,” I said. 

“Babe!” he said. 

“IT mean it, Paul Baxter,” I said. 
“Four years ago, you meant everything 
to me. That was when you were a 
cheap bank clerk, all dressed up,” I 
said, “awd I was a cute little model at 
Jamieson’s, studying nights so I could 
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talk like the real people,” I said, “and 
learning the business. When you got 
your millions,” I said, “you went— 
swish !—right out of my life, and here’s 
hoping you stay out!” I said. 

Let me tell you, right here, that it 
isn’t easy for a girl to talk like that, 
especially when the sight of a certain 
party always bring back the feel of a 
strong arm pulling her up close, and 
the kind of fishy smell of the Coney 
Island beach in the moonlight, and the 
way your high heels sunk in the sand 
as you walked. It’s not so easy, as I 
said. Paul remembered, too, I guess. 

He said, “Baby, listen to me. I didn’t 
treat you right,” he said. “I didn’t 
treat you right. But I’m different now, 
girlie,” he said. He talked in a weak 
way, as if he wasn’t so strong. 

“You look it,” I said. “Maybe I 
ought to feel sorry for you, but I don’t. 
I never feel sorry for anybody who 
lets the Broadway clip get the best of 
him,” I said. “You just want to get 
well so you can do it all over again,” 
I said. “The only sweet memories I’ve 
got of you,” I said, “are the cheery 
laughs of the other girls,” I said, “when 
they used to mention seeing you with 
chorus dolls,” I said, “and ask me kindly 
was I going out to select the wall paper 
for the honeymoon flat,” I said. “Hon- 
est,” I said, “I used to want to crawl 
right under the cow-catcher of a mov- 
ing van,” I said. 

Paul looked in my eyes, and an aw- 
fully sad expression came into his face. 

“Little disappointment,” he said, “I’m 
going now.” Some time I'll come in 
again,” he said. “You’re too much ex- 
cited,” he said. 

He put a hand that wavered against 
the side of the doorway to steady him- 
self and got out, the soft, dragging 
sound of his feet on the carpet making 
a dreadful empty scraping in my heart. 
Dollie rushed out of her dressing room, 
and I felt so wretched that I threw 
my arms around her neck and began to 
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cry. And I kept it up, too. 
teen minutes. 


For fif- 
Then I kind of seemed 
to hear her talking like this: 

“Miss Babe, that man—oh!” she said. 
“Listen and I'll tell you something 


you'll be crazy to hear,” she said. 

T sobbed, and she went on. 

“He’s going to be punished,” she said, 
“hard,” she said. “You'll have the laugh 
on him, all right.” 

At that, I broke away and asked her 
what was all this she was talking about, 
and please would she push down the 
totaling key on it, “and what do you 
mean, anyway, Dollie Craig?” I said. 

And she said, “Something is going 
to happen to your Mr. Baxter that is 
due to make him look cheap as living 
in the country,” she said. “Maxey and 
Snip are putting it through,” she said. 

“Then,” I said, “if they’re in it, some- 
body ought to call out the troops,” I 
said. “I’ve often wanted to hope that 
Paul would tumble off a dock and drown 
himself,” I said, “but I never wished 
any real hard luck on him like falling 
in with Maxey and Snip,” I said. 

“Well,” Dollie said, “that’s what he’s 
done. They had a fake holdup this 
morning,” she said, “so they could res- 
cue him and get acquainted and pose 
as the twin heroes.” 

“Dollie Craig,” I said, “what are you 
telling me?” I said. 

“It’s true,” she said. “Let them 
alone. They’ll take care of him. He’s 
all taken up with a wire-tapping scheme 
they got him to back.” 

“That’s criminal!” I said, ready to 
tremble if much more came. “He'll 
get in jail!” 

“What do you care?” Dollie said. 
“But he won't,” she said. “Real wire 
tappers pretend to steal race-track news 
and then they get rich men to bet on 
it, Miss Babe,” she said. “No wires are 
tapped. The people only think they’re 
tapped. Snip and Maxey’s scheme is 


better than that,” she said. 
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“Dollie,” I said, “you quit holding 
back on me,” I said. 

“All right,” she said, “you listen. 
Snip and Maxey have got Mr. Baxter 
to promise to put up fifteen thousand 
dollars to rent a fine house that is aw- 
fully well furnished and to pay salaries 
to high-class wire tappers and for other 
expenses. He thinks he’s going in the 
wire-tapping business. But when those 
boys get the money, they’ll simply dis- 
appear with it,” she said. “That’s all. 
They’ve already teased a check for a 
thousand out of your Mr. Baxter, and 
the rest of the deal will go through 
this evening at a dinner he’s giving them 
for saving him from the holdup man,” 
she said. 

‘He must be crazy!” I said. 

Dollie looked surprised. 

“He is,” she said. “Didn’t you know 
it? That is, the boys say his mind isn’t 
so keen and bright as it ought to be,” 
she said, “and people can take advan- 
tage of him.” 

You can imagine that I was all over 
my crying by that time. 

“Crazy!” I said. “I must think,” I 
said. 

I heard Dollie talking and laughing 
a little as she thought how those two 
mean little short-changing summer-re- 
sort loafers meant to steal Mr. Baxter’s 
money away from him. 

“They told me that he won’t dare 
say anything because it would get him 
laughed at all over the country and hurt 
him as a business man,” she said. “Oh, 
Miss Babe, your time has surely come!” 
she said. 

I just looked at her real sternly and 
studied my wrist watch. What I said 
then surprised even me a little. 

“Tt’ll be a fine try-out for your new 
gown, girlie,” I said. 

“What will?” she said. 

“That dinner party we’re going to,” 
I said. “The one,” I said, “Paul is 
giving to Snip and Maxey.” 

“T think,” said Dollie, getting sort of 


pale, “that I hear myself declining that 
invitation.” 

“Did you know,” I said, “that you'll 
look so classy in that dress, my dear 
little girlie, that you’re going to manni- 
kin in it for me,” I said, “here in my 
shop,” I said, “‘and on the board walk?” 

“What?” she said. 

“All summer,” I said. “And you'll 
help me to run my ‘Mademoiselle Fifi’ 
shop,” I said, “and your eighteen dol- 
lars is refunded,” I said, “and you don’t 
have to do much but strut around in 
the best kind of clothes most of the 
time,” I said. “That'll keep you from 
being the dancing partner of that wop 
professor, which is an idea I don’t like.” 

“Oh, you don’t mean that!” she said. 

“T do,” I said. “And you start in 
by soaking up atmosphere,” I said. 
“This evening you get the feel of wear- 
ing a thousand dollars’ worth of duds 
in a big hotel,” I said. “That’s a more 
moneylike place than the home of the 
man higher up,” I said. “After this 
night,” I said, “you can parade in front 
of Munitions Mary herself,” I said, 
“and still have that high-born sensa- 
tion,” I said. ‘Before the dinner gong 
sounds, we'll look as if we owned all 
the plates they print the money from,” 
I said. “There’s enough stuff in my 
store to dress a beauty chorus,” I said. 

When we got to the hotel, we walked 
in as if we were a couple of the pre- 


-ferred-stock holders and made straight 


for the dining room. A head waiter 
dived at us and stood there folding him- 
self up and opening out again like a 
training-camp officer doing the setting 
up. But I didn’t pay any attention to 
him. I searched around among the 
people that were there to hoard food 
until I saw Mr. Baxter and Snip and 
Maxey at a table about halfway down 
the room. We headed for it, Dollie 
and I, and in a couple of seconds I was 
saying to Paul: 

“So you thought you couldn’t wait 
for us?” 
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“Why, Babe!” he said. 
this?” he said. 

I saw some pieces of paper strewed 
on the table, so I knew the deal was on. 

“Did you think I wasn’t coming?” I 
said. “This is Miss Dollie Craig, who 
is with me,” I said, “and I hope we 
won’t have to stand forever,” I said. 

Paul kept staring, But he managed 
to have enough sense to motion to a 
waiter, who yanked up a couple of 
chairs. Maxey and Snip didn’t know 
what to make of it all. There always 
was something furtive about Maxey, 
and it was more so after we sat down. 
Snip kept trying to add up the thing 
through his narrow, scheming eyes. 
Neither one said a word, but Maxey 
dropped his knife so you could have 
heard it way out to sea and said, “Huh!” 
to himself. The waiter brought in some 
things to eat after a little, and about 
that time I got my mind cleared for 
action. 

“Paul,” I said, “how far has this 
thing gone?” I said. 

“What thing?” he said, sort of stam- 
mering. 

“Aren’t you buying the Woolworth 
Building,” I said, “the way you used 
to laugh at simple-minded hicks for 
doing?” I said. 

“We're only—figuring,” he said. 

“On what?’ I said. Then I turned 
to Maxey. “You tell,” I said. 

“He’s giving us a feed,” said Maxey, 
sort of sullen. 

“How much will it cost him?” I said. 
And I looked at Snip. 

“This is our business,” said Snip. 

“What do you call it? What kind 
of business?” I said. 

Snip looked at Dollie. 

“Ah-h-h-h!” he said, just as ugly. 

I saw she was afraid. She showed 
it. But nobody like those fellows can 
ever scare me. 

I said to Paul, I said, “Paul,” I said, 
“T think you need sympathy. Maybe,” 
I said, “you need a little help. You 


“What’s all 
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don’t think I’m spoiling your party, do 
you?” I said. 

It would have touched you to see 
how he leaned over my way, impulsive 
as a little child. 

“Babe,” he said, “I sort of know I’m 
in wrong,” he said. “I’m not so very 
well,” he said, “and sometimes my head 
feels funny,” he said. “There is no one 
to take any interest,” he said. 

Well! That was enough for me. I 
guess my eyes lit up hard enough to 
burn the meter out as I turned on those 
two young crooks. 

“First,” I said, “which one has that 
thousand-dollar check ?” I said. 

“We tore it up,” said Snip, who had 
brains enough to know that Dollie had 
given the whole thing away. 

“Well,” I said, “take it out of your 
pocket and lay it on the table,” I said. 

At first he didn’t move, so I said, 
“Bringing a cop in here,” I said, 
“would spoil the art effect,” I said. 

T wasn’t as sure of what was going to 
happen as you'd think, just reading 
about it this way. While I was bluffing 
at that Snip, it seemed to me that every- 
thing I’d ever read about desperadoes 
came into my mind. It didn’t appear 
at all impossible for that fellow to dig 
down for a gun and shoot it at me, right 
there in that big dining room. Things 
like that have happened, and Snip was 
in an awfully snarling, ugly temper. He 
sat there scowling at me, and it looked 
as if he meant just to sit. 

“The check, my little man,” I said, 
holding out my hand, 

“Aw!” he said. 

“Paul,” I said, “call the waiter,” I 
said. 

“Aw!” said Snip. Then, without any 
fuss at all, he slipped a couple of fingers 
into an inside pocket and brought out 
the check. He put it in my hand and I 
gave it to Paul. 

“There,” I said, “that’s off my mind.” 
I looked at the boys. “You fellows,” I 


said, “please listen, and you’ll hear me 
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insinuate that there are a couple of hats 
keeping a date with you in the check 
room,” I said. “Is that hard to under- 
stand?” I said. 

“Aw!” said Snip. 

He got up, and Maxey followed. 
oth of them were scowling so hard 
they didn’t look happy. 

“Remember,” I said, “that Dollie and 
Mr. Baxter and I are witnesses to this 
thing you called business,” I said. 

They walked away with their eyes 
on the floor and that was the last I 
saw of them. When they had gone, I 
said to Paul, “Paul,” I said, “I think 
I’ve flivvered,’ I said. “Of course I 
hate you, like I’m supposed to. Cer- 
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tainly I do. But I simply couldn’t 
stand by,” I said, “and see a man robbed 
who wasn’t able to take care of him- 
self. I simply couldn’t do it. Espe- 
cially when it was you,” I said. 

“Give me,” he said, “another chance, 
Babe Glidden,” he said. “I'll get well 
in time, and I want to make it all up 
to you,” he said, “what you’ve missed,” 
he said. “The big money turned my 
head,” he said, “but I’m different now,” 
he said. “Won’t you give me another 
chance, Babe?” he said. 

I dropped my eyes and I looked over 
at Dollie. 

“Girlie,” I said, “I guess I’m just the 
soft thing,” I said. 


oe 


THEN AND NOW 
BACK in the paleolithic age, 
Ere printer’s ink marred history’s page, 
We roamed the river bank together 
In the wondrous, warm Egyptian weather. 


You were a guileless maiden then, 
Willing to worship the might o’ men; 
Life was a fifty-fifty chance; 
Death was merely a circumstance. 


Proud was your lot as a cave man’s wife; 
You had in all your happy life 

Three cares—to keep from being beaten, 
To eat, and keep from being eaten. 


3ut time has changed the perfect plan; 

No longer you kneel at the shrine of man. 
The ancient cave is a cabaret, 

The river bank a Gay White Way. 


You’ve ceased to fear the cave lords’ might, 
For the weaker sex is the stronger quite. 


Life’s objects more complex have grown 


Since the ancient watchword: “Guard your own.” 


You flash an ankle, sparkling, neat; 
Enslave our passions, yet discreet 
Remain; and by discretion’s token 
Break hearts, but keep your own unbroken. 


3AYES. 


RALPH 
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“The other woman” comes—an unforgetable day in the life of Grace Aliston, widow. 


RACE sat alone in her black-and- 
(5 gray sanctum, which Rob had 
called the Japanese Print, and 
pondered her decision. Grace always 
pondered decisions. And this one she 
had been pondering for three months— 
ever since death. Immediately 
afterward, his publisher had deferen- 
tially requested her to permit them to 
publish Rob’s letters to her and to com- 
pile a book of personal memoirs. 
“We'd like it to be very personal,” 
they said. “That’s what the public will 
want. The public loved your husband, 
Mrs. Allston; no less the man than the 
writer.” 


Rob’s 


At first, Grace’s conservative nature 
had rebelled. It was unthinkable. Rob 
had belonged to her—exclusively to her. 
Of course it was said that an artist- be- 
longs to the world, to 


every one, 
because of his gift, which is—must 
inevitably be—impersonal. But that 


needn’t refer to one’s letters—one’s 
things. Grace hadn’t much use for that 
nonsense; she had told Rob so often. 
It was all “rant,” she had said, and 
Grace abhorred rant. Of all things, she 
abhorred that the most, or anything 
faintly appertaining thereto. She was 
essentially Bostonian, Back-Bay Boston- 
ian, in the best sense. She had often, 
by way of illustration, cited the cases 


of those “terrible women who used this 
impersonality as a camouflage for their 
wretchedly personal affairs.” She had 
mentioned George Sand and George 
Elliot, and she had arched her beauti- 
ful, bird’s-wings brows as over some 
horrid spectacle. 

Rob had looked pained. 

“Perhaps, dear,” had suggested 
gently, “you just don’t—understand. 
It’s not your fault. I’m not saying that 
it is. Some things just don’t—touch 
you—reach you. You don’t want them 
to, so they mustn’t. You can’t grasp that 
this ‘temperament’—this flame that 
comes to us who write, who draw life 
from insentient instruments or evolve 
heritages from daubs of paint—isn’t 
mere rot, exploited for the edification 
of the laity or played upon for humor. 
You don’t believe that it’s a strict real- 
ity. But itis. It’s true. Quite as true 
quite as essential, as the pen and ink, 
or the paint and fiddle, we use.” 

Grace had shaken her coppery head. 

“Perhaps,” she had responded vague- 
ly. “It may be to some people, Rob, but 
not to us. We're sane and normal. We 
always must be. I detest irregularity— 
this semibohemianism some artistic 
people feel to be necessary. Of course 


he 


I want you to keep on succeeding. Of 
course I think your books are marvel- 
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ous. Everybody does. But don't 


evince ‘temperament,’ dear. Make it a black brows slender as a silken thread, 
business.” 


her amazing wealth of hair, which he 
said was the color of a new penny seen 
in a brilliant sun, her long, Philip Boi- 


pallor of skin, her clear gray eyes, her 


So he had made it a business. They 
lived in a very beautiful, very perfect- 
ly ordered apartment on 
the Drive. Their life 
needs no description, for 
it was precisely the mode 
of life of most other 
young couples’ with 
some ten to twenty 
thousand per annum on 
which to subsist. Grace 
bought exquisite clothes 
and exquisitely wore 
them. Rob worked all 
day in his downtown 
studio and presented 
himself each evening 
promptly at ten minutes 
before the dinner hour. 

During dinner, they 
talked casually, and 
generally entertained at 
bridge or the latest 
drama or comedy, or 
they themselves did the 
entertaining, 
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They weren’t very 
passionate between 
themselves, but then, as 
Grace said: 

“We've been married 
eight years, and we’re 
normal,” 

She knew that Rob 
adored her, because 
every so often he told 
her so—after some eve- 









ning out, or when she 
looked _ particularly 
queenly and glorious, or 
if she herself vouch- 
safed a caress, which 
was infrequently. Also, 
he generally patterned 
his heroines after her— 
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Rob had told 





: her once that he would give his life to turn the ice 
externally that is. Her of her to flame. 
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leau lines—all these he reproduced, al- 
most fanatically. But otherwise his 
heroines were different, quite—rather 
inferentially different. They were all 
ardent. They were all prodigal of 
themselves. They were generally rad- 
ical—especially in the matter of emo- 
tions. 

“You do,” she told him once, “write 
of frightful women!” 

“Loving women,” he had answered 
her, with a strange light in his eyes; 
so strange that Grace had proffered 
her white arms and pink lips. of her 
own volition. It had been such a wist- 
ful light, like that of a small boy who, 
after long, long gazing at the moon, 
looks again and knows it to be dead. 
Grace was consistently normal, and she 
was no fool. She would have said that 
she “knew men.” Some one had told 
her once that she was the goddess type. 
She had liked that. She had felt that it 
gave her her role, and she had never 
forgotten it. Rob had told her once, 
in their prenuptial days, that he would 
give his life to turn the ice of her to 
flame. 

“And what a flame it will be!” he 
had said. “Such a flame that-I shall 
perish of it!” 

“Then why awaken it, if you must 
die therefrom?” Grace had jestingly 
inquired. 

“Death were worth while from such 
a cause,” he had said, and had given 
her one of his long, strange, terrible 
kisses. 

Grace had been fond of him, or, she 
felt, she could never have endured his 
peculiarities. 

Another time he had said to her: 

“You're the iritrinsic virgin in good 
women. You remiad me of the white 
moon—a moon that shall never turn 
red, never know blood. I feel afraid 
of you!” 

There had never been any children. 
Grace had thought layettes would be 
adorable. She had had a very intri- 
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guing picture of herself cradling in 
her white arms a cherubic infant with 
Rob’s blue eyes. Of course it would 
have been cherubic. There is some 
fitness in things. But she had never 
hungered for children, for their soft 
demands. Grace had never hungered 
for anything. Rob often spoke of it as 
a lack, a great omission. But then Rob 
was thoroughly—endearingly, of course, 
but thoroughly—the plebe. He loved 
dark red fires on a blackened hearth, 
a country home with a kitchen garden, 
slippers in the evening, baby laughs and 
aches and pains, all the suburban, semi- 
bourgeois things. Grace didn’t. She 
was the exquisite. That was her cult. 
She wished to be worshiped, not pos- 
sessed. 

Irrespective of all this—or because 
of all this—Rob’s fame kept growing. 
He didn’t write best sellers. Almost no 
one accused him of that. He wrote 
deep thinkers. And he dipped his pen 
in red blood to do so, which made him 
distinctive. He became a cult. Grace 
rather enjoyed it all. She created, un- 
consciously or no, the farspreading im- 
pression that she was the cult. People 
gained the impression that Robert All- 
ston’s wandlike, flame-tipped wife was 
the reason-for-being of Robert Allston. 
Grace liked that. It gave no premise. 

And then, just as everything was 
going normally, most edifyingly, for 
them both, Rob had caught cold, de- 
veloped pneumonia, and died. It was 
terrible, tragical. It was all but impos- 
sible. Rob! It came to Grace that life 
could hold no meaning whatsoever 
filched of Rob. The perfect picture of 
her days was ravaged. It was wanton. 
It was ruthless. It was distinctly not 
normal. Their life, their home, his 
love of her—why, it was all arranged, 
all mapped out and settled! Now all 
was revolutionized. All was chaos. 
Grace suffered. She suffered to the ex- 


tent of sleepless, moaning nights and 
wide-eyed, spent days. 


She suffered 
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utterly. And most of the time she 
thought how sorry Rob would be if he 
could know that she was suffering so. 
He had made such a point of shielding 
her. 

It was about a month afterward that 
the publishers made their request. They 
sent their Mr. Grey Enfield to inter- 
view her. He had been most subdued, 
most sympathetic. 

“We know,” he said, “that your life 
with Mr, Allston was idyllic. And we 
feel that, at least partly, such an epic 
of beauty belongs to the world who 
loved him and, through him, you. We 
hope you will feel a wish to share it 
with those who haven’t been so for- 
tunate, so blessed. We trust you will 
not feel it to be an intrusion.” 

She had felt it to be an intrusion. 
But then, she admitted to herself, she 
felt most things to be intrusions—cer- 
tain moments in her life with the dead 
Rob, even. ° 

However, her conscience at last 
gained dominion. Somewhere or other 
on her very correct family tree there had 
been a New Englander who had been 
pilloried for the sake of his.conscience. 
\nd she knew, not emotionally, but 
very clearly and certainly, how Rob 
would feel about this matter, what he 
would wish. He would feel—as he had 
always felt, to her irritation—that sense 
of sharing, that brotherhood in art. He 
would wish to give of himself now that 
he was dead, even as he had wished to 
give of himself in life. She knew that 
she had held him from much of his giv- 
ing. Because she had not had much to 
give herself, because she had had no 
desire to give, she had withheld him. 
It had not been right. 

And so at last, very deliberately, she 
decided to give to the world, to hoi 
polloi who had meant such a lot to 
him, all that she had, all .nat she knew, 
for the compilation of his biography. 
lor a moment she was smitten. His 
biography! And there had been so 
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many fair white sheets ahead of him, 
sO many open spaces for the recording 
of warm deeds and gallant ventures. 
She wondered why the word “warm” 
suggested itself to her. It was silly. 
Rob had not been “warm.” He had 
been normal, controlled, fine. That was 
it—fine. He had been the very epitome 
of fineness. And she felt, with a certain 
incongruous sense of self-condemna- 
tion that she had made him so. Those 
prenuptial fevers and fervors, those 
outbursts, extravagances, those flaunt- 
ing, ridiculous plans and ventures, that 
hot, fierce sensuousness, not without its 
beauty—whither had they gone? 

Having once decided, Grace did the 
thing very thoroughly. She wrote to 
all their friends explaining the matter 
and asking them to be so kind as to 
send to her any letter of Rob’s or any 
information pertaining to him that 
might be of interest to ‘his publishers. 

“IT am giving all his letters to me, 
with one or two very close exceptions,” 
she wrote, “not without struggle. I 
am doing it less for the world that 
loved him than for Rob, who so inor- 
dinately loved the world and wished to 
be one with it. I feel that I am paying 
him my utmost tribute.” 

Every one responded, even his aged 
mother, who wrote that, having given 
him to the world once, she was ready to 
give him yet a second time, since the 
greater part of his dear nature had 
been the love of giving. Grace had an 
unaccountable sense that his mother 
had made an innuendo. But, she ar- 
gued, that was silly. Grief over his loss 
was making her perpetually silly. Later 
on, she must get away. He seemed to 
be more potent in death than he had 
been in life, and he had been very po- 
tent then—dark and gypsy-colored and 
swift of motion and very mutable of 
face. Women had always felt Rob. 
Grace had been glad of that; it had in- 
tensified her own exquisiteness of pos- 
session. 
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‘Are you—trying to tell me—quite nicely—that you are—were—my hushand’s mistress?”’ 


Altogether, Grace had had the most 
emotional month of her life, while she 
had been receiving and: going over the 
various notes from and about Rob. 
They poured in from everywhere. 
There were letters illiterate, and letters 
superfinely intellectual. There were 
notes from youth and from the very 
aged, even from little children. All of 
them felt like warm, fleshly hands 
stretched forth to clasp his cold one and 
proclaim, “Thou art not dead, but liv- 
ing!” 

Grace, in her black draperies, with 
her vital, challenging head, had a sense 
of being a shade among realities, of 
being less alive than the encoffined dead. 


Quite certainly it came to her that they 
were right. Rob was not dead, but liv- 
ing. He would never die. Clay can be 
tombed, but that which is greater than 
clay defies the grave. 

Several persons sought a personal 
interview. Mostly they were mutual 
friends, and they had some little anec- 
dote to tell, some experience they had 
shared with Rob, either glad or the re- 
verse. One or two were strangers to 
Grace. One or two were curiosity 


mongers, coming like ghouls to prey 
upon the dead. 

“This sort of thing,” mused Grace, 
after one such instance, “is what comes 
of hoi polloi—violation.” 
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Then, just when the publishers pro- 
fessed themselves satisfied and the biog- 
raphy was about to go to press, came 
one more who had known Robert 
Allston. 

Grace never forgot the day she came. 
There are occasional days in every life 
which are unforgetable, either because 
one wills not to forget, or because one 
cannot. Grace could not help remem- 
bering this day. 

She was sitting in the Japanese Print 
reading over a few last letters about 
which she and Mr. Enfield had been 
in doubt as to their sufficient pertinency 
to the inner life of-Robert Allston. Es- 
sentially, the book dealt with his inner 
life, and the manner in which he had 
reached the inner life of others. 

The maid announced simply, “Miss 
Warton.” So are the climaxes of life 
absurdly precipitated. 

The maid amplified to the effect that 
Miss Warton “looked nice.” 

Grace gave a toneless assent to her 
admission, 

When she came in, Grace had the 
most curious impression that something 
vivid was in the Japanese Print. Al- 
most always she had felt that way about 
Rob. She couldn’t symbolize it in a 
color tone. Scarlet would not do—gen- 
eral synonym for the passionate—for 
there was grief in the vividness, un- 
spent. Miss Warton was very slender 
and rather fragile, and her black hair 
was a nimbus about her face. Her fea- 
tures were somewhat irregular, her eyes 
somber, and her mouth not really pretty. 
It had beer too often twisted by sobs. 

Her movements were exceedingly 
graceful, and Grace felt them to be 
purposely so, purposely controlled and 
constrained. She had the impression 
that Miss Warton was leashed—that, 
at a touch, thongs would fall away, and 
there would be displayed something 
bacchanalian. Somehow Grace shud- 
dered away from that thought. 

There were preliminaries. There 





must have been, but Grace forgot them. 
She forgot everything—the very words 
that conveyed the meaning to her brain. 
She remembered only thinking the 
whole affair horribly abnormal. 

“You see,” Miss Warton was saying, 
“you didn’t know, but you made a tre- 
mendous mistake. You discounted the 
animal in man. You shouldn’t have. 
You must pardon some free speaking, 
but of course I should not have come 
at all unless I had made up my mind 
to talk—frankly. And somehow I feel 
that this will not hurt you poignantly. 
I was saying—the animal in man—it’s 
not something to be ashamed of, not 
something to shun and deny. Not if 
you think of it as a force—as some- 
thing primitive, elemental, cleanly prim- 
itive and ordained. Cleanly, it is a trib- 
ute—just a tribute. There are distor- 
tions. But there are spiritual distor- 
tions—and mental. You distorted Rob- 
ert-—because you didn’t understand.” 

After many waters had _ roared 
through her ears, and the sense of hear- 
ing was wholly reéstablished, Grace 


_found herself asking detachedly: 





“Are you—trying to tell me—quite 
nicely—that you are—were—my hus- 
band’s mistress? 

“His mate,” Miss Wharton answered 
softly. 

“But this is impossible! Rob loved 
me. He—he adored me.” 

“T know,” smiled Miss Warton sin- 
gularly. “He adored you—perfectly. 
And he loved you, too. Because he did, 
beyond the comprehension of a lesser 
man, he protected you—from the brute 
within him—which—you didn’t want. 
He would have liked to be one with 
you there, elementally—but he saw, 
because he saw things deeply, that 
you could never feel with him. There- 
fore, he sought his”—she smiled, again 
oddly—“his jungle mate—elsewhere.” 

“How horrible! Oh, how—horrible !” 

Grace stared ahead of her. 

“He loved you,’ Miss Warton was 





saying softly. “He loved you as you 
wished—exquisitely. Once, he told me 
so. He might as well have placed a 
knife within my flesh and twisted it 
around and around. It would have 
been kinder. There is no mercy in the 
love elemental. There is little of ten- 
derness, little of consideration. It is 
stalking. You had his adoration. You 
could not expect his faith.” 

“T expected—all of him.” 

“Then you should have given all. 
You would have met a full return. But 
you turned the magnificent brute in 
him loose. You disclaimed it—and 
scorned it. It had to find its lair.” 

“T had his worship.” 

“Yes, you had all—all of that.” 

“It is not enough.” 

Then there was silence; silence in 
which the dead breathed between them 
—was it compassionately ? 

After a long while Grace said, in a 
cracked, dry voice: 

“Why have you come to tell me this 
—now ?” 

Miss Warton straightened in her 
chair. 

“T hear,” she said, still softly, “that 
his biography is being compiled. I 
know you have been—collecting mate- 
rial. I thought—I have some letters—” 

Grace straightened, too—electrically. 
She said: 

“Letters! To you! You think i“ 

Miss Warton smiled again. Her 
mouth was ugly, Grace thought. How 
it must have been twisted by sobs! How 
it must have been smitten—by passion! 

“They are to no specific person,” 
Miss Warton was saying. “Even there, 
he protected you. He knew that a pas- 
sionate woman is never to be trusted. 
He knew that I, beyond my fault, might 
turn. He addressed me—symbolically.” 

“Why should these letters be pub- 
lished ?” 


Miss Warton leaned toward her. Her 
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lips parted, and she drew in her 
breath, 

“That is why I have come,” she said 
eagerly. “Because they are a part of 
him—a vital part of him, just as vital 
as the letters you will publish—cold let- 
ters, friendly letters, worshipful letters, 
fine intellectual letters, with the fire 
that was in him, that made him, extin- 
guished. Passion is a force with which 
the world must contend, with which it 
must fraternize—which it must take— 
not as a weed. For the world to know, 
to feel Robert Allston, it must know 
and feel the passion of the man. It 
must know him as he was—as a man— 
contending. You withheld this once. 
You must give it now. You must give 
him—in death—to the world—truly. 
Only so can he belong to you. You 
tell of his love, of his achievement, of 
his ambition and brain and_philan- 
throphy and religion. You dare not 
omit the life force that animated all 
these, that glowed within him, a red fire 
on a hearth—a fire he kept from the 
altar of his love for that love’s sake. 
Else the people he loved will say, 
‘Wherefore this man? He is not of us. 
He was not with us. He is more pale 
god than man.’” 

Long after Miss Warton had gone, 
and the sanctum had resolved itself into 
the grays and blacks again, and the rain 
slashed with long, wet, slender fingers 
against the windowpanes, Grace sat 
alone. 

The three letters she held in her slen- 
der hands, 

After a while she whispered in her 
throat. It sounded like, “Not enough!” 
Then she hid her face. When she 





raised it, a curious thing had occurred. 
The mouth was the mouth of Miss 
Warton. It had been twisted by sob- 
bing—smitten by passion. 

At about five in the morning, she 
mailed the three letters to the pub- 
lishers. 
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7 Modarae Renée lorepuille 


Would you know yourself—your character, your disposition, your traits, your 





lucky days? Would you know some of the things that are likely to happen to you 
in the future? If so, you will be interested in following each month Madame 


Lonquille’s articles on Astrology. 


Tell me your true birthday and I’ll tell you what you are; 
Then you can hitch your wagon to the most progressive star. 


OU wonder, perhaps, why chil- 
dren in one family should differ 
so from one another, or why 

people born at different sides of the 
world, and of different races, should 
show such remarkable resemblances. 
You wonder a little, perhaps, about 
yourself—why you seem to like some 
things instinctively, why you dislike 
other things, why you get on with some 
people and don’t get on with others 
equally estimable. 

There is an answer. According to 
astrology, the position of the stars at 
the hour of your birth determines your 
character and destiny. 

Do you believe in astrology? Those 
who know the most about it believe 
in it the most. If it is only a pseudo- 
science, as some people say, it has held 
the attention and even forced the un- 
willing belief of men of scientific at- 
tainments. It is the oldest of all the 
sciences. It seems to have had no be- 
ginning. Daniel and Isaiah were fa- 
miliar with astrology, and long before 
their time it was practiced on the banks 
of the Nile and on the plains of old 
Chaldea. 

There are people professing to know 
something about astrology and writ- 


ing about it who are ignorant of the 
science. It is a long and difficult study ; 
it requires patience, high intelligence, 
and a good knowledge of mathematics. 
It is not to be at all confused with ordi- 
nary fortune telling. 

There is a sound basis for belief 
in the science. The grosser physical 
influences of the sun, moon, and planets 
is evident enough. We know summer 
and winter, the slow swing of the tides 
as they follow the moon about the 
earth, the dangerous effects of the 
moon’s rays in the tropics, the cleansing 
and vitalizing effect of sunlight. We 
ourselves are a part of the world and 
of nature; we fall under the same influ- 
ences. At the hour of your birth, cer- 
tain planets were rising and cer- 
tain setting. Vibrations as wonderful 
and no less actual than the etheric 
waves that we use in wireless teleg- 
raphy were stirring about you as you 
first drew breath, and exerting a subtle 
and powerful influence on your physical 
being, your mind and disposition. 

It is worth while knowing something 
about yourself, and astrology will help 
as a guide to your character. “Char- 
acter is destiny,” as some one has said, 
and every day of your life you are 
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under the influence of some planetary 
waves, beneficent or otherwise. 


al 


I have never met you, but if I could 
see you, I could tell you, by a study 
of your personality, where your birth- 
day would be likely to fall. 

If, for instance, you have a full, 
round neck, if you are slow and stead- 
fast, rather than impetuous, if your 
character is firm, but quiet, you are 
likely to have a fortunate destiny. 
Yours is the sign of Taurus. You win 
your ends by steady persistency; you 
hold on to what you get, and work 
slowly, but surely toward your goal. It 
is likely that you were born in the early 
part of May. 

Then there is the sign of Pisces, which 
gives the man or woman born under 
its influence rather full, prominent eyes. 
If this is your sign, you are gifted with 
a sort of intuition which you should try 
to use. You will waver and hesitate. 
You will be easily influenced by those 
around you. If the other planets do 
not aid you, you will be susceptible to 
affections of the lungs, and you should 
take especial care to guard against 
tuberculosis. You are likely to be urged 
now and then to have more backbone, 
and you should take the advice. You 
will have wonderful intuitional and 
mediumistic powers. You were prob- 
ably born in March. 

If you have a high, broad forehead, 
if you are constitutionally brave and 
unselfish, if you are open and frank, 
scorning subtlety and mean actions of 
all kinds, your sign is Leo. You will 
achieve nothing by trickery or finesse, 
and you will do well to avoid both. 
Patient work, solid endurance are the 
qualities that will bring you a lasting 
success. Very likely you were born in 
August. 

Then there is the girl who needs 
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just to be seen to be admired. She 
has dimples, she is plump, she smiles 
and laughs easily. She is dainty, with 
a certain attractive elegance. She is 
pretty and has artistic gifts of one sort 
or another; acting, painting, music— 
something of the kind will be easy for 
her. Surely you have met such a girl. 
There is the rustle of silk about her 
when she walks; she has a physical 
magnetism that makes it pleasant to 
be near her and to look at her. She 
is always cheerful, light-hearted, charm- 
ing. She has the gift of turning her 
talents to profit without too much hard 
work. Her sign is Venus. It is likely 
that she was born in October or May. 
She should be careful of diseases like 
eczema and measles, for she will be 
very susceptible to them. Any other 
planet in aspect to Venus will show 
its influence through her feelings and 
emotions. She will not be in the habit 
of relying too much on her reasoning 
powers. She is gifted artistically, 
rather than in a cold, intellectual way. 
She is sure to be guided and influenced 
greatly by the friends and acquaintances 
she happens to make. Marriage, it 
seems, is often a great turning point in 


-her life. She makes a good life partner 


and always strives at any cost to pre- 
serve harmony with those about her. 

Then take a person of the opposite 
type—different from the lady of whom 
we have just been talking and whom 
we really hate to leave. He is quick, 
energetic, and fiery. He is not tall— 
hardly ever above the average height 
—but he has a strong constitution, a 
hardy body, and good health. He is 
fond of adventure, reckless at times, 
always courageous. He would make a 
wonderful soldier, and indeed all great 
and successful soldiers are born under 
the sign whose qualities are shown in 
the man we have just described. It is 
the fiery sign of Mars, 

Generally speaking, Mars tends to- 
ward warfare—destruction sometimes 
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—wherever there is violent enthusiasm 
and sudden combat. The world needs 
the wonderful Martian energy, which, 
turned in the right direction, is a benefi- 
cent and not a destructive force. The 
Martians are the men and women who 
make things happen. 

If you know any one such as we have 
described, it is likely that their day of 
birth was in April or October. 


S= 


The moon, the pale satellite of the 
green earth planet, is the nearest of 
all the heavenly bodies. It swings the 
flowing tides with it. When its rays 
are too strong and powerful, tender 
plants are killed by the April moon. 
Its full radiance on the face of a sleep- 
ing person causes temporary blindness 
in the tropics. 

Astrologically, the moon is the col- 
lector and distributor of all influences 
from all the other planets. It is one 
of the axioms of astrology that one 
must have the moon well placed, and 
strong in sign and house, if success in 
public life is to be gained. The moon 
gives a changeable character and love of 


roving, 


If you have a taste and aptitude for 
medicine and surgery, it is likely that 
Scorpio is your sign. 

You meet now and then people who 
seem to have discovered somewhere a 
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secret fountain of youth. They don’t 
seem to grow old, like other people. 
They retain a youthful appearance well 
into middle life. Their sign is Virgo. 
They are generally slender in figure, 
well balanced mentally, and artistic. If 
you were born under this sign, your 
birthday is likely to be in September. 
You should avoid drugs. You will 
rarely require medicine, and always the 
best medicine for you will be nature’s 
remedies—rest and outdoor exercise. 

These are just a few hints as to how 
the stars govern human life. Next 
month I shall deal particularly with 
those born in February, and perhaps 
give an individual horoscope. 

Astrology as a science has often been 
scoffed at, but never confuted. There 
are many practicing it who know so lit- 
tle about it as to bring it into disrepute. 
When properly investigated, it never 
fails to amaze by the accuracy of its 
laws. No one should feel discouraged if 
the planets seem in an unfavorable as- 
pect. “The wise man rules his stars, 
but the fool obeys.” All aspects, good 
or ill, are simply manifestations of force 
playing upon us; it is the way we direct 
that force that decides our course. 


One ship drives east and another drives west, 
With the selfsame winds that blow. 
’Tis the set of the sails 
And not the gales 
Which tell us the way to go. 


Like the winds of the sea are the ways of 
fate, 
As we voyage along through life. 
’Tis the set of the soul 
That decides its goal 
And not the calm or the strife. 














Bubbles 


[F virtue be its own reward, why are so many old maids soured? 





Anything becomes right if enough people do it. 


Many of us won’t call a spade a spade because we don’t know the difference 
between it and a shovel. 


Marriage is perfectly independent of experience, for a man will marry a 
second time while deploring the first. 


Real life is so extraordinary that to make it plausible in fiction becomes the 
task of the highest imagination. 


In laughter a man may hide his deepest feeling, but a woman must show 
hers in tears. 


If music be the food of Love, then the Futurists are starving him. 


Money talks, we admit, but its voice is too often raised when it would better 
be silent. 


Setting a thief to catch a thief explains the success of some policemen. 


Hope is like radium in pitchblende, leavening with inexhaustible light the 
black masses of despair. 


Poverty, judging by her millionaire sons, is the mother of riches. 
Happiness for the most part consists of something within that can do without. 


From the names of her laundrymen, you would naturally misjudge China 
to be a musical country. 


Nothing will make an enemy of a friend more quickly than asking him for 
the money he owes you. 


Love is blind; hence its belief in “first sight.” 





Of all the animal world, only man cleans his teeth and needs a dentist, and 
cultivates his hair and needs a wig. 


That a man is born “before his time” is never to the credit of his parents. 
Many an Adam meets his Eve to discover it is “good night.” 

Many a hard heart lies behind a soft glance. 

If you do the wrong, it’s abuses ; if we do the wrong, it’s excuses. 


Advice of an old and successful beau: ‘Never hit a woman or let her give 
you money.” 


Where is truth when clocks are taught to lie, mirrors to deceive, and even 
the tombstone falsifies? 
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Elinor Maxwell 


Author of “All in the Day’s Work,” etc. 


Will Hilary return some day and confess the real truth 
as to what happened on that gruesome night at Glendale? 


ILARY, Miller, and I went through 
H Yale together, and I can hon- 
estly say that we three men loved 
each other as deeply and devotedly as 
it is possible for men to love. Young 
and struggling doctors all of us, our 
profession kept us together after we 
finished college; whereas, had we each 
followed a different career, our lives 
would have gradually grown apart. 
Miller got on the staff in a railroad 
hospital, Hilary hung his shingle out 
in one of the town’s most promising 
suburbs, while I braved the city’s hos- 
tility toward the novice and settled in 
one of the most fashionable parts of 
the town, taking very gorgeous and ex- 
pensive rooms over a drug store. Both 
Hilary and Miller were wiser in their 
selections than I, and in two years’ 
time, Hilary had worked up enough 
practice in that little suburb of his to 
talk of getting married. Miller and 
[ both kicked like steers when he 
brought up the subject, for we loved 
dearly our charming Hilary, and hated 
to hand him over to any woman, no 
matter if she were as beautiful and 
accomplished as he claimed his fiancée 
to be. However, as all the world knows, 
when a man finally makes up his mind 
to take unto himself a wife, nothing 
under heaven will keep him from it. 
The engagement lasted but a month 
and then, with long faces and many 
regrets, Miller and I helped our Hilary 


to get married. Stella’s brother served 
as best man, and Miller and I as ushers, 
for, as Hilary said, he would never in 
the world have been able to choose be- 
tween us two. 

I shall never as long as I live for- 
get how he looked that night—slim, 
aristocratic, debonair, and a trifle ex- 
cited, his blue eyes thoughtful, his au- 
dacious mouth smiling. Never was 
there such a bridegroom! Never was 
there such a lover! Stella, at his side, 
looked up at him with an adoring light 
in her eyes. She was a wee, blond crea- 
ture, very talkative and vivacious, but 
with not a grain of sense in her fluffy 
head. 

Miller and I, heartsick, talked it over 
after the wedding. Hilary, our Hilary, 
had married a woman who would never 
realize the worth of her husband. He 
was so far her superior that she would 
never be able to appreciate his mental- 
ity, his cleanliness, and his charm. 

It was six months after they had been 
married, a raw night in February, when 
Miller and I were smoking in my rooms, 
that the telephone suddenly rang. Hil- 
ary was at the other end of the line, 
and he said he was glad that he had 
found Miller and me together, and could 
we come out to his house right away? 

Miller said, “Good Lord, man! Are 
you crazy? This is no night to go 
traipsing out to your God-forsaken 
suburb!” 
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And Hilary’s answer came _ in 
strangely muffled tones over the line: 

“T know that, but I want you to come, 
anyhow. You've simply got to come! 
I—I need you!” : 

Miller, somewhat surprised, took his 
pipe out of his mouth. 

“All right, old man,” he said. “We'll 
start immediately.” Turning from the 
phone, he remarked, “Hilary sounds as 
if he were in trouble. What the deuce 
do you suppose it is?” 

It was somewhat after nine o’clock 
when we finally got my dilapidated lit- 
tle automobile started. The ride to 
Glendale was none too pleasant. The 
roads were covered with ice, and we 
skidded considerably. A cold sleet 
beat against our flapping curtains and 
whistled about our ears. At last, chilled 
to the bone, our feet like cakes of ice, 
our faces-stiff with cold, we turned into 
the unmade, deep-rutted street on which 
Hilary’s house was situated. It was 
a large, old-fashioned red-brick affair 
—the only house in Glendale that 
Hilary had been able to rent at the 
time of his marriage. A dim light in 
the lower hall was distinguishable as 
we pulled up under the porte-cochére. 

“Cheerful-looking place!” Miller 
commented ironically, as he started to 
disentangle himself from the lap robes 
piled about him. “What in the devil 
do you suppose he’s trying to pul) off 
on a night like this?” 

“Search me!” I replied, shrouding the 
engines with one of the robes he flung 
off his long legs. “Looks like there’s 
nobody home!” 

Miller grunted. 

““Nobody home’s’ correct! We were 
fools to come out! That engine’s going 
to freeze, sure as fate! Then where 
will we be? And I’ve got an appendi- 
citis operation at seven in the morning!” 

He gave the doorbell a vicious pull, 
and in silence we waited for an an- 
swer. None came, and after an inter- 
val of perhaps two mmutes, taken up 
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by Miller’s stamping his feet and blow- 
ing his breath on his fingers, he gave 
the old-fashioned handle another vio- 
lent jerk. Still no reply. 

“Little Fluffy-ruffles must have 
dragged poor old Hilary out to a shin- 
dig of some sort after he called us up!” 
Miiler said, in that sneering tone he 
invariably employed when speaking of 
Hilary’s wife. “Hello! I hear foot- 
steps!” 

Yes, there were footsteps in the hall 
—shambling footsteps like those of an 
old man. Chilled almost to speechless- 
ness, and impatient, we pressed our 
bodies closer to the door. A bolt on 
the other side was, as if by great effort, 
slipped out of its socket, and then, 
creaking on its hinges and groaning 
from the cold as doors sometimes do, 
the massive oak affair was finally pulled 
back. It was Hilary who let us in— 
Hilary, wild eyed and haggard, his face 
gray, his blond hair tousled. A rum- 
pled bath robe enveloped his body, and 
he wore no collar. 

“Good God!” cried Miller. “What’s 
the matter, Hilary?” 

A blast of musty air smote us in 
the face as we entered the high-ceil- 
inged, dimly lit hall, and now, seeing 
our Hilary with the expression of a wild 
man on his face, I shuddered. The 
combination struck me as ominous. 

“Hilary, old man,” I began, “haven’t 
you a fire in this place?” 

No answer. 

“Are you sick, Hilary? Why in the 
name of St. Peter did you rout us out 
on a night like this?” 

A distorted smile, more like a leer 
in its mirthlessness, pulled at his mouth. 

“Come upstairs and I'll tell you,” he 
said in a strangely husky voice, and he 
started up the broad stairway, beckon- 
ing us to follow. 

Miller and I exchanged bewildered 
glances. What had come over Hilary? 
Confused and unhappy, we silently as- 
cended the steps. 

















The upper hall was in total dark- 
ness. 

‘“Hadn’t you better light a match?” 
Miller suggested gently. Such a thing 
had apparently not entered Hilary’s 
head. 

Miller himself struck one-and, catch- 
ing sight of a tall candle in a silver 
sconce, he picked it up from the small 
mahogany table and lit it. Hilary paid 
no attention to Miller’s actions, but con- 
tinued to lead the way. It seemed to 
make little difference to him whether 
there was light or not. We followed 
him to a door at the far end of the 
hall. With a wide, despairing gesture, 
he flung it open and bade us enter. 
Bewildered beyond measure, we stepped 
across the threshold, Miller first, hold- 
ing the flickering candle high. 

“Hilary!” he shrieked, and his hand 
trembled so violently that the candle 
very nearly became extinguished. “God 
in heaven! Hilary!” 

And then, by the flickering light of 
the candle, I caught sight of it—Stella’s 
body, cold and rigid, on the softly car- 
peted floor! Horrified, nauseated, un- 
believing, I gazed. She was dressed in 
an exquisite negligee of 
white silk and lace. Her 
glorious blond hair, fallen 
loose, curled softly and 
childishly about her lit- 
tle oval face; her long 
lashes lay lovingly 
on her smooth 





With a wide, 
despairing ges- 
ture, he flung 
the door open 
and bade us 
enter. 


The Truth About Stella 
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cheeks. And _ through her heart 
pierced—a carving knife! Her house 
gown and the Oriental carpet on which 
lay her slim and lovely body were 
stained with a slowly congealing red- 
dish fluid. Miller and I turned with 
one accord to Hilary, a question in our 
eyes. He met our gaze unflinchingly. 

“T did it!” he said quietly. 

“Hilary! Hilary!’ Miller and I 
groaned together. “No, Hilary! Oh, 
no!” 

“T did it!’ he repeated firmly. “I 
came home—unexpectedly—from the 
office, and I found Stella, my wife—in 
—the—arms of one of the most notori- 
ous men of the town. They confessed 
that it was not the first—time. So, 
after he—damned coward that he is!— 
had run, I killed her. 
I stuck that carving 
knife—one of our 
wedding presents— 
through her faithless 
heart.” 

He laughed a hol- 
low, ringing gurgle, 
and ran his slim 
fineers 
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through his mop of tangled hair. 
voice became a little shriller. 

“T had to do it! There’s only one 
thing to do in a case like this—and I 
did it!” 

He dropped into one of the deep 
wicker chairs which the little sitting 
room afforded, and began feeling in his 
pockets. 

“Give me a cigarette, Martin. My 
nerves are a little shaken!” Then, with 
a bitter laugh, “I’ve never killed a wife 
before!” 

Miller, sorrow darkening his kind 
gray eyes, flung his arm around Hilary. 

“What you need is a sleeping potion,” 
he said kindly, “not a cigarette.” 

Hilary pushed him away. 

“My God, man! Are you mad? A 
sleeping potion e 


His 





But two men are stronger than one, 
and fifteen minutes later we had Hilary 
stretched out on the bed, his lips parted 
in uneven breathing, his cheeks flushed. 
Hilary, our Hilary, looked more like 
a handsome boy, fatigued from healthy 
exercise, than a—murderer. 

After Miller and I had lifted Stella’s 
body onto the bed and burned the tell- 
tale blood-covered rug in the open fire- 
place and accomplished numerous other 
gruesome things, working like fiends, I 
telephoned the undertaker. 

The grandfather clock in the lower 
hall chimed two as I removed jae re- 
ceiver from its hook. 

The ‘morning papers contained thé 
following article: 


Consternation is felt throughout Glen- 


dale over the sudden and tragic death of 
Mrs. James Hilary, the young and beautiful 
wife of Doctor James Hilary. 


While car- 
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rying a tray filled with flat silver upstairs 
last night at her home on Oake Avenue, 
Mrs. Hilary stumbled and fell, the carving 
knife piercing her heart. Doctor Hilary 
worked with his wife, but to no avail. 
He then called Doctor Oscar Miller, of the 
Santa Barbara Hospital, and Doctor Henry 
Martin, of 1615 Lawrence Avenue, but they 
arrived too late. The funeral services will 
be held from the Hilary home, Reverend 
John Bartled, of St. Peter’s Episcopal 
Church, officiating. The bereaved young 
husband will depart at once for France, 
where he will make efforts to serve in the 
medical branch of the United States army. 


Just exactly one year has passed since 
that gruesome night at Glendale. Hilary 
is, of course, still in France, doing won- 
ders in a certain base hospital, winning 
recognition and admiration from every 
one who knows of his work. Miller, 
too, is acquiring a few laurels for him- 
self in the Santa Barbara Hospital. He 
was married to one of the young nurses 
last week. Of course she knows noth- 
ing of the Hilary episode. Miller and 
[ have never referred to it even to each 
other. 

As for me, I have a constantly grow- 
ing practice, but I cannot bring myself 
to ask any woman to become my wife. 
I have a feeling, haunting me day and 
night, that Hilary will return some day, 
perhaps at the end of the war, and con- 
fess the truth about Stella’s death. 
With this fear hanging over my head, 
I cannot offer any woman a name, no 
matter how honored and respected at 
present, which is likely some day to be 
dragged into the mire. This day of 
revelation may come to-morrow—and 
it may not come for twenty years— 
but I firmly believe that come it must! 
The flaw in Hilary’s gem is bound to 
be discovered. 
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CASWELL 


The first installment of a fascinating, breathless, mystery story that will run 


through three numbers of SMITH’S. 


Although it hinges on the great 


World War, it isn’t a war story, but romance and adventure at their best. 


VER the mountains of Switzer- 
land, east of the Simplon Pass, 
lies the three-cornered kingdom 

of Kosnia. On the map it looks like a 
topographical error, and when you 
stand on the wide marble terrace 
of Princess Oluf’s palace at Galtek and 
look out over the little red-and-blue- 
roofed cottages nestling in the arms of 
the hills, when you listen to the bells 
of the herds grazing on the wooded 
mountain slopes, or watch the sunshine 
on the bright blue-and-white uniform 
of the guard pacing the parade ground 
of the old gray fortress above the pal- 
ace, you imagine yourself about to step 
into the first act of an opéra comique, 
before the days of futurist scenery. 
The setting was truly for a musical 
comedy, but the production was lurid 
melodrama, fit to thrill the heart of the 
veriest little gallery god, with Ruth 
Chisholm Townly as the heroine. In- 
teresting? Oh, yes! But my name 
happens to be Ruth Chisholm Townly. 

At Madame Manonne’s in Paris, 


they used to call us, Oluf, and me, “les 
jumelles.” Not, you understand, that 
there was any real resemblance between 
us, and yet when you described one, you 
described the other. \We were the same 
height, the same color suited us both— 
being schoolgirls, naturally we wore 
each other’s clothes—we both had dark 
eyes, and we both had auburn hair that 
just escaped being downright red by a 
tone. But outside of height and eyes 
and hair, resemblance ceased. Oluf had 
a soft, full mouth, like a folded rose- 
bud, and a lovely, tranquil expression 
when she smiled. From a riotous baby- 
hood, I had ruined what perhaps might 
have been a perfectly good mouth by 
laughing too much, and the serenity of 
my brow was marred because no 
amount of correction could prevent my 
talking with my eyebrows. Aunt Ollie 
used to tell me, with praiseworthy per- 
sistence, that it was not too late to cul- 
tivate tranquillity of expression, but 


after eighteen years, a habit is difficult 
to break, especially if you rather fancy 
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the habit. I don’t wear my emotions 
on display like a locket on a fine gold 
chain, and a laugh is often so useful 
to keep one’s innermost thoughts from 
an idly curious world. Don’t you think 
so? 

Secretly, I longed to be as lovely as 
Oluf, and time and again I would make 
up my mind to follow Aunt Ollie’s ad- 
vice and made the most of my few 
good points. But somehow, when I 
looked at myself in the mirror, I was 
never sure just what my good points 
were. I couldn’t even find the dimple 
in my left cheek, which had once been 
mentioned by a tolerantly condescend- 
ing masculine relative as being really 
rather fetching. I’d just about locate 
it, but when I settled myself seriously 
to cultivate it, it would run across my 
cheek to the corner of my eyes, and 
get lost somewhere under my hair. But 
Oluf, the dear girl, who had the gift 
of honeyed words, used to comfort me 
by saying, “Chérie, don’t be downcast. 
You’re as ravishing as an April day!” 
It is so easy to believe what we want 
to believe, so I would retire from the 
dull-gold mirror that hung between our 
chests, greatly consoled. 

Oluf and I, being the most intimate 
of friends, were of course nothing alike 
in temperament. Oluf drifted serenely 
through life, taking things gently, was 
slow to anger, and almost never subject 
to moods. On the other hand, my dis- 
position was most unstable. I could 
rarely control my temper, and never my 
tongue, and my moods went up and 
down with the weather, what I was 
pleased to call my nerves, and the state 
of my exchequer. Oluf once told me 
that I was temperamentally affected by 
the day’s menu. Yet, in spite of my 
unruly temper and Oluf’s at times irri- 
tating placidity, we adored each other 
through our four years at Madame Ma- 
nonne’s, fought each other’s battles, 
suffered each oiher’s punishments; 
Oluf did my themes, and I worked out 
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her geometry problems, and we wore 
each other’s newest frocks and bor- 
rowed each other’s pin money and jew- 
elry. 

As the days of May went by, and the 
last days of school and our graduation 
approached, Oluf began to sigh and to 
pet me more than usual, and took to 
gazing out of the window at nothing 
with a far-away look in her blue eyes; 
while I had to laugh continually and 
sing all sorts of gay little songs to keep 
from weeping when I was alone. After 
our graduation, Oluf and I must sep- 
arate, and the breaking up of these 
schoolgirl friendships is no light thing 
at the time, though teachers may smile 
with the calmness of familiarity at such 
tearful partings, and un-understanding 
relatives shake their heads impatiently 
and sigh at the emotional instability of 
eighteen. 

One night Oluf and I finally closed 
our books and faced each other across 
the table of our little sitting room. 

“Only a week more,” she sighed, “and 
then we separate! And do you realize, 
my littlé Ruth, that our paths lie far 
apart? When we say good-by, perhaps 
we say good-by forever.” 

I folded my handkerchief into minute 
pleats and wished that Oluf would not 
express her thoughts in words so po- 
tent. They made me feel as if I were 
listening to a parting song, sung in a 
minor key by ‘some one I loved very 
dearly. Oluf reached across the ta- 
ble and placed her beautifully white, 
slim-fingered hand on mine. 

“Does it, then, mean nothing to you, 
chérie?” 

I glanced at her and then quickly 
turned away. I flee all scenes of emo- 
tion—with the school full of high- 


strung Latins and romantic Russians, 
they occurred with startling frequency 
—and tears positively make me ill; but 
to-night there was a dull little ache 
down in the corner of my heart that 
kept growing and growing, and my eyes 














kept filling with hot tears that would 
spill over before I could wipe them 
away. 

Oluf laughed, a gentle, full-throated 
laugh, as full of music as the song of 
a thrush. Oluf’s voice was of such a 
timbre that even her laugh could ex- 
press deep, poignant feeling. 

“You hate your tears, you funny lit- 
tle thing of ice with a heart of flame,” 
she said, “and you almost hate me for 
making you shed them.” 

I rushed around the table, threw my- 
self at her knees, and buried my face in 
the soft silk of her 
dress. 

‘‘Hate you! 
Oluf—how can 
you say that? If 
you say it once 
again, Viu—t'll 

” 

“Yes, I know 
vou will, dear. 
You’re quite capa- 
ble of it. Forgive 
me, Ruth, but with 
our separation so 
near, I did so want 
to prove to myself 
that a heart really 
beats under that 
gay laughter and 
those so funny 
songs that you per- 
sist in singing.” 

I put my arms 
about her waist 
and smiled up at 
her. 

“'rt 1 didat 
laugh, I’d cry—and 
when I cry, I’m not 
only noisy for the 
moment, but disa- 
greeable for hours 
afterward.” 

‘“You could 
never be that.” 
For a long mo- 
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ment, she sat looking down into my 
eyes. “And to think that perhaps I 
am to lose you forever!” 

I rose determinedly. 

“Now, Oluf, if you start that 
‘good-by forever’ again, I'll go and 
throw myself over the balcony rail, and 
the school of Madame Manonne will be 
disgraced forever. People will say that 
one of the pupils had an unfortunate 
love affair. And you know that Paris 


does not approve of love affairs—not 
until a girl is safely married.” 
“Hush, you wicked one! 


You are 





I read, and translated slowly, ‘Friends are tested in adversity.” 
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amusing, but naughty, with your ab- 
surd little airs of worldly wisdom.” 

I lifted my shoulder. 

“Because I’ve lived immured behind 
these high gray walls for four years, be- 
cause |’m only eighteen, does it neces- 
sarily argue that I’m an idiot? Have I 
not read?” 

“Heavens, yes! Books that have 
marred the smoothness of your bed and 
made me tremble every time madame 
approached the mattress!” 

Oluf leaned back in‘ her chair, and I 
returned to my own and studied her 
across the table, with the glow of the 
rose-shaded lamp falling upon her. I 
loved to look at Oluf, she was so satis- 
fyingly beautiful. I sighed regretfully. 

“You'll be wonderful, Oluf, sitting 
in your robes of state. You must see 
that they are of white velvet—trailing, 
you know—with ropes and ropes of 
pearls. Oh, to think,” I wailed, “that I 
shan’t see you crowned!” 

“You give up -hope very easily, 
Ruth,” Oluf said. “Are you, then, so 
sure that your father and your Aunt 
Ollie are not going to relent and let 
you come to my coronation in August ?” 

I shook my head. 

“There’s nothing so impossible to 
combat as the occasional firm stand of 
a person usually easy to manage. Aunt 
Ollie, up to now, has given me little or 
no trouble, but unfortunately she be- 
lieves everything she reads in the pa- 
pers, and not only that, father himself 
seems to think your part of Europe z 
mine just on the verge of blowing up.” 

Father was for years and years am- 
bassador to Russia. It was in St. Pe- 
tersburg that Oluf and I were first 
thrown together. 

Oluf laughed. 

“Have you talked to him 

“Have I talked! Can’t I be depended 
upon always to do that? I’ve pointed 
out to him that the Balkans may be the 
firebrand of Europe, but that Europe is 
not ablaze as yet. Why get the idea 
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that this summer will bring the con- 
flagration ?” 

“And he says?” ' 

“Nothing—and that’s fatal where fa- 
ther is concerned.” 

She sighed. 

“Now, Oluf,”’ I suggested hope- 
fully, “if I could only give them some 
assurance of peace within your bor- 
ders, things might be different.” 

Oluf walked to the window and 
stood here looking down into the nar- 
row little street. I followed her, and 
placed my arm about her waist and 
my head on her shoulder. The Rue St. 
Gregoire was usually quiet enough, but 
to-night it was anything but that. 

The beautiful wife of the Russian 
ambassador, who lived next door, was 
giving a ball, and the street was filled 
with. motors and the quaintly fashioned 
equipages of the old French aristoc- 
racy. We were strictly forbidden to go 
out on the balcony at any time, but I 
found the scene of gayety impossible 
to resist. I was about to step outside 
when Oluf drew me back, reminding 
me of the numerous punishments I had 
suffered for this same offense. Madame 
Manonne had a disagreeable habit of 
depriving me of sweets for a week for 
infringements of her numberless rules 
—and I did so adore the petit gateau 
the chef occasionally made especially 
for me. 

“Look not upon temptation,” Oluf 
cautioned me. “Your graduation is 
only a week off—and is not your dear 
father coming all the way from Amer- 
ica to rejoice over you?” 

She returned to her seat by the table 
and drew out the great map of Europe 
which so often engrossed her. I sat 
on the arm of her chair and looked 
over her shoulder. I put my finger on 


the little three-cornered patch of pink. 

“There it is—there’s the little three- 
cornered kingdom, one of the many 
bones of contention that go to swing 
the balance of power in Europe.” 

















“Ah, my poor country!” Oluf sighed. 
“What has the future in store for you? 
Will I—weak, foolish girl that 1 am— 
will I be able to lead your destinies to 
better things?” ° 

“But better things are in sight al- 
ready, Oluf,”’ I pointed out to her, 
“Haven’t your family come into power 
again after years of exile? Won't you 
be crowned the reigning Princess of 
Kosnia in August?” 

“Yes—but can I hold my throne?” 
She rested her chin in her hand and 
bent over the map. “At present Europe 
is a seething caldron of intrigue and the 
slightest touch may cause it to boil 
over. Kosnia is a rich little kingdom; 
her wealth is all out of proportion to her 
size. Besides, she is the gateway to 
the Balkans. Dalberg, our old con- 
queror, is only restrained by Russia 
from fomenting internal disturbance, 
in an effort to place one of her younger 
the throne. Masvania, 
thanks to the bad rule of Prince Greg- 


princes on 


is bankrupt; his interest in Kosnia 
obvious. He would like to get,his 


ory, 


hands into the treasury. And on the 
north, Prince Vladimir, the war-mad 


prince of a fighting nation, casts cov- 
etous eyes toward the pass in the moun- 
that would let him the 
throat of his ancient enemy in the Bal- 
She paused and her 
golden head. “Kingdoms may be lost 
overnight, Ruth dear. 
unstable, and mine in Galtek—— 

[ leaned eagerly over the table. 

“Oluf, you can see nothing but war 
clouds on the horizon. That’s a very 
bad attitude to take. You know what 
you lack—I’ve so often told you. You 
lack the combination of initiative and 
courage that we in America call ‘nerve.’ 
Let me tell you that, if I were the 
Princess of Kosnia, I’d have no bully- 
ing, bluffing neighbors threatening my 
throne!” 

“How could you 
What could you do?”. 


9 


tains get at 


kans.” 


shook 


Thrones are so 


” 


help yourself? 
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I laughed in rising excitement. 
“T’ve given quite a bit of thought to 


your little three-cornered kingdom, 
Oluf. Id dearly love to sit down in 


the middle of it, like a child with a 
highly interesting toy. I'd like to try 
out some pet theories of mine.” 

But Oluf didn’t take me seriously. 
She patted my head and laughed at me. 

“Do let me hear some oi those fine 
theories. Theories are always inter- 
esting—to talk about.” 

I disregarded her tone. 

“Well, to begin with, I’d bolster up 
my, administration, or reign, or what- 
ever you call it, with the strongest cab- 
inet I could get together. And I’d see 
that they worked together, too—no 
petty squabbling or furthering of pri- 
vate ambitions. My father has been 
a great diplomat. Some day he may 
be president—and so I know how these 
things should be done.” 

“Perhaps—but it is Utopia you plan.” 

“Not at all. It could be done. I'd 
double my standing army, so I could 
sit on my throne with a chip on my 
shoulder—that’s an undesirable Amer- 
icanism, madame would say—and back 
up any objections I made as to the way 
my truculent neighbors conducted 
themselves with the latest thing in heavy 
artillery and men trained to use it. It 
would be, ‘Hands off—or fight? Id 
have military training in all the schools. 
I’d make the army the only logical 
place for every strong, strapping son 
of the country. Then I’d look about 
the place for the prince who could do 
the most for Kosnia and marry him. 
After that, I’d make treaties that would 
play off the big powers one against an- 
other. That’s the trick for little states 
—and I’d know how to work it!” 

Oluf’s eyes narrowed thoughtfully. 

“T wonder if this confidence as to 
your ability to direct the affairs of a 
nation springs from your sofl because 
you are Ruth Chisholm Townly, the 
cleverest girl in the world, or because 
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you are an American, and all Americans 
are quite sure that they are fitted to 
do anything in the world as well as, if 
not better than, it has ever been done 
before.” 

The American eagle screamed at 
once. 

“Well, we are,” I declared. 

“Tt’s a wonderful place, that coun- 
try of yours,” Oluf went on, “the cradle 
of a wonderful people. I thrill when I 
read your history. So much accom- 
plished—and in so little time! Why, 
Ruth, America is the infant prodigy of 
the world. Your women ; 

“Our women will ultimately get uni- 
versal suffrage, and the country will be 
governed as never before!” I mounted 
my favorite hobby. 

But Oluf didn’t let me get far. 

“You know, little Ruth, your friend- , 
ship has done much for me. These 
four years have taught me many things. 
If, when I take the reins of power in 
my troubled little land, I govern at all 
wisely, a great part of my 
wisdom will be due to your 
companionship.” 

I was deeply over- 
whelmed, and swept Oluf a 
sweeping curtsy, to hide my 
feelings. 

Oluf leaned forward and 
took my chin in her hand. 

“Oh, how you flee senti- 
ment, you Americans!” 

“Well, it catches up with 
us occasionally.” I twisted 
my head about and pressed 
my lips to her wrist. 

Oluf rose. 

“Yes, that is true—in 
your case at least.” She 
turned at the door of her 
own room. “I take a 
braver heart away with me 
than I ever thought I 
would. I will face my 
threatening neighbors 
with firmness # 








‘*Your locket?’’ he questioned gayly. 
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“That’s right, dear,” I interrupted 
gayly. “Don’t let them four-flush. If 
you'd been born on my side of the pond, 
you'd appreciate that. And if they ever 
alo get out of hand, just send for me. 
I’m not my father’s daughter for noth- 
ing!” 

Oluf started suddenly. For a long 
moment, she almost stared at me. Then 
she swiftly crossed the room and stood 
before me, her hands on my shoulders. 

“T might take that seriously,” she de- 
clared, in a low tone full of sudden seri- 
ousness. “I might send for you, and if 
I did——” 

“You can’t frighten me! Ruling a 
nation is positively one of the best 
things I do. I was born to rule!” 

“Perhaps you are—who knows?” 

Of course I wasn’t speaking in any- 
thing but a spirit of fun, and yet, you 
know, “Many a true word ” And 
if there wasn’t some chance of the old 
proverbs proving themselves true every 
so often, I don’t suppose there would be 








**But, mademoiselle, 
I see no locket.’’ 


























‘Do you expect to see it suspended in mid- 
air?’’ I returned impatiently. 


any proverbs, or at least we wouldn’t 
go about quoting them so glibly. We 
live in a show-me age. 

Oluf stood with her hands on my 
shoulders. 

“Ruth,” she said presently, when I 
had begun to fidget restlessly, “you love 
me, do you not? You are my friend?” 

“Need you ask that?” 

“How far’—there was an unsteady 
note in Oluf’s voice, usually so calm, 
and her eyes were shining with’a sort 
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of deep inward spark—“how far are 
you my friend?” 

“To the end of the world and back!” 

“That reply—so like you!  Light- 
hearted, flippant, and yet behind it I feel 
the terrible, irresistible power of your 
race!” 

I looked at her and smiled uncer- 
tainly. A deeper tide than I had ever 
known before seemed rising in my 
heart. 

“We have in my country,” Oluf went 
on, “something we call ‘the Pledge of a 
Friend.’ It is a secret order, conferred 
by the crown, and with a very few ex- 
ceptions only on those of noble birth. 
To merit this honor, one must have 
proved faith in the past, and its accept- 
ance is a pledge that dependence can be 
placed on its recipient for all time. He 
is called upon only in times of great 
stress, but then his work may be of 
the most vital order. It may be a del- 
icate diplomatic mission, involving 
great risks; it may mean great dangers 
—even death. You see the Pledge of 
a Friend is neither given nor accepted 
lightly.” 

I nodded, a trifle breathlessly. 

Oluf paused, and her eyes seemed to 
darken. 

“T am going to confer this order 
upon you, Ruth—this Pledge of a 
Friend. Something tells me that the 
time is coming when I will need you 
sorely.” 

“Oluf,” I told her quietly, “I’m an 
American. I can’t take these things 
quite as you do, and the need you speak 
of seems remote—hardly real, almost 
impossible to me. But—if the time ever 
does come when you need me—lI’ll 
come across the world to answer your 
call!” 

When Oluf faced me again, she held 
in her hand a small leather case, and 
from this she took a pin. It was a 
plain, heavy gold bar, and attached to 
it was a piece of dark-green ribbon. 
Oluf placed it in my hand. 
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“Read on the other side.” 
I turned the pin over. 


“ce 


Amici probantur rebus adversis,’” 
I read, and translated slowly, “ ‘Friends 
are tested in adversity.’ ” 

“Tf I call on you,” said Oluf, “it will 
be in those words. However they may 
reach you, you will know them for my 
summons. 

“And I will come.” 

I kissed her and sat down suddenly. 
My reason tried to accept this lightly, 
but into my heart there crept a strange 
thrill. Of course, in this prosaic, com- 
monplace world, I should in all prob- 
ability never be called upon to redeem 
this pledge, taken in a gush of girlish 
fervor, but if I were In spite of 
myself, a shiver raced up my spine and 
lifted the roots of my hair. 

Oluf kissed me again, and after a 
rather sober interval, our conversation 
came back to normal things again. 
Then our impending parting was men- 
tioned. My nerves were already strung 
to concert pitch, and I began to cry. 
Crying, with me, is no matter of a sniff 
or two and a few tears. Oluf attempted 
to quiet me, but her efforts were en- 
tirely unavailing, so we just cleared the 
atmosphere with a good cry. Then we 
said good night. 

“T have a little present for you,” Oluf 
said. “I was going to save it, but per- 
haps it will help to make you happy to- 
night if I give it to you now.” ; 

She held in her outstretched hand a 
heavy, octagon-shaped locket on a fine 
gold chain. I sprang forward with a 
cry of delight. The locket was the 
duplicate of the one Oluf always wore 
about her neck, one of the things she 
had never permitted me to borrow. For 
four years I had admired it extrava- 
gantly. On one side were the royal 
arms of Kosnia, and on the other side 
Oluf’s initials, traced in her dear, 
painstaking script. She touched this 
lettering. 

“The engraving of my initials, instead 





of yours, is just a romantic fancy of 
mine,” she said, fastening the locket 
about my neck. “When we are far 
apart . 

“Stop that!” I warned her. “Don’t 
spoil my present delight by a shadow 
of the future.” 

I undressed and tried to sleep, but 
sleep was simply out of the question. I 
listened to the chimes ring out the half 
and quarter hours, I counted woolly 
sheep jumping over a dream stile, but 
my eyes would not stay closed. It was 
June; it was Paris, that city whose un- 
dercurrent is a gay little song of love, 
laughter, and happiness; and the re- 
flected lights of the house next door, 
the motor horns, the banging of the car- 
riage doors, and now and again a wom- 
an’s voice in laughing adieu, floated up 
to me tantalizingly, where I tossed rest- 
lessly from one side of the bed to the 
other. At last I could resist no longer. 
Sometimes the only way to fight tempta- 
tion is to yield to it. I read that some- 
where. I'll wager a man wrote it. A 
man can afford to yield to temptation 
now and again. They seem to get off 
with lighter and less enduring punish- 
ments for their transgressions. 

I wrapped myself in a long, loose 
cape and, pulling the hood over my hair, 
crept cautiously out on the balcony. 
Through the railing I gazed down on 
the festive scene with enraptured eyes. 
How soon, how excitingly soon, all this 
would be for me! I peeped between the 
grillwork of the railing, and as the 
various cars drove up or whirled away, 
I selected the women whom I fancied I 
would wish to be like. I laid claim to 
every type of beauty, however incom- 
patible each might be with the others. 
I had the queenly carriage of the young 
beauty who descended haughtily from 
her royal purple limousine and swept up 
the broad stairs, followed by the awed, 
admiring stares of the little gamins who 
gaped at her from the gutter; I had the 
laughing voice, high and clear and as 























perfect in articulation as the birds, of 
the little fair-haired sprite who leaned 
from the window of her motor to call 
some tantalizing reply to a bared-haired 
suitor who watched her go; I wore the 
wonderfully elaborate costume of gold 
tissue and fur trailed up the stairs by 
a gray-haired woman of undoubted 
prominence, and the artless simplicity 
of the white chiffon frock worn by a 
young girl who passed her on the stairs, 
There were fewer motors now in the 
street below. A stately carriage, swung 
high on old-fashioned springs, drove 
up, with two men in tan livery on the 
box, and a short, fat man, in a gaudy 
uniform strung with orders, got out. 
He barked a command to his footman 
and trotted up the steps. His carriage 
drove away, and for a moment the 
street was deserted. Then a dark-gray 
limousine drew up to the curb. No one 
rot in and no one got out, although it 
tood there for quite 
Presently a young man 


minutes. 
ran swiftly 
lown the carpeted stairs of the house, 


five 


in the light of the open door where two 
powdered lackeys stood. He paused 
on the sidewalk to light a cigarette, and 
aid a few words to his chauffeur, who 
had come to attention before the open 
door of the car. The chauffeur touched 
his cap, and the car slid away down 
the street, while the young man turned 
up the collar of his military cape and 
moved down the boulevard. 
parently no reason, suddenly he looked 


For ap- 


up at my balcony. I hastily drew back 
nto the shadow, and as I did so, the 
chain that held my locket caught on the 
grillwork of the balcony. It snapped 
and my locket fell into the street. 

“Oh, monsieur,” I called, too anxious 
over my locket to regard the propri- 
eties, “‘my locket, if you please!” 

He continued to look up, and while 
of course I couldn’t clearly distinguish 
his features, I confirmed my first im- 
pression that he was young. As I spoke, 
he quickly removed his hat, but the high 
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collar of his cape was well turned up 
about his face. 

“My locket!” I repeated impatiently. 

“Your locket?” he questioned gayly. 
“But, mademoiselle, I see no locket.” 

“Do you expect to see it suspended in 
mid-airr”’ I returned impatiently. 
“Look—right there at your feet!” 

“A thousand pardons! Where 
Oh, I have it. Shall I bring it up to 
you?” 

The audacity of this staggered me. 

“Certainly not! If you are capable 
of the effort, it will be nothing for you 
to toss it up to me.” 

“T will try.” He seemed to meas- 
ure the distance with his eyes, and, for- 
getting all caution, I leaned over the 
rail to watch him. He paused and sud- 
denly he laughed. His voice held the 
intoxicated ring of excitement and high 
spirits and was very infectious. The 
pause, or my echoing laughter—some- 
thing must have disturbed his aim, or 
perhaps I wasn’t quick enough. At any 
rate, the locket hit the edge of the bal- 
cony, fell back, struck the coping of the 
high stone wall that surrounded the 
school garden, and fell. Of course, as 
ill luck would have it, it fell on the 
wrong side of the wall. 

dieu, mais les hommes sont bétes! 
I exclaimed in disgust. 
“You have it truly! 


appals me! 





” 


My stupidity 
I am desolate!” But his 
voice did not sound in the least desolate ; 
it shook with something that sounded 
suspiciously like laughter. “Let me 
come into your garden, and I will re- 
trieve your locket.” 

“That is, of course, impossible. 
Thank you for the trouble. Doubtless 
you did as well as you could. But let 
me tell you,” I added in English, “you 
would be no welcome addition to a base- 
ball nine.” ; 

He laughed with apparent enjoyment 
and stood looking up at me. But he of- 
fered no further suggestion. It is re- 
markable how singularly helpless the 
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dominant masculine being can be on oc- 
casion—an occasion that suits him. 

It came to me suddenly that while 
I would probably have no difficulty 
whatever in recovering my locket in 
the morning, I might be sadly embar- 
rassed in explaining how it got there in 
the garden. It could only have fallen 
from the balcony—and the balcony was 
strictly forbidden us. There would 
be questions—and punishments—and 
Madame Manonne’s patience was near- 
ing exhaustion. Graduation was only 
a few days off—and father would be 
there. I decided quickly. This man’s 
stupidity had got me into this. He 
would have to see me through. 

“Are you deciding to be kind, made- 
moiselle?” he suggested hopefully. 
“Are you going to permit me to come 
into your garden?” 

I peered over the railing and looked 
up and’ down the street. One of my 
braids slipped from under my hood 
and hung over the balcony. 

“Somewhere in fairy tales,” the voice 
below observed, “I have read of an 
imprisoned princess who made a lad- 
der of her wonderful hair. Her name 
was Rapunzel.” 

“T know—‘Rapunzel, Rapunzel, let 
down your hair!” I began impulsively. 
Then I caught myself. What on earth 
was I thinking of ? I must get back to 
the matter in hand, which was the re- 
covery of my locket in the shortest pos- 
sible time. “Oh, what am I going to 
do about my locket?” 

“That is what I am waiting in fever- 
ish anxiety to find out. Now if I could 
come into the garden——” 

“But how could you? The gate is 
locked, and madame has the key.” 

“Pardon ?” 

“This is Madarge Manonne’s school, 
you know!” I exclaimed impatiently. 
Then I added anxiously, “Oh, dear— 
any minute somebody is likely to come 
into the street, and see you standing 
there like—like——” 
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“Like a cavalier serenading his lady- 
love,” he finished quickly. ‘Have no 
fear, mademoiselle, I would immedi- 
ately save the situation by bursting into 
song. Maybe I had best begin now.” 

Terrified as I was at this suggestion, 
it struck me for the first time that he 
had a decidedly good voice, low and 
wonderfully placed, like a bell.. Then, 
fearing that he might carry out his 
ideas about singing, I shook my head 
hastily. 

“Good night,” I said; then I added 
with regret, “Your inability to throw 
with any sort of accuracy is going to get 
me into all kinds of trouble.” 

Before I could divine his intention, 
or, even so, prevent him from carrying 
it out, he stepped back a few paces, took 
a quick run, and jumped to the top ef 
the garden wall. He was up and over 
with the lightness and speed of a ma- 
rauding panther before I could do more 
than draw a quick breath. He dropped 
into the rose bed, and I heard him move 
quickly toward the balcony, and when I 
peeped over, he was standing in an at- 
titude of pleased expectancy. I was 
too nearly perishing of fright for even 
a protest. My one idea was to get him 
out of the garden as quickly as possible. 
He stood a moment as if waiting for me 
to say something, and then started his 
search for my locket. 

“Tt is truly said that roses have 
thorns,” I heard him mutter presently. 
Then: “The gods are good, mademoi- 
selle. Here is your locket.” 

He was holding my locket in his hand 
and looking at it by the faint light that 
came from the old lantern that hung 
over the gate. 

“Quickly—throw it to me!” I begged, 
stretching out both my hands. “But do 
be careful this time—and please make 
no noise!” 

“Dared risk it?” 

“What else?” 

He stood under the balcony, and I 
saw him look calculatingly at the trel- 























lised roses that grew up and around the 
pillars and then at the railing of the 
balcony. He placed a tentative hand 
on the pillar and laughed daringly up at 
me. 

“You mustn’t even think of trying to 
climb up,” I commanded him. 
balcony is old, and besides——’” 

“But I am as light and agile as a 


“The 


” 


monkey. 

And with that, this coolly audacious 
young man 
houlder, 


slung his cape over his 
caught hold of one of the rose 
branches, and in a minute was sitting 
on the railing of the balcony with his 
feet dangling over the garden. 

there 


denying it!—excitement. 


I was shaking with terror and 
is no use 
Cruly I had managed to get myself into 
in awful predicament. But I thrilled at 
the danger of it, all the same. First, I 
had disobeyed the rules of the school by 
xoing out on the balcony; then I had 
dropped my locket I had asked 


s young goodness only 


> next 
and 
knew who he might be!—to recover it 


nran 





or me; and now—well, now it had 
passed the stage of a schoolgirl prank 
nd was becoming more alarming in 
character with each passing moment 


What if Madame Manonne or one of 
the teachers should enter the room be 


hind me? A cold wave of icy fright 


swept over me, and I 


gave the youyg 
man beside me a quick, panic-stricken 
push. 

“Please go!” 


I managed to say. 

But, mademoiselle, your locket.” He 
took my hand, placed the locket in it, 
and gently closed my fingers over it. 
“But your hand is cold—you tremble! 
Is it that you are afraid? Why?” 

In spite of myself, I laughed aloud. 
Then I grew angry. 

“Why? Do you think that the pu- 
pils of Madame Manonne’s school are 
encouraged to receive strange young 
men on their balconies at goodness 
knows what hour ?” 

He looked grave. 
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“Ah, yes—I can see that such a thing 
would be frowned upon. But it is these 
balconies. Why do they have them? 
They are too tempting.’ 

“They are indeed.” 

“You, too, have found them so?” 

“T’d hate to enumerate the punish- 
ments I’ve 
one.” 

He laughed and then tossed his head 


up. 


suffered because of this 


not worth it? We are 
you and I, 


What 
| 


account does youth take of the past, the 


it 
id it 


“But wi 
young, mademoiselle. 
threat of the future? 
Pp that have 
doubtless had a fancy for the romantic 
and——” 

“Not at all. I have a fancy for air. 

The young man settled himself with 


It is the glorious 


resent counts. Now you 


” 


disquieting comfort and smiled en- 
gagingly. 
“Romance and air—they are not in- 


comp itible. Romeo and Juli t— 
“T hate to 


terrupted with 


““ 


ungrateful,” I in 


“f\t | 
[ co ild, 


ut you really cannot stay another mo 


seem 


what firmness 


” 


ment. 
He he ok his head idly. 


mademoiselle, it 





“In looking at 


eem that one so lovely could 


does not 
have SO hard a heart.” 

“Good night,” I answered pointedly. 

He sighed, but made no move to- 
ward departure. 

“Are you going?” 

“Lovely lady of 
kind to me!” 

I looked at him ang 

“IT des for speaking to you 
—for trusting you!” 


lattice—be 


Tily 


erve this 


He gave my words an earnest consid- 
eration. 

“No,” he agreed solemnly, “it is not 
to be recommended—this trust in men. 
We are human.” 

“Human!” 

“June—Paris—the moon! And a 
girl with a voice like a love song—and 
great dark eyes——” 





“Monsieur, 
me!” 
“Ah, 


now that I have risked my neck in your 


you have ceased to amuse 


Ma Belle Dame Sans Merci, 


service ws 

“Thank you for finding my locket,” 
I said grudgingly. 

He bowed with his hand on his heart. 

“This adventure will always hold a 
place in my memory—and in my heart.” 
Then he added, with sudden curiosity, 
“Mademoiselle is not French?” 
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Oluf played the 
harp in a won- 
derful gown of 
white and silver. 


He was incorrigible. 

“T am an American,” I told him 
shortly. “Not that it concerns you at 
all, but it does explain, in a measure, 
why I ventured to ask a favor of you— 
a stranger. You see,” I explained with 
malicious sweetness, “in my country I 
could have done a thing like that.” 

“Could you indeed? But—are you 
truly an American?” 





“Certainly,” I declared with spirit. 
“No,” he said slowly, 


“T think not.” 














I stared at him. 

“What makes you so sure?” 

He shrugged. 

“How can I tell? Many things— 
your voice principally. It is differently 
pitched from that of the average Amer- 
ican girl. The way you use your hands 
—your imperiousness, perhaps.” 

I forgot for the moment that I had 
been urging his immediate departure. 

“But American women are imperi- 
ous,” I argued in amusement. ‘They 
are proud. They have every reason to 
be.” 

“Ah, yes. But pride and imperious- 
ness—they are not the same. One is 
a matter of—how shall I say it >—well, 
a matter of achievement, and the other 
a matter of position, birth.” 

I looked at him curiously. Then the 
reason for this attitude of his, his doubt 
that I was an American, his pretty 
speech about my imperiousness, came 
The locket, of course! He had 
seen the arms and the crown of Kosnia 
on the locket, and had drawn a per- 
fectly natural conclusion. 

“Tell me, mademoiselle, you 
born in Vienna—am I not right?” 

I shrugged. What did it matter to 
me what he thought? I might be a na- 
tive of Vienna, Uruguay, Timbuktu— 
t was all the same. 

“Monsieur,” and I smiled up at him 
wickedly from under my lashes, “what 
shall I say, since you yourself have de- 
cided on my nationality? And my 
word would seem to mean nothing to 
you. Perhaps you are right—perhaps 
I am merely amusing myself. Why—I 
might be I paused tantalizingly. 

“You might be a Balkan princess,” 
he said slowly. 

“Even so.” 

“You are!” he exclaimed in delight. 
“Of course you are! I might have 
guessed it! Your highness!” 

I laughed and swept him a mocking 
curtsy. 

“And now that the matter of my 


to me, 


were 
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identity is quite settled, please go. And 
don’t make me ask again.” 

He swung himself over the railing. 

“We part friends?” he asked over his 
shoulder. 

“Hardly that.” And then, as he was 
seemingly on the point of departure, in 
earnest this time, I softened with, 
“Rather let us say—interesting ac- 
quaintances.” 

He was quick to take advantage of 
this. 

“But I set no time for departure. I 
did not promise to go at once.” 

[ lifted my chin, 

“No, naturally I set the time. As 
royalty—incognito, perhaps, but still 
royalty—that, of course, is my preroga- 
tive.” 

“You have no curiosity regarding 
me?” he hazarded. 

“None whatever.” 

“I might be a prince of a mighty na- 
tion.” 

“You might indeed. Paris is full of 
them. It is rightly called the play- 
ground of Europe.” 

“Truly one amuses oneself well in 
this so delightful Paris.” 

“Well, perhaps, but not altogether 
wisely.” 

He glanced at me quickly. 

“Dieu—but there you puzzle me 
again! You have the savoir-faire that 
is of no nation 

“We settled the question of my na- 
tionality. I am a Balkan princess, and 
—TI give you leave to go.” 

“And I go with my heart protesting. 
3ut it is only that I dare not risk too 
much for you, for this altogether won- 
derful adventure, that I go so soon. 
Lady of the rose lattice, give me one 
of your flowers to take with me.” 

“How banal! I would have expected 
something better of you, O knight of 
the golden locket !” 

“Take care! I might outrun your ex- 
pectations,” he returned, bending to- 
ward me suddenly. 
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drew back in alarm. 

“Good-by,” I said faintly. 

“Not that. Say, ‘Until. we 
again.’ ” 

“That will be never.” 

“So long as that? Do not be too sure, 
my Balkan princess. Never is a long 
time.” He bent forward and quickly 
pushed the hood of my cape back from 
my hair. He looked down into my eyes, 
paused, and laughed a trifle unsteadily. 
“T’m taking a bit of the st arshine in 
your eyes to light me on my 
said softly, 
it a 
hands 


meet 


way,” he 
and his voice carried with 
He caught my 
rushed them to his lips and, 
turning quickly, dropped down into the 
garden below. I him climb the 
wall on the far side of the garden and 
disappear over the top. I 
he didn’t 


sense of caress. 
and Cc 


Saw 


waited, but 


t look back. I thought he might 


have 

[ oe back into my room and 
softly closed the long French windows. 
My heart was beating very fast, and I 
could feel my cheeks glow red in the 
darkness at the memory of those kisses 
that still seemed to burn my hands. I 
sighed. My wild adv enture was over. 
The gay young knight of the golden 


locket, with the lenges madness in 


had gone out of my life 
and as 
into it. | 


ae 4 
out of the dark 


s sud- 
h id 
tried to conjure his face 
But I wasn’t 
that 


his eyes, 
denly dehans as he 
come 
ness. very 
successful. I only knew he was 
tall and slender, with a sort of sol- 
dierly slenderness; that his 
black, and that a wicked 
danced in and that 
they laughed at you and ometimes t tie y 
mocked, but 


look away; and that 


eyes 
little 


were 
imp 
each, ometimes 
in either case you couldn’t 
his white teeth 
flashed under a closely cropped military 
mustache. This much was clear. But 
it didn’t matter what I remembered, or 
how soon I forgot. In spite of his as- 
surance to the contrary, I felt that my 
stolen adventure was over, the gay little 
chapter closed. It had been interesting, 
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but, like all 
short. 

The days that followed were brimful 
of excitement. The final exercises at 
Madame Manonne’s were very 
indeed. Father was there, positively 
radiating delight, and the old dear had 
brought me a string of pearls as a 
graduating gift. And Aunt Ollie was 
with him and, after looking at the length 
of my frock, she vowed in no uncertain 
terms to have with Madame 
Riquard, as it was an inch and a half 
shorter than the prevailing mode. Al- 
though I was the only American in the 
most of the American colony 
present, because of father, you 
All the girls took part in the ex- 

Marianne Siersdorf 
some cheerful bit of Russian 
concerning a 


interesting 


incidents, so 


grand 


words 


school, 
were 

know. 
ercises recited 
folklore 
wild ride on a sledge 
sued by wolves, and the last line, 

left her 


pur- 
“We 
made the 
audience twist about restlessly or we 


there in the snow,” 


ep 
1ationalitie 


1 
} 
i 


openly, according to 
Oluf 
gown of white 


little 


“The Stars and Stripes 


1eir I 


played the harp in a wonderful 


and I sang a 


ee eR, 
and silver, g 


h cradle song afterward 

The 
stood up and went wild, and 
Iwas quite thrilled myself until it hap- 
pened to occur to me that the majority 
of these cheering people lived abroad 
entirely from choice, and that their own 

! 


_ BI 
I rene and 


T ome nam 99 
orever. 


country represented for the most part 
merely the land from which they drew 


their incomes 
Two days after 
Paris. Six 
from Kosnia had arrived 
escort her home, and they ail 
and equerries and orderlies 
nots, and the party at the railroad sta- 
tion, in their gay uniforms, made quite 
a showing. If I had not had so much 
to look at, I am sure that I should have 
broken down when Oluf and I 


Oluf left 
gentlemen 


graduation, 





very important 
Paris to 
had aids 
and what 


said 
good-by. 


But we both kept up pretty 
well under the gaze of so many curious 
returned to the hotel, 


eyes. When 7 














however, I cried myself sick. We had 
been very near and dear to each other, 
Oluf and I, and when I thought that it 
would be months, years, before I saw 
her again—that maybe I should never 
see her—I thought my heart would 
surely break. You see, I didn’t remem- 
ber my mother, and I had never had a 
sister. In the four years we had been 
together, Oluf had mothered me and 
petted me, loved me—in fact, had been 
everything to me. 

Aunt Ollie was really quite decent. 
She kept father occupied elsewhere, so 
that he couldn’t worry me with his 
anxiety, and was as patient and under- 
standing as she knew how to be. Her 
main idea was that what I needed was 
distraction, and her idea of distraction 
was to spend her waking hours in the 
shops. We bought and bought—and 
bought. Although I love pretty frocks, 
and had always said at school that, once 
I obtained my freedom, the day would 
never dawn that wouldn’t see me pos- 
sessed of a new hat, and although 
lingerie effected me like a poem, about 
four days of this feverish buying bored 
me to tears. Aunt Ollie conducted the 
buying, and her French is fluent, but 
unique, and the results were often star- 
fling, but of course, in the larger 
ateliers, all the head women speak Eng- 
lish, so she didn’t get in too deep. 

In one of the shops was a svelte, low- 
iced young creature who could arouse 
visions in your soul by the mention of 
floating clouds of pink tulle, and she 
did a great deal to brighten the world 
for me. She talked with her hands, and 
her eyebrows were as delicate as the 
wings of a butterfly. She helped by 
deciding my type. Oh, she assured me 
that life would be an unfinished poem 
for me unless I possessed type. For 
the next season, we decided on frilly 
things—drooping hats, bodices cut low, 
but not too low. It was a year of serge 
suits and clinging velvet evening gowns, 
and Aunt Ollie and the designers all 





ve 
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but died of grief. Mais n’ importe— 
as my little designer of the butterfly 
brows said. 

Father and I had a wonderful time 
after we had tucked Aunt Ollie into 
bed in the evenings. I adored father, 
and he was proud of me, and as we 
both liked the same people and laughed 
at the same things, we were, of course, 
very companionable. I longed to men- 
tion Oluf’s coronation in August and 
beg him to reconsider his refusal to let 
me go, but I knew it was hopeless, I 
hoped to come back later in the winter, 
and if father got the best of this argu- 
ment, he might consider it a habit— 
which is fatal in a man like father. I 
find that, in dealing with most men, it 
is a question of a surprise attack or a 
continual sniping from conversational 
ambush. I decided on the first method 
with father—but it meant time. 

I thought Aunt Ollie had bought all 
that possibly could be bought, even in 
Paris, and I lost track of our trunks; 
and Lianne, my new little French maid, 
nearly lost her mind when packing. 
But, would you believe it, Aunt Ollie 
occupied her time on the boat train 
from London to Liverpool in checking 
off on a list articles that she had 
neglected to purchase? 

Freddy van Clieff was on the steamer 
going home. I had known Freddy 
since my romper days, when we had 
played in the little park around the cor- 
ner. Freddy had played with the girls, 
and had been a pudgy, complacent 
creature, whose complacency had 
failed to be ruffled by any amount of 
feminine torment. He had been a 
nursemaid’s pet, poor child. Now he 
had grown, but I could not see, after 
one or two interviews, that he had de- 
veloped to any appreciable extent, ex- 
cept, perhaps, in the matter of com- 
placency. It was plain to the eye that 
numbers of farseeing mothers with 
marriageable daughters on their hands 
had angled for Freddy, and it was 
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equally plain that Freddy himself saw 
reason for their angling. 

The first night out, Aunt Ollie upset 
everybody by ordering up one of my 
trunks that had been placed in the hold. 
It contained some of my most fetching 
frocks, and this entertained me greatly. 
That night Freddy had coffee with us 
in the music room, and after a heart-to- 
heart talk with Aunt Ollie, while fa- 
ther and I were pacing the deck with 
Jaron Sacky, a Russian diplomat on 
his way to Washington, he announced 
that Aunt Ollie had given him permis- 
sion to have his seat in the dining room 
changed to our little table. The next 
couple of days, Aunt Ollie obligingly 
made opportunities for me to walk the 
deck with Freddy, and finally I de- 
cided that she must be dealt with. 

“Aunt Ollie,” I asked her. that after- 
noon, when I had wished Freddy on 
father, who had left me with an ex- 
pression of un-understanding pain on 
his face, “do you want Freddy van 
Clieff for anything in particular?” 

At times Aunt Ollie is a lady of free 
and unfettered speech. Now 
sponded promptly: 


she re- 


He is the most de- 
sirable young man— 

Ve'll agree on that,’ I in- 
terrupted her firmly, “but if you really 
want him—and for what I can’t imagine 

-stop feeding him sugar. It fattens 


” 


“T certainly do. 


never 


his ego. 

“Pardon?” 

“T said, a diet of sweets is bad for 
Freddy. Leave Freddy to me, and by 
the time we leave, I’ll let you lead him 
from the ship on a baby-blue ribbon.” 

Aunt Ollie appeared delighted. 

“Then you do like him?” 

“He amuses me to death. He always 


has.” 
This seemed to be beyond her under- 
standing, but my attitude toward 


Freddy satisfied her well enough—not 
my attitude exactly, but its effects. In 
fact, the last night out, she came to my 


@ 
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cabin and, sitting on the edge of my 
bed, eyed me solemnly. 

“It’s remarkable, Ruth,” she con- 
gratulated me, “how cleverly you do 





things—and you are only a young girl, 
too. No girl with three successful sea- 


sons behind her could have managed 
Freddy any better. You've inherited 
your father’s brains.” 

“T hope so—but be warned that I also 
inherited his sense of humor,” I an- 
swered, as I looked ruefully at my satin 
slippers. Freddy van Clieff is an en- 
thusiastic, not to say an earnest dancer, 
but his ideas as to time are hazy, al- 
though the poor thing counts faithfully 
enough—and aloud. “If Freddy’s con- 
versation weren’t really amusing, I'd 
never have the courage to dance with 
him.” : 

“The Van Clieffs are an old and hon- 
ored family,” Aunt Ollie went on to 
ruminate. ‘There is the house in 
Eighty-sixth Street—if you take my ad- 
vice, you'll use the picture gallery for 
a ballroom; art is such an expensive 
fad. And there’s the cottage at Bar 
Harbor, and that camp in the Adiron- 
dacks. They say the man who wrote 
that book everybody was so crazy about 
a few seasons ago—you know, with all 
those pretty girls in one-piece bathing 
suits on the the Van 
Clieff camp as his setting. Then they 
have just bought that bungalow in Pasa- 
dena——” She paused and surveyed 
me anxiously. “I wonder, Ruth, if you 
will find Madame van Clieff difficult.” 

“After Freddy, I could get 
with a teething lion cub. If the occa- 
sion should ever arise—and to me this 
shall be called 
upon to get along with Madame van 
Clieff, when all else fails as a conversa- 
tional topic, we can discuss Freddy and 
agree perfectly. Father says she re- 


cover ?>—took 


” 


along 


seems remote—when I 


gards Freddy as the one mistake she 
ever made.” 

Aunt Ollie rose with the majesty of 
outraged dignity. 
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Aunt Ollie obligingly made opportunities for me to walk the deck with Freddy. 


“You are jesting. It’s a habit you 
inherit from your father. I consider 
it in very poor taste.” 

I patted her plump, soft little hand 
and drew her down beside me. 

“Now do sit down, Aunt Ollie—and 
stop looking like that. I know you'd 
like to have me marry Freddy, but at 





present, much as I love you, I can 
give you no assurance that I will. For 
one thing—a mere trifle perhaps, but 
still a fact—he hasn’t asked me.” 

“But he would, dear, if you gave him 
the opportunity. And you know the 
Van Clieffs are an old and honored 
family ws 
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Aunt Ollie’s idea of argument is 
repetition, so I listened patiently while 
all the Van Clieff history was detailed 
Then I said: 
the Townly fam- 
de treaties when the 
You 
Aunt Ollie. 


again for my benefit. 

“Quite true. Still, 
ily were signing tra 
Van Clieffs were shoeing horses. 
seem to have forgotten that, 
So, I’m positively not—going to 
marry Freddy—a Certainly 
I’m entitled to a year or two of free- 
You speak as if Freddy were my 
last chance.” 


“Not at all, 


” 


not- 
present. 
dom. 
but Freddy is so sought 
after 

“Ves, dear 


say, is a g 


but you know life, they 
Weill hav e to 
risk F'reddy’s escaping. But I will prom- 


» this, if it’s any 


ame of chance. 


consolation to you. 


li I’m a flat failure when you bring 
me out—which Heaven forbid !—and 
nothing better offers, rather than run 
away with the chauffeur or go into the 
movies, I will marry F adr &, ig 

“T think Freddy would make you 
happy, dear.” 

“Vd make myself happy. The man 
I marry will have nothing to do with 


my happiness. I value it too highly to 
put it man’s hands. He can 
do as he pleases, and I'll do as I please. 
I’ll keep my skirts free of scandal, and 
nothing he does will bother 


into any 


me in the 


least, because, of course, I shan’t love 
him.” 
“Ruth Townly!” Aunt Ollie found 


her glasses them 
~_ at me, “Ii 
ttitude, you 
eel at 
been educated right here in 
“Tf I loved a man,” I told her gravely, 
with the preternatural wisdom that 
nineteen so loves to effect, “I’m con- 
vinced that I should make his life and 
my own a burden. Because, 
he’d be handsome. You know—one of 
those good-looking, dark-eyed heart- 
breakers, with the devil in his eyes and 
a voice that caressed your vanity when 


and adjusted 
fully for a shocked 


care- 


you're going to take that 
home and 


America!” 


might as well have 


of course, 
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he said good morning and made love 
to you when he discussed the weather, 
and yet could be as chill and hard 
an iron rod. I’d want him to be a for- 
eigner—a soldier of fortune, perhaps— 
with slim—— 

Aunt Ollie rose. 

“You're reading those novels 
again! Madame Manonne was always 
complaining to your about that 
habit. 

I came to myself with a guilty start. 


been 


father 


“Oh, yes. Well, of course my hero 
Pee ‘ laturally he doesn’ 
is a novel man. Naturally he doesn’t 
exist—don’t ever dream he does. But,” 


I went on lightly, “you get my idea. Of 
course all the women would be mad 
about a man like that, and he’d be crazy 
about every pretty fa saw—that 
and I’d horribly jealous 
and either kill him or divorce him. And 
you know, Aunt Ollie, neither the di- 
vorce court n6ér the electric chair would 


redit family.” 


ce he 
kind are- 


reflect « on my 


We landed in New York on the crest 
of a terrific heat wave. Our house was 
closed, so we went to a hotel and nearly 


perished, in spite of electric fans, iced 
things to drink, and cold showers. The 
first thing I did was to contract rg pow 
fever, and by the first Pigs was 
raving in delirium. ‘ou he el dd the 


coronation, t 


day of Oluf’s 
given me up. 


hey had quite 
But I came through all 


right, although I had a pretty hard 
siege, and October I was still too 
weak to stand; so of course my coming 
out had to be postponed. It was just 


ell. My head had been shaved, and 
a débutante scrap of hai 
upon her head is not my idea of an at- 
tractive thing to present to society. I 
mourned the loss of my 


without a 


one real beauty, 
but by Christmas time, a crop of funny 
little curls, shiny and copper-colored, 
bobbing all over my head, quite con- 
soled me. 

As soon as I was able to be about, 
father put the yacht in commission, 


and we cruised South, where I picked 














up wonderfully. Then Aunt Ollie be- 
gan to talk of having my début ball at 
Easter. Father was against this, but 
Aunt Ollie spoke feelingly about the 
trunks full of unused French frocks 
that could never be worn another sea- 
son, and finally persuaded him into al- 
lowing her to give a ball for me the 
Monday after Easter. I was awfully 
excited about it, and the ball really came 
right up to my expectations. It was a 
beautiful affair—quantities of flowers, 
and nice young men to dance with, and 
many pretty girls, who were all so 
sweet and friendly, and much flatter- 
ing newspaper notice. 

All through the winter, and in the 
midst of the society merry-go-round, I 
took time once a week to write letters 
of numberless pages to Oluf, and once 
a week a letter in a thick, cream-col- 
ored envelope, with the royal crest on 
it, crossed the sea for me. Oluf’s let- 
ters were voluminous, but far from 
satisfactory. She told me of the social 
events in her capital, the affairs of 
her country, where the people seemed 
prosperous and happy, but never a word 
of what she was thinking, what was 
going on in her heart and mind—no 
deep-down personal confidences. She 
even failed to give me a detailed de- 
scription of her coronation—what she 
wore—everything ; she merely sent me 
a picture, and it was a poor picture at 
that. She looked thirty years old, and 
was upholstered, instead of dressed, in 
some dark, ugly material that hung in 
heavy, awkward folds. 

“T was more than disappointed in not 
having you at my coronation,” she 
wrote, “although I had steeled my heart 
not to expect you. 

“Your illness distressed me very 
much. Your dear father heeded my re- 
quest and sent me daily cables as to 
your condition. Convey to him my 
thanks for his kindness. But now you 
say you are quite well and strong again, 
and I am so happy that this is so. 
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“T read with interest the papers you 
sent me which contained the accounts 
of your presentation to society, and 
your photograph stands on my desk in 
a gold frame. Dear little Ruth, it seems 
to me that you have changed. Your 
smile is gay, but not quite so merry as 
I remember it. And your eyes—just 
how shall I name the new look I find 
there? They seem to laugh at the 
world, instead of with it. Do you un- 
derstand me at all? It is a gift, this 
ability to laugh at life. I wish I had 
it. And yet there are so few things at 
which one can really laugh. And when 
one holds the destinies of a kingdom 
in one’s hands—ah, then life is serious 
indeed. 

“You demand and demand that I 
write in detail the affairs of my king- 
dom, and the state of feeling that exists 
between us and our neighbors. Things 
are not so changed from the time in 
Paris—can it be possible that it was 
only a little less than a year ago?— 
when we talked of them. These things 
move slowly, I find. And your policies 
—dear little one, they make me smile! 
Smile—ah, yes, sadly. How I 





but 
should love to rule over the Utopia you 
planned! 

“Far on the horizon, the clouds seem 
to darken, when I dare look closely. 
3ut if Russia lends her support in our 
new trade treaties with Dalberg, we 
shall be safe. We hear rumors, how- 
ever, that our present minister from 
Russia is to be given another post, and 
I am anxious as to his successor. In 
dealing with little states, a great power 
leaves so much to the minister. I wish 
your father were still at St. Peters- 
burg. 

“T do my best to govern wisely. I 
listen to the older men about my coun- 
cil table and try to take their advice. 
3ut at times my heart stands still, 
when I think of what the future may 
hold for my dear people. Oh, why did 
not my father give a son to Kosnia in- 








a ts 
sth 


stead of a poor, weak daughter, whose 
heart may be torn to piéces and flung 
to the lions to save her people? But I 
must keep a high heart. Have not 
countless other rulers faced what |] 
face to-day? There are two courses 
open to me, but as I stand at the cross- 
roads, and my eyes look first to the 
north and then to the south, my feet 
falter. Speaking more plainly, my 
ouncil speaks daily of the necessity of 
a matrimonial alliance with either Mas- 
vania or Prebilof. Prince Gregory of 
Masvania seems wiiling enough to 


speak of this, but nothing seems known 





of Prebilof. And an alliance with Pre- 
bilof means more to Kosnia. Who 
knows, I may be flung at its ruler’s 
head? These things have been done 
before. But this letter grows too 
gloomy to send to a butterfly like you, 
dear Ruth. 

“T read with delight of your gayeties 
Shall I soon be reading that one of the 
many suitors who besiege the castle of 
your heart—this Frederick van Clieff 
for example—has been successful, and 
that shortly I shall be sending the good 
wishes of my heart across the water to 
a happy bride? 

“Dear little American, so fortunate, 
to be able to follow the dictates of her 
heart!” 

I read some of Oluf’s letters to Aunt 
Ollie. She used to finger the royal in- 
signia so lovingly—and goodness knows 
there were no heart confidences to be- 
tray! While I couldn’t exactly read 
anything definite between the lines of 
her letters, they gradually seemed to 
breathe some premonition of coming 
trouble. I asked Aunt Ollie if she 
didn’t feel this growing depression, too, 
but she is not given to feeling much. 
She wouldn’t look forty and be the 
best advertisement her masseuse ever 
had, if she were. She said, in answer 
to my anxious inquiries, that she didn’t 
always understand Oluf, and Aunt Ol- 
lie considers it a waste of time to spec- 
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ulate unduly on anything she doesn’t 
understand. At last I wrote to Oluf 
demanding an immediate reply, a re- 
ply that contained something specific. 
Was she going to be married—or 
wasn’t she? Was Dalberg on the 
verge of declaring war, or could Russia 
be depended upon to keep this preda- 
tory state in order? I didn’t get an im- 
mediate reply, however—in fact, it was 
three weeks before I heard a word. 
Then 1 merely received a short note in 
reply to a cable, saying that she was 
well. Satisfactory, wasn’t it? Well, I 
knew that she hadn’t been assassinated, 
and I had to be satisfied with that. 

The last really big affair of the sea- 
son was a dinner dance given by Mrs. 
Thomas Hains, Freddy van Clieff’s 
cousin. The season had been a pretty 
hectic one. I was bored with every- 
thing and everybody, and wrote Oluf 
tentatively suggesting myself as a guest 
for the summer. Her reply was warmly 
affectionate, but not exactly in the tone 
of an eager hostess. I made the mis- 
take of showing this letter to Aunt Ol- 
lie, who sniffed and said that she con- 
sidered Oluf’s letter very odd, to say 
the least, and that she had made other 
plans for my summer, anyway. 

Freddy van Clieff was getting rather 
out of hand, and I decided that his 
cousin’s dance was as good a place as 
any other to get things over once and 
for all. I wasn’t in love with Freddy, 
but then IT wasn’t in love with anybody 
else, and if I married him, at least I 
was sure of my freedom. Freddy had 
announced, with what was for him a 
startling amount of firmness, that he 
was going to propose to me that night, 
if he had to do it in the middle of the 
ballroom floor. 

So, when the moment arrived, I 
kindly agreed to provide him with the 
proper setting for a scene of this kind, 
and let him lead me to the conserva- 
tory. There, seated in a low, swinging 
chair, with the palms swaying at my 














ack, with the scent of roses in the air 
ind the orchestra sighing its way 
through the seductive strains of the 
west waltz, with the fountain sp]ash- 
‘ liquid diamonds among the gold- 
h, I was suddenly overcome by a 
irit of utter perverseness. I looked 

Freddy and deliberately curled up 

mouth at him. 

[f you do that once again,” he de- 

d, “T’ll kiss you.” 

“Oh, no, you won't, Freddy van 
Clieff! If you dared to do that, there’d 
be some chance—a slim one—that | 

ight a you.” 


Freddy leaned forward suddenly, and 
| just narrowed my eyes and looked at 
him, and he sank back in his chair and 

tered. 
Did you bring me here to grumble 
ne or to tell me that you love me or 
’ I demanded presently. 
do love you, and I do want you to 
ry me.’ And somehow, when 
came out like that and spoke 


iat straightforward air, a grave, 





ious look in his round blue eyes, I 


felt that I was an unpleasant feline per- 
indeserving of the affections of a 

ent enough chap like Freddy, who 
inly could not be blamed for his 


idity or his pout. I decided 

was far too nice for me to marry 

1 make a martyr of. So I told him 

at once. 

‘You wouldn’t mak 

” he declared, cat« 

uu’d make me the happiest man in 
he world!” 

‘Well,” [ exclaimed, with sudd 
eturning irritation—stout men with 
ound blue eyes and short pink necks 

not impressive when emotional—“I 

ve my own happiness to consider !” 

“But I’d make you happy. I'd give 
ou everything you asked for and let 
ou have your own way in ever) ythi ig.” 

“You can safely promi that,” I : 
ured him gravely. ‘‘No,” I went on, 
holding my hands behind my head, 

10 
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think I’ll marry a man who will never 
let me have my own way, and for the 
good of my soul refuse 1 
I ask for.” 

“Oh, you’ve gone crazy with the rest 
of the girls over this cave-man_stuff! 
You’d hate a man, like that, Ruth. 
They’re all big, husky brutes with 
coarse faces and roaring voice 7 





ne everything 


“Not at all. They’re tall and | slim, 
with slender hands that are strong 
enough to hold the world t 


their eyes-are black and they snap at 


1 
yeT ier; and 


you like a whip when you displease 
them; and their voices—their voices 
are like silk—but you know perfectly 
well what’s underneath, and you won- 





der if you dare 
Freddy was blinking at me; he look« 
like a startled trout. 


q 
; 
CU 


“Well,” I snapped, flipping my fa n 
open, “just what has hap janie! to you: 
‘Do you know such a man?” he de- 


manded. “That’s a pretty clear pic- 





ture to conjure out of your imagina- 
tion.” 

“It’s a picture that I may have cher- 
ished deep down in my heart for 
years,’ I told him dr amatically. “But, 
candidly, it isn’t. Naturally such a man 
doesn’t exist. If he did, I'd marry him 
—and probably kill him on my wedding 


‘ 24 
ney. I rose, ‘Come iets go 


‘But you haven’t told me anything!” 
Freddy almost wailed. ‘That’s the way 
you alway ; do! You lead the con- 
versation into all sorts of places—and 
vhen we stop, we're just 
started from.” , 

I was ratler sorry for the old dear. 

“Well, the place where we started is 
a pretty good place; don't you think so, 
Freddy? We're friends—and that’s 
something. I’m very nicé to you. Don’t 
you think I am, really °” 

“But you won’t marry me!” 

“Dear boy, if I married you, I’d be 
anything but nice.” 

Freddy displayed immediate signs of 
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settling down to another fruitless argu- 
ment, and I turned with relief when I 
heard Aunt Ollie’s voice behind me and 
saw her come around the corner of the 
palms. When she saw who sat beside 
me, she would have stopped and led 
the man who was with her in another 
direction, but I called to her joyously, 
so of course there was nothing for her 
to do but come up and present her com- 
panion. I looked upon him with favor, 
chattered brightly for his benefit, and 
when he asked me to dance, accepted 
with an alacrity that made Freddy 
scowl. Aunt Ollie sat down beside 
Freddy, to discuss my shortcomings, I 
suppose. Aunt Ollie is very kind to 
Freddy. It’s such a pity she isn’t 
twenty years younger. She’d make an 
ideal wife for him. As she has no 
nerves to speak of, Freddy couldn’t put 
them on edge, and Aunt Ollie, the dear 
soul, loves to be petted and loves to 
have people kind to her. Now I don’t 
at all. At that moment I told myself 
that I would marry a man with whom 
1 could quarrel often and love des- 
perately in between times. 

You know, people shouldn’t go about 
making rash statements like that. The 
governing board of the gods—they 
must have a truly masculine, sense of 
humor, than which nothing is more 
ruthless—so often make a woman do 
the thing she says she wants to do. 

When I reached home that night, 
Lianne brought me a cablegram on the 
tray with my hot milk. I tore it open 
and then sat staring at the words. 

“Amici probantur rebus adversis,” 
I read slowly, hardly believing my eyes. 

I spread the cablegram out on my 
dressing table and, dismissing Lianne, 
sat there turning its import over in my 
mind. Of course it could mean only 
one thing—I saw that plainly enough. 
Across the world, Oluf was calling me 
to redeem the Pledge of a Friend. I 
tossed my head, trying to shake off the 
shadow of unreality that seemed to 
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When I 
had accepted the Pledge of a Friend, I 
had hardly taken it seriously or, rather, 
I had hardly thought it could have any 


hang over the whole affair. 


serious consequences. And here was 
the cablegram, with its imperative mes- 
sage. I thought over Oluf’s last letters. 
Now they assumed a new significance. 
Oluf was not one to become easily 
panic-stricken, to act on an impulse of 
fright ; anything Oluf did you felt was 
the result of careful consideration. And 
as I watched the sky turn from gray 
to orchid, from orchid to pink, it came 
to me that the message before me could 
mean but one thing. Oluf had 
desperate need of me. And of course 
] must go; there were no two ways of 
looking at that. But how? There was 
the difficulty. 

I could see myself tripping into fa- 
ther’s office, where everything went at 
third speed from one end of the day 
to the other; I could see myself sitting 
down beside his desk, which was al- 
ways piled high with important-looking 
papers, under the coolly impatient eyes 
of his very efficient secretary, with two 
telephones buzzing continually and 
managers and heads of departments in- 
terrupting us every five minutes; and I 
could hear myself saying: 

“Father dear, Oluf has sent me word 
that she needs me and I must go at 
once,” 

“What for?” father would ask. 

“She needs me.” 

“How do you know—and what on 
earth could she need you for?” 

Well, there things would come to a 
halt. For one thing, I hadn’t an idea 
what she needed me for, and of course 
I couldn’t mention the Pledge of a 
Friend. The interview would end by fa- 
ther’s pinching my cheek and telling me 
to run along and have a nice lunch at 
Sherry’s. And even if I told him about 
the Pledge of # Friend, and showed him 
the order Oluf had given me in Paris, 
a bar of gold with a bit of Latin en- 


, 
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I couldn’t take my eyes from the train. It was now tearing along about a quarter of 


a mile away, gaining 


ived on it would mean nothing in fa- 
her’s busy life. And if I displayed it 
to Aunt Ollie in an effort to secure her 


an ally, she would 





uuld look very smart on the lapel 
my new tweed suit. In the face of 
is, I am rather proud of myself 


a as ee oo ee oe ' 
i tOOK my pledge seriously. Il was 


frivolous butterfly, if you like, but my 
iurt was loyal, and I thought of noth- 
r but that I must go to Oluf. But 
ou can see plainly how I was situated. 
he affair did not call for truth and 
inkness—not at all; it called for 
diplomacy of the highest order. So I 
et my wits to work. 
[ turned my attention to father first. 
[ told him that Aunt Ollie and I were, 


speed every second. 


going to take a house, a large house, in 


Bar Harbor, that we expected to en- 


tertain all summer, and that if he had 
any idea of spending his summer in an} 


other manner than as host of many g 


ps rties, he was doomed to di ppoint 
ment. I told him that he could get an 
1dea of a khaki clad ummer far from 
he haunts of man right out of his head 

unless something,occurred to change 


\unt Ollie’s plans. He need not dis- 
play to me any frantic letters from his 
guide predicting a summer of big fish. 
The camp would know him not. Father 
looked disconsolate, but hopeless. 

\unt Ollie was easier than I had ex- 
pected. J complained, on several oc- 
casions, that nearly every girl I knew 












had been presented at some court or 
other. I observed plaintively that it 
seemed as if something of the sort 
might have been arranged for me. Then 
I brightened. No one could boast of a 
summer spent at a foreign court as 
the guest of the reigning princess. I 
went on to tell her that I had received 
a message from Oluf positively beg- 
ging me to come to Kosnia—weaving 
this bit of truth into the tale after the 
manner of all fabricators. 

“Freddy van Clieff is all very well,” 
I announced grandly, “but we don’t 
need his money, and the Townly name 
is every bit as important as the Van 
Clieffs’.. And anyway, Aunt Ollie, I do 
think you owe it to me to let me look 
over the title market before making my 
final choice. You know, Aunt Ollie, as 
a guest of Princess Oluf, and consider- 
ing father’s money and the important 
posts he has held all over Europe, I 
might even capture one of those unat- 
tached princes who seem to. be numer- 
ous enough in that part of the world.” 

“Do you really think so, Ruth?” Aunt 
Ollie asked breathlessly. 

Then the old dear shook her head. 

“But, Ruth, I’ve seen so few of these 
titled marriages turn out well. Princes 
make poor husbands, it seems.” 

“Any man makes a good husband if 
his wife has enough sense to control her 
own money.” 

Aunt Ollie became thoughtful. Shes 
began to mention Princess Oluf casu- 
ally among our friends, and when she 
saw what a sensation it created, she 
started right in to discuss the matter of 
our summer in Kosnia as if it were a 
settled thing. 

“Now let me manage father,” I 
warned her. 

Father put his foot down at once. 

“Certainly not!” he declared. “It’s a 
wild country—always on the verge of 
war. Why, you might be captured by 
brigands—the country’s full of them— 
and I’d be held up for ransom.” 
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“Don’t be silly!” I answered. 

The next day he was called to Wash- 
ington, and when he came back, and I 
immediately opened fire again, there 
seemed more chance of taking his posi- 
tion. He had seen and talked with a 
man who had the whole Balkan situa- 
tion at his finger tips, and father seemed 
to regard the situation in a calmer light. 
Fortunately, while he was wavering, 
his guide sent. him a letter from the 
camp with small-mouthed bass jumping 
all over the pages, and that same night 
Aunt Ollie brought her guest list for 
the place in Bar Harbor into the library, 
and as most of them seemed to be peo- 
ple father could tolerate in no way, a 
favorable decision was reached then 
and there. 

I cabled Oluf the date of our de- 
parture, and the second week in May, 
we sailed. Aunt Ollie was in a radiant 
state of enthusiasm by the time we 
landed, and I echoed her joyful an- 
ticipation as much as I could. I didn’t 
have the least idea what we might be 
getting into, and it was only fair that 
she have as much pleasure as she could 
beforehand. 

Aunt Ollie’s anticipations kept her 
buoyed up through all the discomforts 
of traveling on tourist-crowded trains, 
and when we finally boarded the train 
at Gorzia, on the border of Masvania, 
for the last stage of our journey, she 
was really in quite a twitter of excite- 
ment. It was well for her the. she was; 
our days of tranquillity were about 
over. Our troubles began just one hour 
and twenty minutes from the time we 
left Gorzia. 

We were traveling in a little cog- 
wheel railroad down what seemed to 
be the almost perpendicular side of a 
mountain. The train consisted of two 
passenger coaches and a baggage car, 
with a fussy little engine that snorted 
its protest at every yard, and coughed 
clouds of cinder-laden smoke all. over 
us. The other occupants of our coach 


‘ 

















kept wandering up and down the aisle 
utside our compartment and staring in 
at us with a perfectly frank curiosity, 
hich no hauteur on Aunt Ollie’s part 
or constantly muttered “Canaille!” 
from Lianne could discourage. I went 
ut and played bo-peep with a delectable 
nk-and-white apple blossom of a babyy, 
» cooed and gled at me in the 
t entrancing way, and I was in the 
le outside when the guard jerked 
open the door at the end of the coach 
d raced through, shouting frantically 
1 waving his arms about. ‘The 
ner of the baby snatched him out of 
y arms and pushed me toward my 
Mpartment. 
“Something has happened!” he ex- 
imed in excited English. “The cogs 
erhaps—— Open your door! We 
must jump!” 
I lost the rest as I tore open the door 
f our compartment. Lianne was drag 
g¢ the jewel case out of the rack 
ove her head, and Aunt Ollie was 
ring from under the roll of steamer 
that had fallen down and tryin 


g 
traighten her hat. The speed of 

ain was slackening every minute, 
it was jerking and bumping along, 





ing a most fearful racket. A guard 
ared on the narrow step outside, 
| began to wrench at the handle of 
door. Aunt Ollie chose this mo- 
it to wail at me: 
“You know, Ruth—I never wanted 
» ¢ ne 
rhe minute the door opened, Lianne 
leaped out, pot, between us, the guard 
nd I got Aunt Ollie out on the step 
d then to the rocky roadbed besid 
the top of his lungs in at least five 
different languages; I saw the baby be- 
de the track safely salvaged in a large 
lunch hamper, and the guards were 
hurling buggage of all kinds from the 
rain. I didn’t know what had hap- 
pened, but after coming almost to a 
top, the train seemed to be gaining 


oO 
e track. Every body was screaming 
1 
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speed again. The passengers did not 
pay the least bit of attention to it. They 
were all running wildly about, snatch- 
ing up a suit case here, and a bag 
there, and a basket somewhere else, and 
collecting them in heaps, gesticulating 
to the guards and shouting to the vari- 


ous members of their parties. 

Vaat | ~ sald 4 t-1 r Con 1 

But I couldn’t take my eyes trom the 
train. It was now tearing along about 
a quarter of a mile away, gaining speed 
every second. The engineer and the 
rest of the crew stood beside the track, 
watching it and talking excitedly. To 


me, the excited people scurrying about, 
the grimy train crew, the train, which 
now looked like a child’s toy, tearing to- 
ward the bend a mile away, and Aunt 
Ollie standing beside Lianne, who was 


g on our baggage aie to high 
Heaven about something or other and 
rocking back and forth, all seemed part 
of a thi ‘tine film drama. 


When the train left the curve, it hit 
a tall railroad bridge spanning a roaring 
current that dashed between high black 
walls of rock a-hundred feet below. In 
a moment there was a terrific ctash— 
, the train 
jumped the track and went plunging 
down into the chasm. All at once I 
turned cold. We might have been in 
that train—we might be now lying—— ° 


and right before our eyes 


Oh, it was too horrible even to con- 
emplate, and I shivered and turned 


I walked over to where Lianne was 
making such a fuss and told her to stop 
it instantly. 


“It’s my foot, mademoiselle,” she 
sobbed. “See—I cannot stand on it!” 


I knelt beside her. Her foot did seem 
horribly twisted, and when I touched 

she screamed piercingly. 

One of the train crew came up and 
looked at it. 

It’s broken,” he said briefly. 

Lianne told me that she had fallen 
when she had jumped from the train, 
and had landed square on her ankle. 









Well, we had her carried to the sta- 
tion about a quarter of a mile away, 
and then to the doctor’s house. An 
affable little Frenchman in the station 
took charge of everything and was very 
friendly and helpful. So there we were! 
I went back to the station with the 
Frenchman to look after our luggage, 
and on that walk I made up my mind I 
would fight my best against being held 
up here indefinitely. 

“Ts there any way in which I could 
get through to Galtek to-night ?” I asked 
the man. “I would pay well.” 

The man considered. 

“You could take old Jan’s cart and 
drive across the country and connect 
with the train than runs from Voltein to 
Galtek.” 

“Will you arrange it for me? Can 
we start at once?” 

He nodded and, turning, hastened 
away down the little crooked street. 

I walked slowly back to the doctor’s 
house. What on earth was I going to 
tell Aunt Ollie? One word of the 
truth and she would immediately start 
back home, if she had to begin the first 
part of the journey on foot! 

I called her into the old-fashioned 
garden, and she seated herself under a 
mulberry tree and sipped a glass of old 
wine that the doctor had told her she 
needed after the shock to her nerves. 
She smiled at me and looked perfectly 
contented with life. 

“Well,” I began, fanning myself with 
my handkerchief, “this is a fine pros- 
pect!” 

The wine had induced a frame of 
mind in Aunt Ollie that was positively 
mellow. 

“T think this little village is very 
quaint,” she said. “We can rest qui- 
etly for a few days——” 

“What >?’ I shrieked at once. “Stay 
here? Are you mad, Aunt Ollie? Do 
you know that there isn’t an inch of 
room in the place—a bed in which to 
lay our heads? While we were attend- 
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ing to Lianne, our fellow voyagers have 
installed themselves in the only rooms 
to be had. And, besides, there’s the 
question of food.” 

Aunt Ollie placed her glass on the 
table. 

“Ruth, this is serious!” 

“You speak the truth,” I agreed 
gloomily. 

“What—what are we to do?” Aunt 
Ollie asked agitatedly. 

“There is only one thing for us to do 
—and I’ve arranged to do that. We 
are to drive across the country to some 
town where we will meet the train from 
Voltein.” 

“But, Ruth, it’s growing dark. Héw 
can we drive across a country that we 
don’t know ?” 

“A man is going to take us in his 
cart,” 

“Well,” Aunt Ollie protested with a 
sudden show of dignity, “I think I 
might have been consulted.” 

“Was there time, dear? Who knows 
but somebody else might have thought 
of it and taken the cart? Now here is 
something for you to do: While I’m 
sorting out the luggage—you know we 
can’t tuke it all; some will have to fol- 
low us—you make sweet, round eyes at 
the doctor and see if you can arrange 
that we take some food upon our jour- 
ney.” 

Aunt Ollie seemed willing enough to 
undertake this, but on second thought 
I relieved her from this duty. I didn’t 
care to have the plump man of medi- 
cine begin to protest at our journey. He 
might even offer us a bed beneath his 
roof. He would be sure to insist that 
we wait until morning. 

It was with a sigh of relief that, 
later, I tucked a little basket of food 
under Aunt Ollie’s feet and waved the 
bowing doctor a gay good-by as we 
drove away into the dusk. I was very 
cheerful, but if I could have foreseen 
what the next four hours held in store 
for me, I don’t believe anything would 




















ive induced me to leave the little vil- 
re perched on the side of the moun- 
The excitement-of our getting off, 
he people standing in the road waving 
heir hands and shouting good wishes, 


Aunt Ollie cheery as long as the 


remained in sight, but when we 
1 the corner and began to jolt and 


road 
the 


1, r 4 
now ufli- 


er a narrow ribbon of 


t descended steeply the side of 
tain, she began to realize 


e 1 1 ° . 4 . 
table she really W e were 


y was. 
raveling in regal state, by any man- 
of means. The cart was a rough, 


ainted affair, a box mounted on 
reels, with the driver seated on a little 
perched out over the wheels and 
baggage piled up behind us and 
e pieces of it tumbling off into the 

d at every mile. 
And then, too, our driver was not one 
He was tall and 
g gray 


1@ most piercing eyes unNn- 


spire confidence. 


long, stragglin 


with 


1 
} 


and t 
thatched eyebrows and a brigand- 
oking that 

course | 
in the fading light, 


mustache 
Of 


very ¢ learly 


completely 


his mouth. couldn’t 


he guided his horse with blood- 
urdling cries and shouts that made 
it Ollie fidget about nervously and 
cuddle close to me. By way of 


iety, when all seemed to be going 
with the horse, he would burst into 
—a wild, lody that 
xht to mind gun-decorated robber 
grouped l ing 


about a le: 
vaggering band of 


laughing me 


camp 





éutthroats 
uccessful raid in the cor- 
w-raftered inn. Aunt Ollie 
not cursed with a pi 
1, but you can imagine 
nd! 
[ took myself firmly in hand and be- 
to converse lightly to the decidedly 
inresponsive Aunt Ollie. I speke of 
the gay summer before us, the wonders 
of Oluf’s court, the interesting people 
whom we would be sure to meet 


imagina- 


tate of 


- os 
pictorial 
is 


my 
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“Tf we live to get there,” Aunt Ollie 
interrupted grimly at this juncture. 
“You needn’t go on, Ruth. You're 
scared to death yourselfi—I know you 
are, even if you won’t admit it—and 
your chattering doesn’t deceive me. 
But,” and Aunt Ollie attempted to draw 
herself up with pride, the 
which was somewhat marred by a sud- 
den lurch of the car, “I will not forget 
that my grandfather drove the first mail 
coach across the Alleghenies, and that 
his bags were riddled with bullets. I 
will meet bravely.” 


oT1L. 4 2 
“That's ris 


effect of 


my fate 
ht, dear,” I congratulated 
ll tell them that 
were Then 
I patted her hand. “There really isn’t 
any danger, you know. It’s just the 
dark, and that man sin My 
voice trailed off nervously. 

I know Aunt Ollie sniffed; I couldn’ 
hear her, as the cart’s creaking had now 
shrill, protestii 


her, “and if I survive, I 
you 


ye abate 
game to the finish. 





risen to a @ shriek, but 


we had reached the stage in our con- 


+ 


versation where Aunt Ollie would just 
naturally sniff. There was silence for 
a mile or two, while we sat de 3] erately 
clutching the side of the cart with « 


hand and the back with the other. Then 
Aunt Ollie observed: 

“Laura H: k that house in Bar 
Harbor.” 


She had hardly spoken the last word 


Vs too 


there “was the sound of splin- 


ood, and slowly, but with a 


Si kenin 


g surety, the cart began to sag 


lower and lower on Aunt Ollie’s side. 
“*Here endeth the first lesson,” I 
quoted impiously. 


The man disappeared under the cart, 
to emerge presently with much loud 


1 
} 


and gesticulatory talk, directed at me. 
I shook my head at him and asked 
him if he spoke French. He tossed 


both his hands up into the air and be- 
gan to shout again. I caught a word 
or two of something that might have 
been German, and launched forth fear- 
fully in that tongue, of which I have 












but little. I asked him what the trouble 
was and what he expected to do about 
it. But we both talked at once and 
got nowhere at all. Then he took a 
fresh breath, and after making my blood 
run cold by grasping my wrist, in a 
mixture of French and German, with 
an enlightening word of English now 
and then, told me that the axle of the 
cart was broken and that he would cut 
across the mountain to a village on the 
other side and get another one—or tools 
te repair this one, I couldn’t understand 
which. * 
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“And what of us?” I cried in terror. 

“You will wait here,” he replied, and 
settled this point beyond all argument 
by turning abruptly and leaping up the 
side of the.mountain. He disappeared 
into the darkness, and we sat there and 
listened to his scrambling progress and 
the rattle of the pebbles that he dis- 
lodged as they came rolling down to the 
road. 

Aunt Ollie tried to bear up—I could 
see that plainly—and so when she was 
unsuccessfui, I was as patient and as 

derstanding as I knew how to be. 

When she wept, I 
was consoling ; and 
when she was 
frightened, I was a 
lion of bravery; 
but when she lost 
her temper, as she 
did after a little, 
my own began to 
ruffle and ripple 
along the beach of 
my _ self-control— 
and my _ self-con- 
trol is never of the 
best, as you know. 
“Did I want to 
come? Answer me 
truly, Ruth! Did 
I want to come? 
Had I not planned 
a wonderful sum- 
mer for you— 
the house at 

Bar Harbor 





We were not 
traveling in 
regal state. 




















and a crystal ball in August, with 
guests for the regatta and a dinner for 
that Russian count that Gertrude Liv- 
ingstone was going to bring over? And 
think of Freddy van Clieff! You know 
Betty Kipp is a very pretty child—and 
her mother is one of the most deter- 
mined women that I know. And now 
see what you, in your willfulness that 
your father never managed with a firm 
enough hand, see to what a pass you 
have brought us! Do you know where 
we are? And without doubt that vil- 
lainous-looking man into whose power 
you have thrust us has gone for his con- 
federates, and Heaven knows how soon 
they'll fall upon us and cut our throats 
and then é 

“If we have our throats cut, there 
won't be any ‘then.’” I fumbled about 
in the bottom of the cart and found our 
thermos. I poured out some of the cof- 
fee and held the cap to Aunt Ollie’s lips. 
“Poor dear,” I murmured soothingly, “I 
ama wretch! And I certainly do wish 
that I were watching the moon rise this 
moment with Freddy van Clieff. At 
present, I feel as if I would accept him 
in a moment if he proposed to me.” I 
felt that this was the least I could say, 


whether I meant it or not, and I almost 
] 
a 





\unt Ollie drank the coffee and then 
‘reamed that she had burned her 
throat. 

“And I don’t know what I’m drink- 

, anyway! It’s probably poison—it’s 
never coffee! Oh, Ruth, if you had 
only thought to bring som. of the doc- 
or’s wine! I need strength. And I 
am so hungry—and the doctor told me, 
just as we were leaving, that he had 
counted on having us for dinner. Ruth, 
truth compels me to say that if your 
dear mother——”’ 

“Oh, Aunt Ollie, do stop!” I begged. 
“T did bring some of the doctor’s wine. 
Here it is. Now drink it and cheer 
up. And then I’m going to pile up the 
suit cases in the road and spread the 
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steamer rug over them, and you can 
sit there and be comfortable.” 

Aunt Ollie seated herself, murmur- 
ing plaintively something about she 
didn’t see what use it was in being 
comfortable when we were about to be 
murdered at any moment. But in spite 
of her grumbling, the wine had visibly 
cheered her. I fed her sandwiches and 
cold chicken, and permitted her to wipe 
her eyes on my handkerchief. And 
when I had listened to as many of her 
dismal prophecies as I felt I could, I 
rose and walked off down the road. 

“Ruth Townly,” she called quaver- 
ingly after me, “you come back here! 
Let us die together at least.” 

“T won’t go far,” I promised over my 
shoulder, “and you can call me if you 


get too vous.’ 

I cintieted along kicking the stones 
out of my road and sniffing eagerly at 
the night scents that rose all about. me 
as the darkness increased and the dew 
fell. The road was gray and winding 
and narrow, and the tall bushes made 
black shadows on either side. Pres- 
ently I came to an abrupt turning; it 
wasn’t a crossroads—the* road simply 
made up its mind at that point to go 
somewhere else. As I stood there ir- 
resolutely, the faint sound of hammer- 
ing came to my ears. I stopped and 
listened intently, as suddenly alert as a 
fox terrier. Hammering meant people 
—that stood to reason—and people 
meant help of some’kind. Fifty yards 
away, the road dipped abruptly, and 
beyond this I could not see. I walked 
forward to the top of the rise and then 
stopped and all but clapped my hands. 
Up the road toward me stretched two 
fans of yellow light—and it seemed too 
much to ask of fate, but there, sure 
enough, were the two bright eyes of a 
motor staring at me through the dark- 
ness. I started to run forward eagerly. 
Then a feeling of caution checked me. 
I slipped behind the bushes and there 
fortunately found a path that paralleled 
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the road. I followed it with what 
[ could and as much silence 
could manage. It was stony 
grown in several places. 

As I came nearer, I saw 
tor was < low, two- 


ster, and 


haste 
as my feet 
and over- 


that the mo- 
road- 
flat on 
could ee was 


e no idea how com- 


‘i long, seated 


that a man was lying 
his back under it. All I 
his feet, but you hav 
fortable his 


seal 1 
SQ nicely +a rd 


feet made me. They were 


in dark-brown oxfords 


and dark-blue socks. Why, really, they 
looked quite as if they might belong to 


young American college boy. 
: 5 4 


I’ve seen plenty just like them at the 
track meets at Princeton and on the 


day of the boat races at 


about ~ 


[ was 





jauntily forth 
end 
at sight of 


| stofiffed just 


needed to be 


ame around the 


into the light 


when another man c 


of the car and 
him you better believe 
e I was! Hi 
merely 

fairly 


whe face 


flashed on the screen and any 


intelligent movie audience would 
{ 





have acce him as the villain on the 
spot. He was little and stooped; his 


eyes were narrow, and 
and cruel, ane 
bluish scar that zigzagged acr« his 
cheek into his hair. Ol 
him! Just to 
me half out of 
forgetting the 
road, I was about 
when something 
feet. I 
tri] 
flat on my 
the running board of 
for a moment I lay dazed 
breathles 

The little man ran 
man under the car 
was helped to n 
ing in 
lamps, scattered 
vits. Then I had my first good look at 
the man who had been under the car, 
and caught at the mud guard to heal my 
balance. 


tened 


and, quite 


i i 
look at him frigh 
my senses, 
the 


reassuring ties in 


to beat a hasty retreat 
scurried between my 
step forward, 
yped on a rock, and fell into the road 


face. In falling, I struck 


ae. 
took a 


quick 


l 


ind 


the car, and so 


1 trine 


forward, and 
rambled out. I 
and stood blink- 
the bright light of the 
trying to 


f et 
motor 


gather my 
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There he stood, actually smiling at 
me, the knight of the golden locket. 
Oh, there could be no mistake! But he 
didn’t seem to recognize me. I felt 
quite annoyed at this, until I remem- 
bered that my involuntary start of sur- 
prise had taken me beyond the rays of 
the lamp. Before I could say anything, 
he seemed to wake up all at once. He 
ard and caught my hand 


‘ : , . ~ ,? lanimer 
‘Mais c’est impossible!” he exclaimed 


sprang forw 


and then broke into a perfect torrent of 
excited, I might say joyful, exclamat 


You hav 


dream! Lady of the rose la 


“You real! 


out of a 


are not 


4 


to me, that 


tice, speak 


you are re< il 
“Of course I am,” 


I answered, try- 


ing to steady my voice. My heart was 
beating in a most unaccountable fash 


ion. I couldn’t understand it. 
“But where have you come from? 
Here, sit down God preserve us look 


r forehead! Anton ‘ad 

reared that Anton had other 
think of. He is bending 
g that he held in his hand 
and examining it closely in the light 
from the lamps. I saw what he w: 


looking at 2nd clutcl 


at you 
But it apy 
things to 


over somethin 


my dresg. 
chain had caught on 
fallen, and my locket 
the road. 

Anton called out with sudden excite- 


ment, and at the 


sometl ng ~ had 


had dropped into 


imperative note in hi 
ined him. 
during 


voice, Ny 
\fter a 


friend i( 


moment, which they 


both talked at once and punctuated 
their conversation with frequent glances 


straightened up and 
The little 
narrowed into an udgly, 
leer. I turned hurriedly 
away to look at his companion, the man 
I thought my: fri 


be ith 
nan’: 


staring a 
had 


me, 





ond. His expression, 


too, had changed. In his dark eyes 
danced a light that was wildly, almost 


hungrily triumphant. I caught my 


breath—and then did a thing that Mave 
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never ceased to regret. I do not come 
from a race that runs from danger, but 
here I was alone, in a strange land, 
among half-savage people. I gave one 
more look at the faces staring into mine 
—and then I whirled about, plunged 
through the bushes behind me, and 
ran! 

I will never to my dying day forget 
that terrible game of blindman’s buff 
through the darkness. I ran along 
ihe path, stumbling over stones and 
branches. Once I fell. Then I strug- 
gled to my feet and ran on again. One 
of the men was behind me, and one had 
cut in in front of me. I could hear 
their running feet and their voices 
shouting, now in front of me, now on 
one side. The path seemed to have 
narrowed_ and there were a thousand 
turnings and bypaths which I couldn’t 
seem to remember. I turned this way 
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and that, and suddenly faced a huge 
bowlder that loomed in my path. 

As I tried to find a way around, a 
man parted the bushes just beside me. 
He flashed an electric torch directly 
into my eyes, and I threw out both of 
my hands blindly. Then a cloud seemed 
to rise from the earth, a smothering 
cloud, and enveloped me in its folds as 
in a heavy cape. I seemed to be fall- 
ing—falling into a deep pit of nothing- 
ness. 

And yet I don’t think that I con- 
tinued to be unconscious—not all the 
time. I seemed to be floating now in 
space and now in a boat that rocked 
and rolled on a seemingly restless sea. 
I was drowsy and comfortable. My 
cheek hurt from time to time, a sudden 
sharp pain, and my head throbbed. But 
then my eyes would grow heavy, and 
I’d slip off into another daze. 


TO BE CONTINUED. x 
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IN THE 


I’m glad I’m not the tenor! 


The Basso: 


CHOIR 


She’s pretty, too, but such a careless thing— 
forever dropping music! I’m far too stout 
To act the gallant nowadays. 

I’m glad I’m not the tenor! 


The Contralto: That poor tenor! 
Again! That’s the seventh thing 


She’s dropped. 


She’s not so very pretty— 


Made up, I think. And how she does impose 
On that poor tenor! 


The Tenor: 


I’m so glad I am the tenor! 


To look at her is bliss, her smile is heaven. 
And seven times I’ve kissed her hand 
In picking up her glove! 

Oh, lucky, lucky tenor! 


The Soprano: Dear me! This tenor 
Is becoming driveling! I wish 
That handsome man on the side aisle 
Could sit up here beside me. I wish 
That he sang tenor! 


MaArIeEL Brapy. 








The Health and Beauty of Our 
Youth 





By Doctor Lillian Whitney 


Dr. Whitney is always glad to answer all reasonable questions relating to 
beauty and health, but she cannot undertake to answer letters which fail to 
inclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply, or to letters inclosing 
Canadian stamps. Every week she receives many letters of this sort, in spite 
of the notice always printed at the end of this department. Sometimes, even, 
the post office sends notification that letters are being held for her, which care- 


less writers have posted with no stamp. 


If you have failed to receive a reply 


to vour letter, vou may know that it is for one of these three reasons. EDITORS. 


OUTH is concededly the most 
Y beautiful period in life. It is the 
springtime, the Maytime of life. 

It is that wonderful epoch before 
maturity is reached when all the world 
seems teeming with marvelous possibil- 
ities; no task is too great to be under- 
taken, no height too steep to be 
climbed. It is that period of unfold- 
ment, of expansion, ~when the girl first 
begins to feel the subtle changes that 

1 


differentiate her from her brother, 


when the boy realizes his masculinity 

The mind is swayed by emotions; 
idealistic hopes and desires alternate 
with doubts, fears, unsatisfied longi 
It is during these years that wander 


n« 






ist 

seizes upon.the enthusiastic adolescent. 

Many deeds and movements of historic 

importance have had their origin in the 
aghaae! 


impulses and_ stirrings of youthful 


aspirants to fame, fortune, and reforms 
—notably reforms. The young are 
often indescribably impatient at the 
pace set by their elders; hence the re- 
strictions, the narrow confines, of home 
begin to pall; the desire to get out into 
the world of action’ becomes over- 
whelmingly insistent, and often leads 
the wanderer far afield. 

While this beautiful period in life has 
been idealized by the poet and the nov- 
elist—and always. will be, for what 


charm lies in any tale that is not woven 
through with the golden thread of 
youth ?—it is only within recent years 
that- adolescence, youth, has begun to 
occupy the attention of. health and 
beauty propagandists, has been lifted to 
its rightful place as an era in life re- 
quiring even more thought, care, and 
love than are bestowed upon childhood, 
maturity, and old age. 


It is doubtless partly because the 
adolescent is so~-cocksure of himself 
that he is so often permitted to pursue 


the even (?) tenor of his way. Then, 
too, his elders know that they them- 
selves weathered that trying period 
successfully, and eventually found a 
safe harbor, and so feel that their 
youngsters will do likewise. : 

Youth embraces the years between 
puberty and full maturity. In boys, this 
period begins at fourteen and ends at 
twenty-one, though physiologically it 
really continues to twenty-five. Girls 
are more precocious than boys, the 
period extending with them from twelve 
to eighteen, and physiologically to 
twenty-one. Growth is more rapid be- 
tween the fourteenth and the eighteenth 
year than at any other period in life. 
Many girls, leading as they do restricted 
lives, reach their fulf stature at seven- 
teen, while boys, under favorable con- 
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ditions, may continue to grow in height 
until the twenty-first year and even 
later. Gain in height is frequently 
made at the expense of weight. Now 
it is exceedingly important that the 
ratio between height and weight be 
fairly maintained, not only because a 
beautiful, symmetrical development of 
the body depends upon this, but because 
it is essential to the establishment of 
health. (An accurate table of heights 
and weights covering these years will 
be mailed upon personal application.) 

The popular idea that all the tissues 
in the body grow proportionately and 
unifermly is an erroneous one. Some 
of our organs are quite old when others 
are merely beginning to mature. Thus 
adolescence is a rebirth, as it were, a 
recreation, since during this period the 
organs affecting most powerfully the 
emotions come into being. Other or- 
gans, such as the lungs, continue their 
growth into old age, so there are por- 
tions of the body that are always 
young. 

it is also not generally understood 
that the muscles play a leading role in 
the formation -of the entire system, 
spiritual, as well as mental and physical. 
The muscles constitute in weight nearly 
one-half of the body. They are in- 
timately concerned in circulation, 
respiration, digestion. It is through the 
muscles, too, that every effort of the 
will is accomplished. In a previous 
article, dealing with muscular rhythm, 
the power of the muscular system in 
producing expression was shown. 
Therefore, the muscles are in reality 
instruments of thought as well as of 
will. And, besides this, the motor.cen- 
ters in the brain are developed by con- 
scious muscular effort, thus tending to 
intellectual growth. The brain prac- 
tically ceases to grow at puberty, which 
makes the development of its substance 
and quality at this period all the more 
significant. 

It is because of an unsymmetrical 
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development of the muscular system 
that we see so many poorly formed in- 
dividuals. For instance, every one 
knows that the muscles are attached, 
in the main, to the bones, that the two 
halves of the body are identical in struc- 
ture, and that the same set of muscles 
must be employed on each side in or- 
der to develop them proportionatély, 
and at the same time to develop the 
bones to which they are attached. 
Otherwise, these are twisted out of 
shape by incessant use of one side, or 
of one group of muscles. The awk- 
wardness frequently seen in boys at 
this period is due to this. Chewing al- 
Ways upon one side of the mouth is 
another example, resulting in a lack of 
perfect facial contour, which often 
alters the expression upon the two sides 
of the face, sometimes to an embar- 
rassing degree later on in life, when ar- 
rested bony growth upon the unused 
side displays itself in a hollow cheek 
or a crippled jaw formation, and so on. 

It is in the great muscles of the limbs 
and trunk that the power of the body 
resides, in the skeletal muscles, those 
attached to the bony framework, This 
quality—power—develops most _ rap- 
idly between fifteen and nineteen. In 
males, the muscular power continues to 
increase, and is at its best between 
twenty-five and thirty-five. 

Now there is a great danger of over- 
developing the power growth to the 
detrimént of the smaller accessory 
muscles, which are concerned in the 
more intricate and delicate movements, 
such as the muscles of the eye, the 
muscles of speech, and so on. These 
display the refinements of the mind 
and of the character. But they can also 
be overdeveloped to the detriment of 
the power muscles. This is often the 
case with girls, whose “accomplish- 
ments” are procured at the expense of 
a beautifully developed muscular struc- 
ture, with all that means in the way 
of strength, color, self-expression, 
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vivacity, initiative, and so on. This ex- 
plains the reason for acquiring lan- 
guages, music, and the like between the 
age of eight and fourteen, when the 
power growth is quiescent. It explains, 
too, the permanent ill effects of 
tary habits, too much school work, 
child lal a later pe 


seden- 
ind 
or at period, when phys- 
ise in the open air 1S aS esS- 
sential as fc 


od to body growth ind nor- 


mal development. 

Now it must be patent to every one 
that only when the muscular system is 
efficiently developed can one attai 
what the early Greeks strove for in all 
their endeavors—a sound 


1 1 


body wd a 
sound mind, because these presuppose 





strength, instant response to mental im- 
pulses, swift complexity of movements, 
or—as was explained in a previot 

article- codrdinati n of movements, 


the lightninglike codperation of muscle 
and nerve. 
This exquisite body balance, this al- 


most awesome, godlike symmetry, de- 


velops a beauty in which every feature 






H “i 1 . 
in the entire economy has hare, @1v- 


ing brilliancy and color to the eye, clear- 
ness and transparency to the skin, 
lightness ind buoy incy to the step The 
mind presi ling over SO S$} lendid a body 


and residing in every tissue is likewise 
sound and godlike, free from all taint, 
that 
fill it with 


impotent 


from the petty inconsequentialities 
mar this period of life, that 


doubts, questionings, strivings 


after lesser things that in the last 
analysis are without meaning. -* 

Systematic phy sical exercise is, 
therefore, a necessary feature of each 
day’s work. It must, too, fit the need 
of each individual case. When the gen- 
eral health permits, such graduated 


gymnastics as are connected with every 





i y tor 
young girls, while the sports devised 
for adolescent boys should*be insisted 
upon. Those deficient in muscular 
strength must 
ercise. 


to-day answer nicely 


receive spgcialized ex- 
Many adolescents find it diffi- 
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cult to perform some of the most or- 
dinary physical acts. This inability is 
frequently attributed to laziness, to 
lack of will power, and so on, and re- 
ceives a reprimand, sometimes even 
punishment, instead of loving care, ad- 
vice, and treatment. 

Cheré are many forms of special ex- 
ercise designed to strengthen enfeebled 
musculature. Among these that of the 
Swedish master, Ling, has probably se- 
cured the 


C most wonderful 
Ling’s idea was 


result 

to conserve strength 
and to use the extensor muscles, relax 
ing the flexors, the effect being to ove 


y 
> 


come congenital postural defects, at- 
a perpetual state 


these exercises 


assumed from 
of fatigue. Through ‘ 
an erect posture is attained without ap- 
parent effort, and mental poise, buoy- 
ancy, and’ a healthy general develop- 
ment follow. 

When the adolescent boy or girl is 
sent out-into the world to make his own 
way, the greatest care should be taken 


titude 


to select such employment as will be a 
help instead of a hindrance in physical 
development. It is not work that 
hampers growth—it is the character of 
the work and the lack of pleasurable 
exercise to offset enforced—often irk- 
some—employment. Many great in- 
dustrial plants, employing thousands of 
adolescents, are now carrying out phys- 
ical-culture exercises and sports of all 
kind, even indoor tennis and golf, for 
the health, pleasure, and 


their young folk. 


benefit of 


At no period in life is the necessity 
for joy so essential to normal growth. 
Youth seeks outlets for its exuberance. 
This different 
forms in accordance with the prepon- 
derance of the mental, spiritual, or 
merely physical characteristics of 
dividual. When sheer work can be 
transmuted into play, the world will 
have made a gain unequaled by all its 
previous advancements in every field of 
endeavor. 


exuberance takes on 


the in- 
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After all, the real difference between 
work and play is psychic. Mark Twain, 
that master of playing at work and 
working at play, who, besides, so thor- 
oughly understood the psychology of 
youth, gave us an immortal example of 
this in “Huckleberry Finn.” Huck not 
only foisted his task of whitewashing 
the fence on his idle companions by 
making them envious of the splendid 
time he was having, but extracted toll 
from each one in the form of marbles, 
fishhooks, string, and the other im- 
pedimenta with which boys love to fill 
their pockets. 

When all work is done with effort, 
life becomes a tragedy. Robert Louis 
Stevenson was one of those who carried 
adolescence—beautiful optimism, buoy- 
ancy of spirit—into maturity. By virtue 
of this great quality, he was wont to 
quote: “To play and jest are to pray.” 
Interest and play should be inseparable 
companions, while laughter is one of 
the most precious forms of exercise, re- 
lieving the arteries of their tension. 
The young lad or lass who cannot, or— 
horrible to contemplate !—dare not, in- 
fuse the spirit of true play into all of 
life’s doings is the victim of a hereditary 
or acquired taint, or of a vicious su- 
perior. Children are young because 
they play, and men grow old because 
they stop playing. 

[t is during the years of beautiful 
youth that inherited tendencies, racial 
and family characteristics, flame into 
being. Otherwise normal children, on 
attaining adolescence, may change com- 
pletely in character and looks. The 
emotional life, when allowed to run 
riot, has much to do with this, while in 
girls the establishment of profound 
physiological functions predisposes to 
chlorosis, anemia, hysteria, and chorea. 
Acute rheumatism, too, has a predilec- 
tion for the adolescent, leaving its life- 
long trail in crippled health. When an 
arrest of growth is observed, especially 
in girls, in whom it is so much harder 
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to make it up later on, an immediate 
physical examination is called for, as 
this cessation of growth usually ante- 
dates graver conditions. . 

The perversities and fancies met with 
at this stage are sometimes very trying, 
and may lay the foundation for much 
future mischief. The chief among 
these have to do with disturbances of 
the digestion. Girls sometimes affect 
much squeamishness regarding whole- 
some foods, which become repellent to 
them; regular meals are neglected and 
sweets and dainties indulged in at all 
hours. These perversities are likely to 
develop into fixed habits of mind and 
body, giving rise to anemia, malnutri- 
tion, general flaccidity of the muscles, 
with a growing tendency to weakness 
and fatigue. Unless these inclinations 
are checked, the youthful bloom so at- 
tractive at this age rapidly fades, never 
to return. 

In boys, the taste runs to cigarettes 
and to boastful contests of eating and 
drinking. Apropos of. this, Stephen 
Paget says, “Were I a boy again, I 
would join the Boy Scouts; and were I 
a youth again, I would go without al- 
cohol and cigarettes and would acquire 
a hobby.” 

Now it is because of the rapid growth 
and deeply profound physiological 
changes occurring at this time that the 
complexion so often suffers as a result 
of an injudicious diet, the formation of 
lax habits in the care of the body, and 
so on. 
legion; they may mar a life. 

Parents are too apt to allow young 
boys and girls to take care of them- 
selves on reaching puberty, seeming 
glad to be released from any further 
responsibility as to their physical needs; 
whereas they should redouble their af- 
fectionate concern, even though the 
growing tendency of the times is an 
ever-increasing desire for freedom. In- 
deed, the precocity of our youth is one 
of the alarming symptoms of the age. 


The results of these troubles are _ 
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Adolescents assume compiete control 
of themselves and their destinies, while 
still children in years. This i 
cially the case in our large cities. 

No matter how well grounded boys 
and girls may be in the needs of the 
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espe- 


body, they are carcely equipped to give 
themselves the best n 
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Whether at school or at work, the 
home-coming hour should be hallowed, 
and the main family meal made a play- 
time. Young people who are thrown 
upon their own 
mediate 
should 
social center, should 


their elder \b 


im- 
are undesirable, 
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scope of this department. 


Doctor Whitney will be glad to answer, free of charge, all reasonable questions relating to beanty and health. 


Private replies will be sent to those inclosing a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


Address: Beauty Department, SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
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HOSE 
(SU PPORTER 


withthe 
Oblong 
Rubber 
Button - 


WOMEN doing work that calls for 

unusual physical exertion enjoy 
garter comfort and security by wearing 
Velvet Grip Hose Supporters. They 
stand strain, give long wear and render 
patriotic service by 

Reducing Hosiery Bills 

They prevent tearing and drop stitches 
and thus save stockings. To make sure 
of getting Velvet Grip look for the clasp 
having the button that is 
OBLONG and ALL. RUBBER 
Styles for women, misses and children sold everywhere 

GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, Boston 


SALOPL TENOR Er 


I got home with my son Thurman 
all right and I am thankful for 
what you all did for him. When 
T took him to your Sanitarium 
April the 18th, 1918, he walked 
on top of his foot but now he 
walks fat and straight. I wish 
every crippled child could come to 
your Sanitarium and get treated 
forl know you could do them good. 
Very truly yours, 
John Farley, 
618 N. 7th St., Chickasha, Okla. 
For details, write Mr. Farley 
or the Sanitarium. B 


Deformed By 
Infantile Paralysis 


Thurman Farley, Chickasha, Okla., walked on the 
side of his left foot when he came to the McLain 
Sanitarium for treatment of Infantile Paralysis. 
His father’s letter above tells the result of that 
treatment. The photographs prove his statements. 


For Crippled Children 


The McLain Sanitarium is a thoroughly equipped 
private Institution devoted exclusively to the treat- 
ment of Club Feet, Infantile Parelyeis, Spinal 
Diseases and Deformities, Wry Neck, Hip Disease, 
Diseases of the joints, especially as found in chil- 
ren and young adults. Our book, ‘ ‘Deformities and 
Paralysis” - - also “Book of References”, sent free, 


The McLain Grthapadis Sanitarium, 
954 Aubert Ave. : St. Louis, Mo. 








Succeed! 


“What other men have 
done with the help of the 
International Corre- 
spondence Schools, I can 
do. If the I. C.S. have 
raised the salaries of 
other men, they can raise 
mine. If they have 
helped others to ad- 
vance, they can help me. 
To me, I. C. S. means ‘I 
CAN SUCCEED.” 


Make up your mind right now that not 
another day of this new year shall pass 
until you have made your start toward 
success. Simply say “I Will.” The I.C.S. 
will come to you with the very help you 
need. Whether you’re a dollar-a-day 
man, or a dollar-an-hour man, a long-hour 
man orashort-hour man—there’s a better 
job ahead and theI. C. S. will prepare you 
to step into it. 

No matter where you live, what you now do, or 


how little time or money you may have, the I. C.S. 
have a Course of Training to fit your needs. 


Hundreds of thousands of ambitious men have 
achieved success through I. C.S. help in the past 
25 years—over 100,000 are rot fag. 1 ge gettin 
ready for the big jobs ahead. Join them rons | 
make your life something to be proud of—you 
can do it. 


Mark and mail the coupon TODAY and find 
out how; it won’t obligate you in the least. 


ee ee ee eee ee oe TEAR OUT HERE ce ce meee tee eee eee 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


X 3485, SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, eee peta. me, how I can qualify for the position, 


| or in the subject, before which I mark X. 


ELEOTRIOAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
Electric Winiasend Railways ADVERTISING 
Electric Wiri Window Trimmer 
bate oo Show Card Writer 
Telephone Work Sign Painter 
MEOHANIOAL ENGINEER Railroad eee 
Mechanical Draftsman ILLUSTRATING 
Machine Shop Practice edb 
Toolmaker BOOKKEEPER 
Gas Engine Operating eager and Typist 
OIVIL ENGINEER blic Accountant 
|Surveying and Mappin TRAFFIC MANAGER 
MINE FOREMAN OR’ ENGINEER Railway Accountant 
STATIONARY ENGINEER Comme rcial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 
Teacher 
Common School Subjects 
Mathematics 
CIVIL SERVICE 
Concrete Builder Railway Mail Clerk 
Structural Engineer AUT OMOBILE OPERATING 
PLUMBING AND — veer Repairing 
Sheet Metal Worker E Spanish 


Contractor and Builder 











avigation 
Textile Weassear or Supt. fe CuL TURE French 
CHEMIST Poultry Raising §(_) Italian 
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rs . 








Street 
and No. 
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"Chloroformed 
a t 6 0 eee ee ? ‘ 


A famous surgeon, Dr. Osler, shocked the 
world when he was misquoted as having 
recommended chloroform for every one of 
60 and over. Hisactualremark meant simply 
that many people let their body machinery 
run down—and that such people, through 
the lack of care, make their later years 
hardly worth living. 

More than 90% of human illness has its origin in the 
intestinal canal—in constipation; and, in advanced 
years, constipation is especially dangerous. A 
booklet on this subject, based on the best medical 
opinion the world over, has been prepared especi- 
ally for elderly people. Itis called ““As the Shadows 
Lengthen,”’ and will be mailed you free on request. 


Nujol Laboratories 


STANDARD OIL CO. (NEW JERSEY) 
50 Broadway, New York 


Write for free booklet . Regular as 
“As the Shadows Lengthen” Clockntorts 

to Nujol Laboratories, Stand- 

ard Oil Co. (New Jersey), 50 

Broadway, New York City. 








Hawaiian Guitar, Violin, Man- 
dolin, Guitar. Cornet or Banjo 
To first 


U ULELE !: 


Wonderful new system of teaching note music by mail. 
pupils in each locality, we'll give a $20 superb Violin. Mandolin, 
Ukulele, Guitar, Hawaiian Guitar, Cornet or Banjo absolutely free. 
Very small charge for lessons onlyexpense. We guarantee success 
or no charge. Complete outfit free. Write at once—no obligation. 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Dept. 471, 


GET RID 


OF THAT BAL s 


Free Trial Treatment on Request 
‘Ask also for my ‘“‘pay-when-reduced”’ 
offer. My treatment has often re- 
duced at the rate of a pound a day. 
No dieting, no exercise, absolutely 
safe and sure method. 





Mrs. E. Bateman writes:— Have taken your 
treatment and it is wonderful how it reduces. 
It does just as you say. I have reduced a 
pound a day and feel fine. 


Mrs. Anna Schmidt writes:—J weighed 178 pounds before J 
started your treatment and I now weigh 188 pounds. You 
may print this if you like, 


These are just examples of what my treatment 
can accomplish. Let me send you more proof 
at my expense 


DR. R. NEWMAN, Licensed Physician 
286 Fifth Avenue, New York —:: 83 Desk M-461 


Please mention this magazine 


my own great 
physical activity 


says Former Health Com: 
missioner Wm. R. Kerr, of the 
City of Chicago. }*"From my own 
experience with Nuxated Iron: 1 feel 
it is such a valuable blood and body 
building preparation that it ought to be 
used in every hospital and prescribed 
by every physician in thetcountry.’ 
Nuxated Iron helps to make healthier 
women and stronger, sturdier men. 
Used by more than 3,000,000 people 
annually in this country alone. n- 
creases the strength and endurance 
of weak, run-down, nervous folks 
in two weeks’ time, in many 
cases. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money re- 
funded. At all 
good drug- 








A toilet preparation of merit. 
Helps to eradicate dandruff. 
For Restoring Color and 
Beauty | to. Grey and Faded Hair. 
$1.00 at druggists. 


HINDERCORNS Removes Corns, Callouses, et 
stops all pain, ensures comfort to the feet, makes walking 

15 cents by mail or at Druggists. Hiscox Chemical W 
Patchogue, N. Y. 








Submit your Sone: Reames NOW for free examination and advice. 

We revise poems, compose music of any description, REE 

secure copyright and employ original methods T 7 

for facilitating FREE PUBLICATION or : 

outright SALE of songs under a a 

certificate GUARANTEE- Wass Booklet 

ING you satisfac. FER Se oe Ane rt Soa 

tion. | rotate valuable information 
wR instructions This is your oppert 

ape writing’ profession from @ reliable and successful  ¢ 


unity to learn the truth regarding the 
KNICKERBOCKER STUDIOS. 74 Calety Bidg., N. v.G 








This Interesting Free B 


shows how you can become a skil! 
player of piano or organ in your own ho 
at one-quarter usual cost, Dr. Qu 


| tamousWritten Method 18 enciorsed by leading musicians and heads 
| State Conservatories. Successful?) years. Playchords at ence ande 


plete piece in every key, within 4 lessons. Scientific yet exsy to 
| tand. Fully illustrated. For beginners or teachers, oldor young. All 
diploma granted. Write today for 64-pa: ree book,** to 
juinn Conservatory, Studio a AB, Union 


Cuticura Stops 
Itching and & 
Saves the Hair 7 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| All druggists; Soap 25, Ointment 25 £50, $0, Taloum B. 


arn 
» Boston, 











{Sample each free Bf: *Cuticura, Dept. B, 
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Coughs and colds are the same 
today as when grandma was a 
girl. And Piso’s is still the same 
favorite that it was more than 50 
years ago. Gives prompt relief; 
eases tickling; soothes hoarse- 
ness and inflamed throats. 

Ask your druggist for Piso’s. 


Contains No Opia‘e 
Safe for Young and Old 


PISO'S 


for Coughs & Colds 





Why Pay Full Prices? 


We’ll send you any approv- 
al, Then hyde ory sy emer ts 
back. These amazing sa’ Conger waa A by customers’ letters. 


Lan my 
Diamond Banking 7.7" for nearly 3/4 of a centur: 
money upon diamonds hep 
diamonds ore sold to gets our money back. So why 


why pay tult 
Send for Jos. DeRoy & Sons Bulletin 
St oe A ne 


Jos. Deep & Sons 2403 Goi, tans tanstooan, Pa. _| 





ess of this million dollar firm 
loan: 




















Don’t Wear a Truss 


BROOKs" APPLIANCE, 
the modern scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be 


sent on trial. No ob- 
noxious springs or pads. 
Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
together as you would a 
broken limb. No salves. 
No lies. Durable, cheap. 
Sent on trial to 


‘0 prove it. 
Protected by Jv. Ss. pat. 
ents. Catalogue and m 
ure blanks mailed free. "Send 
name and address today. 


CE. om 212B State Street, Marshall, Mich. 








We guarantee at any time dur- 
ing the first year of your enrollment 
to refund the entire amount paid if immedi- 
ately upon the completion of ten examina- 
tions you notify the school that you are not 
satisfied with your Course. 


Dare YouGuaranteeE 


YOUR Service? 


Will you guarantee your service to 
your employer as we ae our service 
to you? CAN you? Think it over. Think 
what “absolute satisfaction” means in dollars 
and cents—if you can deliver it. Guaranteed 
service is simply the difference between * “getting by” 
and ING ON. If you are only “getting by,” if 
you aren’t increasing your gernine power, or i you 
can’t guarantee your service, then you need and 
should get s; ized training. 


We Guarantee Our Training 


Make no mistake about that! When we 
undertake to make you a skilled worker in your line, 
we absolutely and unreservedly guarantee to satisfy 
you insofar as quality and thoroughness of trainin 
go. We accept students on no other basis but that o 
satisfaction or money back. 25 years’ pageants en- 
ables us to stand back of our work. We know HOW 
well enough to guarantee our service to you. You 
risk nothing by enrolling. You can’t lose a cent. Our 
training will enable you to guarantee your service 
because of your training. That means the position 
you want, and bigger pay. 


Training Decides Pay 


There’s no question about it. You get paid for. galy 

what youcan DO. That depends on what you KN 

Increase your knowledge with one of our poner ta 
rses_and your earning power increases accord- 

ingly. You can train at home in your spare time — 

backed by the assurance that we guarantee to satisfy 

you. There are no strings to that offer. Let us send 
you our Free Bulletin and ‘fall details. Check 
and mail the coupon TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
of Correspondence, Dept. G-1061, Chicago 


Please send me booklet and tell me how 
I can fit myself for the position marked X: 


Course .. Shop Superintendent 
Lawyer 


. Business Manager 


ees itor 
..Certified Public Acc’nt 


; [ogg 
B eeper 
Fire Ins. Adjuster 








oo Sanitary | Engineer 
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Uncle Sam Makes 
"Em Strong 


Reports from France indicate the delight and surprise of the French 
at beholding our hardy, robust National Army. 


Men who were doubled up over desks, clerks from dry-goods stores, 
and members of every sedentary occupation 
have within the short space of a year been 
developed into strong, vigorous men, 


How was this miracle performed? Uncle 
Sam knows, because he did it. Just how is 
explained by a splendid course of exercises 
and gymnastics that has been prepared by 
American experts for use in our army. The 
U. S. MANUAL OF PHYSICAL TRAIN- 
ING tells how every man can improve his 
physical condition, no matter what it may be 
at present. 


We publish a verbatim edition of the 
official document. It contains nearly 200 half- 
tone cuts illustrative of the different exercises, 
posed by West Point Cadets. Its price—so 
cents—is little for such a complete guide to 
health and vigor. Throw away the quack 
medicines that you are taking and invest a 
small portion of their cost in this book, which will return you a bigger 
percentage of profit than a like amount ever did before. 


PRICE—50c PER COPY 
Profusely Illustrated 


If sent by mail, add 5 cents per copy to cover postage. 





STREET & SMITH CORPORATION, Publishers 
79 SEVENTH AVENUE : 2 Pr NEW YORK CITY 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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Khaki 


MILITARY N27 Service Outfit 


The man with a GEM smiles—however stiff his 
beard. Smiles over his GEM Service Out- 
fit in its neat, compact little khaki case—Smiles on 
the hike at its featherweight — Smiles in the camp 


as he shows it to his comrades—Smiles because he 
DAMASKEENE knows that in that little case are seven of those 
wonderful GEM Blades, which guarantee a 

RA Zz OR quick, comfortable shave any time, anywhere, 


Smile as you shave—the 
Gem way for over a quarter 
of a oe 
of Gems now in use. 


$ G E M Outfit with 
Outfit Trench Mirror $1.35 
. Complete 


Add 50e,. te “hove prices, for Canada 


Gem Cutlery Company, Inc., New York 
Canadian Branch, 591 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal 
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Good Teeth, Good Health, follow the use of 
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